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PREFACE 


The  pupil  in  the  primary  grades  is  confronted  in 
reading  by  a  three-fold  problem :  ( i )  mastering  the 
mechanics  of  reading;  (2)  getting  the  thought  from 
the  printed  page;  and  (3)  giving  effective  expression 
to  his  reading. 

Throughout  the  grades  these  three  elements  con¬ 
tinue  to  claim  the  pupil's  attention,  a  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  emphasis  being  required  on  the  mechanical 
mastery  and  a  gradually  increasing  emphasis  being 
needed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  a  selec¬ 
tion. 

In  the  upper  grades  a  pupil  reads  various  types  of 
material  such  as  literature,  history,  mathematics, 
science,  magazines,  newspapers,  etc.  Any  reader 
designed  for  the  upper  grades  should  give  training  in 
these  various  types  of  material.  The  selections  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  volume  have  been  drawn  from  all  of 
these  sources.  There  are  selections  %of  unquestioned 
literary  merit  such  as  “Jean  Valjean,"  “The  Shoe¬ 
maker,"  “Conversation,"  “The  Chambered  Nautilus," 
“A  Day  in  June,"  “A  Critical  Situation,"  “Two 
Thanksgiving  Day  Gentlemen,"  etc.  Such  selections 
should  be  studied  with  care  and  interpreted  orally. 
There  are  other  articles ;  such  as,  “Radium,"  “Linen," 
“Silk,"  “Checks,"  etc.,  which  are  purely  informational. 
Such  selections  are  designed  to  give  training  in  secur¬ 
ing  information  and  are  not  embodied  as  literary 
models. 

In  using  such  diversified  material,  a  pupil  needs  to 
know  how  to  attack  and  organize  each  type  of  ma¬ 
terial.  In  other  words,  a  method  reader  of  a  new  type 
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is  needed  in  the  upper  grades.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  book  to  present  various  methods  and  schemes  for 
study  which  have  been  found  successful  in  classroom 
practice.  Among  these  methods  are :  preparing  ques¬ 
tions  covering  the  significant  points  of  a  selection; 
outlining  an  article;  using  key-words  to  recall  the 
material  read;  skimming  an  article  to  find  definite 
points  of  information;  learning  to  use  outside  refer¬ 
ence  books ;  memorizing  by  the  most  economical 
method ;  giving  reports  on  current  magazine  articles ; 
appreciating  humorous  stories,  and  arousing  curiosity 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  These  methods 
and  schemes  are  presented  in  directions  to  the  pupil 
at  the  beginnings  of  the  various  selections  rather  than 
in  a  separate  teachers’  manual  where  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  used. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  Superintendent  J.  H.  Smith  of  Belvidere,  Illinois, 
for  his  efficient  aid  in  the  collection,  testing,  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  material  for  this  reader.  They  are 
also  deeply  indebted  to  the  various  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  who  have  given  permission  for  the 
use  of  their  articles  in  this  book.  Specific  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  made  in  connection  with  each  article,  usually 
at  the  close. 
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The  Purpose  of  These  Readers.  The  Columbia  Series  of 
Readers  is  planned  to  afford  an  efficient  means  for  developing 
ability  and  skill  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading.  In  almost  every 
study  in  school  and  almost  every  important  enterprise  in  life 
outside  of  school,  success  is  contingent  upon  a  mastery  of 
silent  reading — reading  with  clear  comprehension  and  with  a 
reasonably  rapid  rate  of  speed.  In  developing  efficiency  in 
silent  reading,  it  is  probable  that  very  substantial  aid  is  con¬ 
tributed  to  proficiency  in  oral  reading,  since  rapid,  silent  com¬ 
prehension  of  thought  gives  added  time  for  appropriate  inter¬ 
pretation  through  oral  expression. 

The  Material.  The  material  has  been  so  selected  as  to 
provide  instruction  and  practice  in  all  of  the  kinds  of  reading 
common  to  the  experiences  of  daily  life.  Attention  has  been 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  material  which  is  of  immediate  value  to 
pupils  in  the  kinds  of  reading  required  in  the  several  school 
subjects,  and  for  other  problems  related  to  school  life. 

Methods  of  Using  the  Books.  Probably  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  to  use  the  Readers  is  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
children  excepting  during  the  periods  of  class  work  and  specific 
study.  For  instructional  and  testing  purposes,  new  material  is 
somewhat  better  than  that  which  is  familiar.  However,  if  the 
books  are  owned  by  the  pupils,  they  may  be  kept  by  them  and 
the  instructions  and  tests  still  used  as  indicated  for  each  respec¬ 
tive  lesson.  Because  of  familiarity,  the  scores  may  be  a  little 
higher  than  otherwise.  But  pupils  whose  interest  in  reading 
is  such  that  they  will  read  the  selections  in  advance  of  class  use 
will  usually  be  found  to  score  high,  relatively,  and  to  need  less 
instruction  in  silent  reading  than  others. 

The  More  Common  Causes  of  Defects  in  Reading. 
When  intelligence  is  not  below  average,  backwardness  in  read¬ 
ing  is  more  commonly  caused  by: 
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Eye  defects  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  may  be 
remedied  by  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Bad  habits  of  eye  movements  which  may  usually  be  cured. 

Speech  defects  which  may  affect  both  oral  and  silent  reading. 
Most  of  these  may  be  remedied. 

Neglect  of  comprehension  in  an  overemphasis  on  the 
mechanics  of  word  recognition  and  articulation. 

Neglect  of  the  mechanics  of  word  recognition  and  of  ability 
to  deal  with  new  words  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  thought  by 
rapid  scanning,  developing  the  habit  of  guessing  and  inaccuracy. 

Defects  of  association,  either  of  associating  sounds  of  words 
with  their  form,  or  of  associating  forms  of  words  with  their 
meaning.  These  defects  are  somewhat  difficult  to  remove,  but 
proper  treatment  patiently  administered  will  usually  bring 
favorable  results. 

Most  children,  however,  who  read  more  slowly  and  with  a 
poorer  degree  of  comprehension  than  they  should  do  so  either 
because  of  poor  habits  of  eye  control,  or  because  of  an  over¬ 
emphasis  or  an  underemphasis  of  the  mechanics  of  word 
recognition.  Every  child  having  any  reading  difficulty  should 
have  a  careful,  individual  diagnosis  made  and  be  given  appro^ 
priate  individual  treatment. 

Increasing  Speed  in  Silent  Reading.  When  the  particu¬ 
lar  reading  defect  or  defects  of  any  child  are  found  and  the 
proper  remedy  applied,  the  response  in  an  increased  rate  will 
usually  be  prompt  and  substantial.  While  each  child  with  de¬ 
fects  will  have  to  be  treated  individually  to  some  extent,  there 
are  also  certain  general  appeals  and  instructions  which  will  have 
a  marked  effect.  Merely  setting  up  speed  as  an  end  and 
emphasizing  it  will  bring  an  increase.  Rate  drills  which  are 
provided  in  this  book  are  a  very  effective  means.  Making  in¬ 
dividual  graphs  and  class  charts  showing  speeds  as  revealed 
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by  tests  at  occasional  intervals  is  a  means  of  stimulation  which 
is  usually  a  strong  factor  in  bringing  about  improvement.  If 
word  recognition  is  slow,  some  work  in  syllabication,  phonics, 
and  in  the  study  of  root  forms,  prefixes  and  suffixes  may  be 
effective  in  improving  both  speed  and  comprehension.  Con¬ 
centration  of  attention,  working  under  the  pressure  of  time 
control,  and  reading  much  material  that  is  well  graded  to  one’s 
ability  and  interest  are  all  helpful  factors.  Developing  in  the 
child  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  read  more  efficiently  is 
highly  desirable  and  effective. 

Rates  of  Speed  for  Respective  Grades.  The  approximate 
average  rates  of  speed  for  children  who  had  not  been  trained 
for  rapid,  silent  reading  as  found  by  Courtis,  and  for  children 
who  had  been  trained  as  found  by  O’Brien,  are  here  given  in 
words  per  minute: 


Grades 

Courtis — Untrained 

O’Brien — T  rained 

4 

160 

236 

5 

180 

278 

6 

220 

29 3 

7 

250 

322 

8 

280 

-  393 

The  variations  from  these  averages  are  about  twenty  words 
above  or  below  for  the  untrained,  and  about  from  seven  to 
twelve  words  above  or  below  for  the  trained.  In  a  first  test  in 
schools  in  which  no  training  has  been  given  in  silent  reading,  the 
approximate  rates  of  the  Courtis  averages  may  be  expected, 
while  the  O’Brien  averages  may  well  be  thought  of  as  represent¬ 
ing  reasonable  possibilities  which  may  result  from  good  training. 

Improving  Comprehension.  Establishing  habits  of  rapid 
reading  does  not  of  itself  increase  the  accuracy  of  comprehen¬ 
sion.  To  improve  comprehension,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  reading  with  definite,  conscious  purposes.  Among  the 
purposes  more  commonly  found,  are  reading  to  find  answers  for 
specific  questions ;  to  organize  what  is  read  in  outline  or  sum- 
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mary  form  for  oral  presentation;  and  to  derive  satisfaction, 
inspiration,  and  enjoyment  from  reading  as  the  material  makes 
its  appeal  to  interests  and  experience.  Every  selection  in  this 
book  provides  means  for  developing  increased  facility  in  com¬ 
prehension.  Every  subject  in  which  reading  is  used  presents 
the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  for  clearness  in  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  encouragement  of  wholesome  and  varied  home 
reading  for  pleasure,  of  related  reading  supplementary  to  text 
books  in  school  subjects,  and  of  frequent  reports  to  one’s  class 
on  general  and  supplementary  reading  helps  to  increase  accur¬ 
acy  and  depth  of  comprehension.  Such  work  in  word  study  as 
makes  for  quick  grasp  of  meanings  improves  both  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  speed.  Familiarity  with  the  more  common  root  or 
stem  elements  of  derivative  words,  and  with  prefixes  and 
suffixes  facilitates  both  recognition  and  comprehension.  Im¬ 
provement  in  comprehension  tends  to  an  increase  of  speed,  as  a 
rapid  grasp  of  meaning  enables  one  to  pass  more  rapidly  over 
the  connectives  and  other  relatively  subordinate  words,  filling  in 
through  a  form  of  preperception,  and  thus  successfully  skim¬ 
ming  the  thought  of  meaning  accurately  without  loss. 

Improving  Oral  Reading.  One  having  no  speech  defects 
will  usually  read  orally  with  about  the  same  degree  of  excellence 
shown  in  his  silent  reading.  Good  oral  reading  requires  all  of 
the  factors  and  processes  of  good  silent  reading  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  correct  and  effective  expression  through 
speaking.  The  comprehension  must  be  sufficiently  clear  so  that 
the  meaning  may  be  grasped  and  expressed  at  a  rate  at  least  as 
fast  as  one  should  speak  in  order  to  be  clearly  understood  by  his 
auditors.  Increasing  efficiency  in  silent  reading  is  therefore  a 
means  by  which  oral  reading  may  also  be  improved.  In  oral 
reading,  however,  such  attention  to  expression  is  needed  as  will 
enable  one  to  make  his  presentation  pleasing  and  effective  for 
his  auditors.  Making  reports,  presenting  summaries  or  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  reading  selections  for  the  information,  satisfaction, 
or  enjoyment  of  others  offer  the  occasions  for  attention  to  oral 
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reading.  If  defects  in  articulation,  in  manner,  in  speed*  in 
quality  of  voice,  or  in  any  other  particular  are  evident  in  the 
oral  reading  of  pupils,  these  should  be  made  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  study  and  improvement  as  needed  by  the  respective 
children. 

The  Use  of  Standard  Tests.  The  scores  for  the  material 
in  these  Readers  are  necessarily  not  standardized.  Individual 
scores  will  therefore  have  to  be  estimated  in  relationship  to 
class  scores.  In  speed,  however,  comparison  with  the  grade 
rates  as  indicated  in  a  foregoing  paragraph  will  offer  a  rough 
approximation  of  relationship  to  standard  achievement.  It  will 
be  well  to  give  some  established  standard  test  in  speed  and  com¬ 
prehension  early  in  the  school  year,  and  to  repeat  this  in  three 
or  four  months  and  again  near  the  end  of  the  year.  The  pupils 
will  then  have  a  basis  for  comparing  their  own  achievements 
more  accurately  with  standards,  and  to  determine  their  progress 
for  the  interval  between  such  tests. 

Several  different  standardized  tests  in  silent  reading  are 
available.  The  work  in  testing  is  growing  increasingly  refined 
and  accurate.  Tests  having  some  advantage  over  those  now 
available  may  be  offered  for  general  use  before  a  given  school 
has  supplied  itself  with  test  forms.  No  particular  tests  are 
therefore  suggested  here.  Instead,  it  is  recommended  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  secure  test  materials,  advice  be  asked 
of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measurements  of  a  School  of 
Education  or  a  Teachers'  College  in  one's  own  state,  or  in  some 
well  known  institution  more  distant.  A  request  for  information 
as  to  the  best  tests  to  use  and  where  they  may  be  secured  will 
usually  bring  suggestions  as  to  the  most  recent  reliable  material 
available. 

Teachers  desiring  to  acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with 
what  is  known  of  the  problems  of  the  psychology  and  teaching 
of  reading  will  find  the  following  books  scientific,  readable,  and 
helpful : 
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Huey,  Edmund  B. — The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Reading,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913. 

O'Brien,  John  A. — Silent  Reading,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1920. 

The  Twentieth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education:  Part  II — Silent  Reading, 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  1921. 

For  individual  pupils,  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  that,  in 
other  school  subjects  in  which  reading  is  a  prominent  means 
of  study,  progress  will  be  directly  promoted  by  improvement  in 
speed  and  comprehension  in  silent  reading.  This  helps  to  im¬ 
press  the  fundamental  importance  of  developing  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  silent  reading  and  to  justify  the  effort  and  atten¬ 
tion  required  to  achieve  it. 
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THE  MASTER  KEY 

Many  books  have  been  written  and  scores  of  lec¬ 
tures  have  been  given  on  the  all-important  question 
of  how  to  study.  Upon  the  solution  of  this  problem 
depends  the  success  of  every  student  in  high  school, 
in  college — yes,  even  in  the  various  activities  of  life 
after  school  is  finished.  The  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  six  thousand  years  of  the  human  race  have 
been  recorded  in  books.  This  great  storehouse  of 
material  is  open  to  one  who  knows  how  to  study. 
Neglect  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  your  education  is 
limited  to  the  narrow  field  of  your  own  daily  experi¬ 
ences.  Theodore  Roosevelts  wonderful  power  to 
solve  the  important  problems  that  confronted  him  as 
president  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  had  read 
and  studied  many  books  in  every  department  of 
knowledge. 

What  are  some  of  the  methods  that  lead  to  success 
in  study? 

i.  Learning  to  read  well.  A  college  professor 
found  that  some  of  his  students  could  not  do  their 
work  successfully  even  though  they  spent  hours  and 
hours  of  time  upon  it.  He  found  in  almost  every  case 
I 
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that  those  students  had  not  learned  to  read  well.  They 
would  spend  three  hours  in  reading  a  lesson  that  they 
should  have  read  in  an  hour.  Furthermore,  the 
difficulty  which  they  had  in  merely  overcoming  the 
mechanical  part  of  reading  prevented  them  from  fully 
grasping  the  thought.  The  professor  told  them  that 
they  must  develop  this  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  to 
grasp  the  thought  quickly  if  they  wished  to  succeed 
in  college  work.  He  suggested  that  they  take  a  second 
or  third  grade  reader  and  read  it  at  the  greatest 
possible  speed.  When  they  had  mastered  this  simple 
material,  they  were  then  to  take  the  reader  of  the  next 
higher  grade  and  master  it  in  the  same  way.  This 
training  was  to  be  continued  until  they  could  read 
rapidly  and  grasp  the  thought  of  the  material  of  col¬ 
lege  grade.  Here  were  some  students  who  had  to  go 
back  to  acquire  the  reading  ability  which  they  should 
have  attained  in  the  grade  school. 

First,  then,  you  must  train  yourself  to  become  a 
good  reader  of  all  kinds  of  material.  This  reader 
provides  a  wide  variety  of  material  for  practice  work. 
At  various  points  in  this  book,  speed  tests  are  given 
to  enable  you  to  determine  your  progress  in  the 
rapidity  of  getting  the  thought  from  the  printed  page. 
Supplement  the  practice  which  you  get  in  this  book  by 
reading  widely  in  magazines  and  other  books  of  about 
the  same  difficulty.  In  other  words,  set  out  with  the 
definite  purpose  to  train  yourself  to  become  a  rapid 
and  efficient  reader.  This  is  the  master  key  to  success 
in  studying. 

2.  Learning  to  concentrate  in  studying.  In  college 
I  had  two  friends  who  roomed  in  the  same  house  with 
me.  One  of  these  young  men  sat  down  at  his  study 
table  at  seven  o’clock  and  did  not  leave  it  until  ten  or 
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eleven  o'clock.  He  imagined  that  he  was  working 
hard  and  faithfully  but  he  merely  dawdled  over  his 
work.  The  other  fellow  would  sit  down  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  study  with  intense  concentra¬ 
tion.  Then  he  would  get  up  and  take  a  walk.  Again 
in  a  short  time  he  was  back  for  another  period  of 
concentrated  study. 

The  first  student  never  could  understand  how  the 
second  fellow  could  master  his  work  and  get  better 
grades  than  he  did  and  merely  “study  by  spurts"  as 
he  put  it.  He  failed  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  concentrating  and  dawdling. 

You  can  not  think  of  how  you  are  going  to  play 
a  football  game  or  about  the  good  time  you  are  going 
to  have  on  your  class  picnic  the  next  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  properly  master  your  lessons.  Sitting  with 
a  book  in  your  hands  and  running  your  eyes  over  the. 
words  while  you  are  thinking  of  something  else  will 
never  enable  you  to  master  your  lesson.  Use  your 
will  power  to  train  yourself,  when  you  study,  to  shut 
out  all  other  thoughts  and  study  with  intense  concen¬ 
tration,  You  will  soon  master  your  lessons  and  then 
you  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  amusements  and 
recreation.  A  good  student  is  one  who  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  his  work  regardless  of  what  is  going  on 
around  him. 

3.  Using  schemes  that  will  help  you  to  retain  the 
subject  matter  in  your  memory.  Several  schemes  for 
study  are  given  in  connection  with  the  stories  and 
articles  in  this  book  so  that  you  may  get  practice  in 
some  of  the  schemes  that  others  have  found  helpful. 

One  of  the  best  suggestions  is  to  study  against  time. 
You  should  drive  yourself  to  read  every  selection  just 
as  rapidly  as  you  can  intelligently  do  it.  You  will  be 
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surprised  at  the  improvement  that  you  can  make  if 
you  follow  this  method.  The  extra  speed  which  a 
champion  dash  runner  has  acquired,  comes  more  from 
the  times  when  he  has  driven  himself  at  his  greatest 
speed  than  from  the  times  when  he  has  gone  through 
his  practice  half-heartedly.  Set  a  definite  time  for 
getting  a  lesson,  concentrate  on  it  for  that  amount  of 
time,  and  drive  yourself  to  accomplish  it. 

The  good  student  also  learns  how  to  select  the  main 
points  involved  in  a  lesson  that  he  is  studying.  Not 
all  of  every  paragraph  or  of  every  topic  needs  to  be 
remembered.  If  only  the  important  points  are  selected, 
it  is  much  easier  to  fix  them  in  your  memory.  Practice 
in  selecting  the  main  points  of  a  selection  will  soon 
greatly  increase  your  ability  to  do  this  important  work. 

Some  students  have  found  it  very  helpful  to  set 
down  a  word,  an  expression,  or  sometimes  a  series  of 
condensed  statements  as  they  read  an  article.  After 
they  are  through  with  the  reading,  they  lay  the  book 
aside  and  try  to  recall  the  important  points  of  the 
selection  from  the  key  words  which  they  have  jotted 
down  on  their  note  paper. 

Making  an  outline  of  an  article  is  also  a  valuable 
aid  in  studying.  The  main  parts  of  the  article  can 
then  be  filled  in  from  the  outline  as  a  skeleton. 
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SPEED  TEST 

To  the  pupil:  Read  these  directions  and  then  pause  until 
the  teacher  gives  the  signal,  “Begin/’ 

The  aim  of  this  test  is  to  enable  you  to  determine  your  rate 
of  silent  reading  on  a  story  selection.  At  the  end  you  are  to  be 
prepared  to  tell  or  write  the  story,  so  you  must  not  read  so  fast 
that  you  will  not  remember  the  story. 

You  are  to  begin  reading  when  the  teacher  gives  the  signal 
and  to  read  as  rapidly  as  you  can  until  the  teacher  calls,  “Time/' 
You  are  then  to  make  a  check  mark  (V)  after  the  last  word 
you  were  reading  when  time  was  called.  Then  go  on  and  finish 
the  story. 

To  determine  your  rate  in?  words  per  minute,  count  the 
number  of  words  that  you  read  in  the  time  given  and  divide 
by  2. 

To  the  teacher:  Allow  exactly  2  minutes  for  the  speed  test. 


THE  MULE  SKINNER 

A  lieutenant  in  command  of  a  machine  gun  bat¬ 
talion  was  sitting  outside  of  his  “dugout”  one  evening 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne.  He  was  indus¬ 
triously  engaged  in  working  out  the  range  for  his 
guns  for  the  barrage  that  he  was  to  lay  down  the 
next  day.  Having  had  only  geometry  in  his  military 
academy  course,  he  was  experiencing  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  correct  range. 

A  mule  skinner  was  standing  close  by  watching 
him.  A  mule  skinner  was  a  soldier  assigned  to  the 
transport  division  which  brought  up  ammunition, 
food,  and  all  kinds  of  supplies  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness.  He  cared  for  the  mules  during  the  day  and 
drove  a  supply  wagon  at  night. 
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“May  I  inquire  what  you  are  trying  to  find, 
lieutenant  ?"  asked  the  mule  skinner. 

“I  am  working  out  the  range  for  the  machine  guns 
for  our  next  barrage/'  replied  the  lieutenant. 

“Will  you  let  me  see  how  you  do  it,  lieutenant?" 
inquired  the  subordinate. 

The  lieutenant  showed  him  the  engineer's  map  that 
he  had.  On  this  contour  map,  as  it  was  called,  lines 
were  drawn  through  all  places  that  had  the  same 
elevation  above  sea  level.  The  lieutenant  was  trying 
to  find  the  angle  at  which  his  machine  guns  should 
be  elevated  to  shoot  over  a  neighboring  hill  and  lay 
a  barrage  of  bullets  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  village 
which  lay  hidden  from  view  on  the  other  slope  of  the 
hill. 

“Let  me  take  the  map  and  your  book  a  moment, 
lieutenant,"  requested  the  private. 

He  looked  at  the  lines  on  the  map,  made  a  few 
computations  with  a  pencil,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
turned  over  the  correct  range  to  the  lieutenant. 

The  lieutenant  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a 
private  solve  this  perplexing'  problem  in  such  a  short 
time.  He  turned  to  the  soldier  and  inquired.  “In 
what  division  have  you  been  working?" 

“I  am  in  the  transport  division  of  your  battalion, 
sir." 

“You  noticed  that  I  said  have  been,  did  you  not?" 
responded  the  lieutenant.  “From  this  time  on  you  are 
to  report  as  sergeant  at  battalion  headquarters.  I 
do  not  propose  to  figure  any  more  ranges  as  long  as  I 
have  you  here  to  do  it  for  me.  May  I  inquire  what 
you  did  before  you  enlisted  in  the  army?" 
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“I  taught  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  sir,”  replied  the  new  sergeant. 

The  sergeant  immediately  took  up  his  duty  of 
working  out  the  range  cards  for  the  machine  guns. 
Each  gun  being  located  in  a  different  position,  must 
have  a  range  card  of  its  own.  These  cards  are 
placed  on  the  gun  in  such  a  position  that  when  a 
gun  is  pointed  toward  a  prominent  object,  the  range 
(or  distance  in  yards)  can  be  read  off  the  card  by 
the  gunner. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  colonel  came  along  in¬ 
specting  the  lines.  He  stopped  at  the  first  machine 
gun  of  this  battalion.  “How  far  is  it  to  that  little 
rise  in  the  ground  that  you  see  over  to  the  left?”  he 
inquired  of  the  gunner. 

The  gunner  swung  his  gun  around,  sighted  the 
miniature  hill,  looked  at  his  range  card,  and 
answered:  “1,535  yards,  sir.” 

The  colonel  picked  out  another  point  which  was 
very  unimportant  on  the  map.  The  gunner  quickly 
gave  him  the  range  of  this  point. 

The  colonel  went  to  the  next  gun  and  proceeded 
to  test  the  gunner  in  the  same  way  with  a  similar 
result. 

“Do  you  make  out  these  range  cards,  lieuten¬ 
ant?”  asked  the  colonel. 

“No,  sir,  I  have  a  sergeant  who  does  this  work, 
colonel,”  replied  the  lieutenant. 

“Send  for  him,”  said  the  colonel. 

Upon  his  appearance,  the  colonel  said:  “These 
are  excellent  range  cards.  What  did  you  do  before 
you  entered  the  army?” 

“School  teacher,  sir,”  returned  the  sergeant. 
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“And  where  did  you  teach  school?”  inquired  the 
colonel. 

“I  taught  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  sir.” 

“I  see/’  replied  the  colonel.  “May  I  see  how  you 
determine  the  ranges  on  these  cards?” 

The  sergeant  led  the  way  to  his  “dugout”  and 
showed  him  the  map  on  his  table.  By  coloring  the 
spaces  between  the  different  contour  lines,  with 
different  colors,  he  had  his  map  arranged  so  that  he 
could  easily  determine  the  difference  in  elevation 
between  two  points.  When  the  colonel  left,  he 
asked  for  two  or  three  samples  of  the  range  cards. 

A  few  days  later  the  lieutenant  received  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  headquarters.  He  turned  to  the  former 
mule  skinner  and  said:  “Sergeant,  you  are  asked  to 
report  at  the  officers’  training  camp  of  this  divi¬ 
sion.” 

After  the  sergeant  had  left,  he  turned  to  another 
officer  and  said:  “Education  pays  even  in  the  army. 
It  is  hard  to  predict  how  far  and  how  fast  that 
fellow  will  rise  with  his  ability  and  his  knowledge  of 
higher  mathematics.” 


Questions  on  the  Mule  Skinner 

1.  What  is  a  “mule  skinner”  in  the  army? 

2.  What  is  a  contour  map? 

3.  What  had  the  “Mule  Skinner”  done  before  enlisting? 

4.  Upon  what  problem  was  the  Lieutenant  working? 

5.  Why  could  the  “Mule  Skinner”  solve  such  problems 
more  easily  than  the  Lieutenant? 
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THE  NEW  THIRTY-FIFTH  STREETER 

You  will  find  here  an  easy  story  to  read  and  one  which 
you  can  read  rapidly.  The  main  point  of  the  story  is  the 
fine  sense  of  honor  that  Nelse  Martin  possessed.  His  re¬ 
fusal  to  work  for  popularity  when  he  might  have  been  very 
popular  by  doing  something  which  his  conscience  told  him 
not  to  do  is  the  thing  which  makes  Nelse  a  boy  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  As  you  read  look  out  for  these  points. 

Read  the  story  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  increase 
your  present  speed  in  silent  reading. 

During  the  last  week  of  September  the  word  went 
out  that  Nelse  Martin  was  going  to  transfer  to  the 
Thirty-fifth  Street  High  School.  The  Thirty-fifth 
Streeters  hailed  the  news  with  unrestrained  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“I  guess  we'll  have  a  poor  team  now!"  Midge  Tib- 
bets  cried.  “Nelse  at  right  half,  Brud  Masters  at  left. 
I  guess  that  combination  won't  make  them  sit  up  and 
take  notice !" 

Small  wonder  that  the  school  was  jubilant!  Nelse 
Martin  was  a  football  player  of  renown.  For  two 
years  he  had  been  the  “bright  particular  star"  of  the 
Polytechnic  eleven.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  entirely 
owing  to  him  and  to  his  good  right  foot  that  the  Poly¬ 
technic  team  had  beaten  the  Thirty-fifth  Streeters  and 
taken  away  the  city  championship  last  fall.  And  now 
his  family  had  moved,  and  Polytechnic  was  so  far  from 
his  new  home  that  he  could  not  go  there. 

Thirty-fifth  Street,  Polytechnic,  and  Rose  Avenue 
were  the  three  largest  schools  in  the  city.  They  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  half  dozen  other  public 
and  private  high  schools  in  town.  Naturally  the  three 
were  bitter  athletic  rivals. 
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The  Thirty-fifth  Street  eleven  was  to  play  Poly — as 
everyone  called  the  Polytechnic  School — the  second 
Saturday  in  October.  If  the  Thirty-fifth  Streeters 
won  that  game,  they  would  meet  Rose  Avenue  later 
for  the  championship.  If  they  lost,  Poly  and  Rose 
Avenue  would  fight  it  out. 

But  it  did  not  look  now  as  if  they  were  going  to 
lose — not  with  Nelse  Martin  on  the  team.  They  had 
been  pretty  doubtful  before.  Aside  from  Brud  Mas¬ 
ters,  their  star  half  back,  the  eleven  was  exceptionally 
weak  this  year.  But  with  both  Brud  and  Nelse  in  the 
back  field  they  need  not  worry. 

Moreover,  by  acquiring  Nelse  Martin  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Streeters  made  a  double  gain.  Besides  being  a 
tremendous  help  to  them,  he  would  be  a  tremendous 
loss  to  Poly.  If  the  truth  be  told,  taking  him  from 
the  Poly  team  was  like  taking  the  mainspring  from 
a  watch. 

After  hearing  that  Nelse  was  coming,  the  school 
waited  in  excited  expectancy  for  him  to  arrive.  And 
when  he  appeared  two  days  later  they  greeted  him 
with  open  arms. 

Most  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Streeters  had  seen  him 
before  on  the  field,  but  few  of  them  had  ever  seen 
him  at  close  range.  He  was  all  that  they  could  have 
asked,  and  more.  He  was  tall,  but  not  too  tall ;  heavy, 
but  not  too  heavy.  And  he  had  that  litheness  of  move¬ 
ment  that  marks  the  born  football  player. 

He  had  very  little  to  say.  When  the  subject  of  his 
athletic  ability  was  brought  up,  he  said  less  than  ever 
and  switched  the  talk  to  some  other  field.  Midge 
occupied  a  peculiar  place  in  athletics  at  the  school.  By 
common  consent  he  was  a  sort  of  general  manager  and 
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coach  for  all  the  teams.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  an 
athlete  himself;  he  was  too  small  for  football,  and  too 
short  for  basketball,  and  he  had  no  knack  for  baseball 
whatever.  Although  he  did  do  the  broad  jump  for  the 
track  team,  he  was  not  very  good  at  it.  But  in  spite  of 
his  lack  of  physical  ability,  the  school  had  learned  to 
respect  his  superior  brain  power  and  in  matters  where 
headwork  was  needed,  seldom  questioned  his  word. 

Midge  had  not  troubled  to  ask  Nelse  whether  the 
other  meant  to  play  on  the  Thirty-fifth  Street  team. 
Like  everyone  else,  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Nelse  did  mean  to.  So  the  blow,  when  it  came,  fell 
all  the  harder  for  being  utterly  unexpected.  . 

After  Midge  had  waited  on  the  steps  some  time, 
Ted  Scanlon  came  out.  Ted  was  captain  of  the  eleven, 
but  he  was  pretty  much  of  a  figurehead.  Midge  ran 
the  team. 

Ted's  face  wore  a  woe-begone  expression,  and  his 
eyes  were  downcast. 

“What's  the  matter?"  Midge  inquired. 

“Listen,  Midge,"  said  Ted.  “I  just  asked  Nelse 
whether  he  was  coming  out  to  practice  today.  What 
do  you  think  he  said?" 

“Well,  what?"  asked  Midge. 

“He  said  he  wasn't  coming  out  today,  or  any  other 
day.  He — he  isn't  going  to  play  with  us,  Midge." 

“April  fool  is  past !"  snapped  Midge.  “Quit  string¬ 
ing  me." 

“I'm  not  stringing  you.  It's  so.  He's  got  a  funny 
notion  about  its  not  being  fair  to  Poly  to  play  on  our 
team.  He — but  here  he  comes  now.  Ask  him  about 
it,  if  you  don't  want  to  believe  me." 
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Midge  turned.  Nelse  was  just  starting  down  the 
front  steps,  and  Midge  hurried  to  intercept  him. 

“What’s  this  nonsense  Ted’s  telling  me?”  he  asked. 
“He  says  you  told  him  you  weren’t  going  to  play  with 
us,  and — ” 

“I  did  tell  him  that,”  said  Nelse  quietly  and  seri¬ 
ously.  Nelse  seemed  to  have  a  habit  of  saying  things 
seriously. 

“It’s  like  this,”  Nelse  went  on.  “I’ve  been  playing 
with  the  Poly  fellows  for  two  years;  I’ve  practised 
with  them  this  season  for  a  month.  I  know  all  their 
plays.  I  know  all  their  signals.  If  I  played  against 
them—” 

“But — let  them  change  their  plays  and  signals.  I 
don’t  see — ” 

“Change  their  plays  and  signals  this  late  in  the 
season?  With  their  game  with  you  less  than  three 
weeks  away?  They  couldn’t  do  that.  You  know  they 
couldn’t.” 

“Well,  that’s  their  lookout,”  said  Midge.  “It  isn’t 
yours.  You’re  a  Thirty-fifth  Streeter  now,  and — ” 

“And  I’ll  do  anything  for  Thirty-fifth  Street  that 
I’d  have  done  for  Poly.  But  I  wouldn’t  have  done  this 
for  Poly.  Of  course,  if  you  beat  them,  and  then  want 
to  use  me  against  Rose  Avenue,  that’s  different,  I — ” 

“But  it’s  against  Poly  that  we  need  you.  If  we 
don’t  beat  Poly,  we  won’t  get  a  chance  to  play  Rose 
Avenue.  It  isn’t  your  fault  your  family  moved  over 
here.”  Midge’s  voice  took  on  a  coaxing  note.  “Now 
listen,  Nelse.” 

But  Nelse  shook  his  head.  “There’s  no  use  argu- 
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ing,”  he  said.  “I'm  not  going  to  play  against  Polv.” 

Then  Midge  lost  his  temper. 

“All  right!”  he  cried.  “If  that's  the  sort  you  are, 
we  don't  need  you.  If  you're  too  stuck  on  your  old 
school  to  play  against  it,  we  can — '' 

Nelse's  lips  tightened  into  a  straight,  thin  line. 
“I'm  sorry  you  feel  that  way  about  it,''  he  said,  as 
he  turned  away. 

“What's  more,''  said  Midge,  “we'll  make  it  good 
and  hot  for  you  here!  We  want  no  halfway  fellows 
at  this  school.  Either  you're  a  full-fledged  Thirty-fifth 
Streeter,  or  you’re  no  Thirty-fifth  Streeter  at  all.” 

Nelse  stopped.  He  swung  round,  flushing  angrily, 
as  if  to  reply.  But  then  he  apparently  thought  better 
of  it,  for  he  went  on  down  the  steps  and  started  up 
the  street. 

Midge  and  Ted  Scanlon  carried  the  news  to  the 
field.  The  team  listened  in  surprised  silence  while 
Midge  told  of  his  talk  with  Nelse.  Then  the  surprise 
gave  way  to  resentment. 

“It  isn't  that  we’ve  really  got  to  have  him  against 
Poly,”  Midge  said.  “If  we're  worth  our  salt,  we  ought 
to  win  anyhow;  the  Poly  team  won’t  be  anything 
wonderful  with  him  gone.  But  it's  the  principle  of 
the  thing.”  He  repeated  the  threat  he  had  made. 

“You  bet  we'll  make  it  hot  for  him!”  agreed  Puffer 
Andrews,  the  big  centre.  “He’ll  be  sorry  that  he  ever 
came  here.” 

They  made  good  their  boast.  Many  a  time  during 
the  next  seven  days  Nelse  Martin  wished  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  could  have  continued  to  go  to  Polytech¬ 
nic.  Acting  as  a  unit,  the  Thirty-fifth  Streeters  treated 
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him  with  a  contemptuous  disdain  that  would  have 
penetrated  a  far  thicker  skin  than  his.  Few  of  them 
even  spoke  to  him.  The  scrupulous  politeness  of  those 
who  did  speak  to  him  cut  deeper  than  sneers  or  open 
abuse. 

What  made  his  ostracism  infinitely  harder  to  bear 
was  that  his  old  team  mates  also  misunderstood  his 
action  in  refusing  to  play  against  them.  One  day  he 
went  over  to  watch  them  practice.  They  acted  as  if 
he  were  still  one  of  them. 

“So  you’re  not  playing  with  Thirty-fifth  Street,” 
one  of  them  said.  “Good  old  Nelse!  Still  a  Poly  fel¬ 
low  at  heart,  aren’t  you?” 

Nelse  went  home  in  disgust. 

The  following  week,  on  the  Saturday  of  which  the 
Poly  game  was  to  occur,  he  noticed  a  lull  in  his  perse¬ 
cution.  It  was  not  that  the  Thirty-fifth  Streeters  for¬ 
gave  him;  they  had  merely  forgotten  him.  Now  that 
the  big  game  was  so  near,  they  had  something  more 
important  to  think  about. 

They  had  something  to  worry  about,  too.  A  rumor 
was  abroad  that  a  previously  unknown  youth  named 
Danny  Burke  had  stepped  into  Nelse’s  shoes  at  Poly 
and  was  filling  them  so  successfully  that  Nelse  was 
scarcely  being  missed. 

Saturday  came.  The  two  teams  battled  desperately 
through  four  fifteen-minute  quarters.  It  was  as  fierce¬ 
ly  contested  a  game  as  anyone  in  either  team  could 
remember.  Danny  Burke  proved  that,  although  the 
reports  about  him  may  have  been  exaggerated,  they 
certainly  had  some  foundation.  Except  for  his  ster¬ 
ling  work  his  team  would  have  been  swiftly  and  de- 
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cisively  defeated.  As  it  was  the  game  ended  in  a  tie, 

7—7- 

The  Thirty-fifth  Streeters  were  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed.  A  tie  was  not  so  bad  as  a  defeat,  of  course, 
but  they  had  expected  to  win.  They  had  wanted  a 
chance  to  meet  Rose  Avenue  for  the  championship. 
Now  both  teams  would  have  to  play  Rose  Avenue,  and 
if  both  won, — which  was  very  probable,  for  Rose  Ave¬ 
nue,  after  a  good  start,  was  going  badly  indeed — 
neither  team  could  rightly  call  itself  the  champions. 
It  was  an  unsatisfactory  mtfddle,  all  round. 

Naturally  enough,  they  revenged  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  Nelse.  Midge  pointed  out  that,  if  they  had 
so  nearly  won  without  him,  they  would  have  been 
absolutely  certain  of  winning  with  him.  Nelse  and 
Nelse  alone  had  robbed  them  of  the  championship. 
The  treatment  that  the  school  formerly  accorded 
Nelse  seemed  almost  cordial  compared  with  that  with 
which  he  was  favored  now. 

The  approaching  game  between  Poly  and  Rose 
Avenue  excited  no  great  amount  of  interest,  for  Poly 
was  thought  to  be  a  sure  winner.  A  week  before,  the 
West  Side  eleven  had  been  held  scoreless  for  three 
quarters  by  an  insignificant  little  private  school  and 
had  won  only  by  scoring  a  fluky  touchdown  in  the  last 
two  minutes  of  play. 

The  game  was  to  be  played  on  the  Rose  Avenue  field, 
over  on  the  fashionable  West  Side.  Of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Streeters,  only  Midge  Andrews  went  to  see  the  game ; 
and  Midge,  as  Puffer  remarked,  would  have  traveled 
an  equal  distance  to  witness  a  cat  fight. 

The  game  was  over  at  half  past  four.  Within  an 
hour  after  that  Midge  had  hunted  up  every  member 
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of  the  Thirty-fifth  Street  team,  bringing  joyous  news. 
Rose  Avenue  had  astounded  everyone,  not  excepting 
themselves,  by  trouncing  Poly  to  the  merry  tune  of 

21 - O. 

That  event  turned  the  football  situation  topsy-turvy. 
It  put  the  Thirty-fifth  Streeters  back  into  the  running. 
If  they  should  beat  Rose  Avenue,  the  championship 
would  be  theirs. 

Busy  days  followed.  The  Rose  Avenue  game  was 
just  three  weeks  away,  and  Midge  meant  to  put  every 
day  of  those  three  weeks  to  good  use.  He  knew  that 
he  had  to.  The  team  had  let  up  considerably  since  the 
Poly  game.  It  needed  practice  and  plenty  of  it. 

One  day  Brud  Masters  failed  to  come  to  school.  At 
first  no  one  attached  any  importance  to  the  incident. 
Brud  was  an  eighteen-carat  half  back,  but  he  was  not 
exactly  an  eighteen-carat  student.  It  was  nothing 
unusual  for  him  to  be  absent.  But  when  he  did  not 
appear  the  next  day  either,  the  school  began  to  get 
curious.  On  the  third  day,  when  his  seat  was  still 
empty,  Midge  decided  to  investigate. 

As  soon  as  school  was  out,  he  went  to  Brud’s  house. 
He  came  to  the  field  an  hour  afterwards  looking  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  last  friend  on  earth. 

“Brud’s  quit  us,”  he  said,  “quit  us  cold.  He’s  moved 
over  on  the  West  Side  and  registered  at  Rose  Avenue.” 

An  incredulous  silence  followed.  It  lasted  only  a 
moment.  Then  everyone  began  to  ask  questions  at 
once.  Midge  waited  until  they  were  quiet  and  then 
explained. 

“His  parents  have  sent  him  to  live  with  a  rich  aunt 
over  on  Pepper  Drive,”  he  said.  “She’s  old  and  hasn’t 
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anyone  to  stay  with  her.  Pepper  Drive  is  right  near 
the  Rose  Avenue  school,  you  know ;  and,  anyway,  his 
aunt  would  want  him  to  go  there.  All  the  rich  fellows 
go  to  Rose  Avenue.  I — I  don’t  know  whether  he’s 
going  to  play  against  us  or  not.” 

He  colored  a  little  as  he  said  that,  and  some  of  the 
others  colored,  too.  All  of  them  looked  uncomfortable. 

That  afternoon  the  practice  was  not  successful. 
The  substitute  that  Midge  put  in  Brud’s  place  spoiled 
play  after  play.  His  clumsiness  set  the  other  players 
on  edge,  and  they  began  to  lose  spirit.  They  played 
lifelessly,  as  if  they  did  not  care  whether  they  won 
or  not. 

The  next  day  Midge  made  up  his  mind  to  find  out 
for  certain  whether  Brud  was  going  to  play  with  Rose 
Avenue.  He  wanted  to  know  the  worst,  and  have  it 
over  with.  The  one  way  to  find  out  was  to  go  to  head¬ 
quarters — the  Rose  Avenue  field.  Midge  went 

But  when  he  got  there,  they  were  holding  secret 
practice,  and  he  could  not  get  in. 

“I  want  to  see  Brud  Masters,”  he  said  to  the  gate¬ 
keeper.  “Is  he  here?” 

The  gatekeeper  hesitated.  His  expression  an¬ 
swered  Midge’s  question.  Either  as  a  spectator  or  as 
a  player,  Brud  was  inside  the  field. 

“Unless  it’s  important — ” 

“It  is  important,”  said  Midge.  “Tell  him  Midge 
Tibbets  wants  him.  He’ll  come.” 

When  the  gatekeeper  presently  returned,  Brud 
Masters  was  with  him.  One  glance  at  Brud  told  Midge 
all  that  he  wished  to  know.  Brud  had  his  football  suit 
on ;  he  was  panting  and  perspiring  from  exertion. 
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“  ’Lo,  Midge  !”  he  said,  with  affected  carelessness. 
“What’s  up?” 

“You — you  traitor!”  Midge  exclaimed. 

Brud  laughed  easily.  “What  do  you  mean?  You 
weren’t  going  to  play  Nelse  against  Poly  when  he 
changed  to  Thirty-fifth  Street,  were  you?  And  you 
haven’t  made  life  miserable  for  him  because  he 
wouldn’t  do  it,  have  you?” 

Midge  returned  to  his  own  field.  He  told  the  team 
briefly  that  he  had  seen  Brud,  and  that  they  could  count 
on  having  him  against  them  in  the  Rose  Avenue  game. 

That  week  went  by.  The  following  week — the  week 
of  the  game — arrived.  On  Tuesday  Midge,  starting 
for  the  field  after  school,  met  Nelse  Martin  on  the 
front  lawn.  He  was  about  to  go  past,  when  Nelse 
caught  his  arm. 

“Listen,  Midge,”  the  other  said.  “They  are  saying 
that  Brud’s  going  to  play  with  Rose  Avenue.  Is  it 
true?” 

Midge  nodded.  He  had  not  spoken  to  Nelse  Martin 
since  the  day  Nelse  came  to  school. 

“Are  you  sure?”  Nelse  persisted. 

“I  ought  to  be!”  snapped  Midge.  “He  told  me  so 
himself.”  Again  he  tried  to  go  on,  but  again  Nelse 
detained  him. 

“Do  you  know  Bob  Hester,  the  Rose  Avenue  cap¬ 
tain?”  Nelse  asked.  “If  you  do — ” 

“No,”  said  Midge,  “and  I  don’t  want  to.” 

Nelse  flushed.  “I  was  going  to  suggest,”  he  began ; 
then  he  stopped  and,  turning  abruptly,  walked  away. 
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“The  chump !”  he  muttered.  “If  he’d  only  lis¬ 
tened — ” 

A  street  car  came  along.  Nelse  hesitated.  Why 
should  he  do  anything  for  Midge?  Why  should  he  do 
anything  for  the  Thirty- fifth  Street  school?  What 
had  either  done  for  him  except  to  insult  and  abuse 
him  ?  But — 

With  a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders  he  stepped  into 
the  street,  stopped  the  car  and  climbed  on. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  got  off  the  car  at  the  Rose 
Avenue  field.  The  Rose  Avenue  players  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  yet,  and  Nelse  sat  down  on  a  fire  hydrant  and 
waited.  When  they  came,  he  stopped  Bob  Hester, 
their  captain. 

“O  Bob!”  he  called  as  the  other  passed.  “May  I 
see  you  a  minute?” 

Bob  Hester,  a  somewhat  stout,  good-natured  look¬ 
ing  youth,  turned  in  surprise. 

“Why,  hello  there,  Nelse !”  he  said.  “Haven’t  seen 
you  in  an  age;  not  since  you  Poly  fellows  wiped  the 
earth  up  with  us  last  year.  But  you’re  a  Thirty-fifth 
Streeter  now,  aren’t  you?  Why  aren’t  you  playing 
over  there?” 

“That,”  said  Nelse,  “is  just  what  I  want  to  see  you 
about.” 

They  stood  there  by  the  hydrant  for  a  full  half  hour. 
Nelse,  usually  so  taciturn,  did  most  of  the  talking. 
Bob  Hester  was  only  mildly  interested  at  first,  but  as 
Nelse  went  on  the  Rose  Avenue  captain  became  more 
and  more  attentive.  At  last  he  rubbed  his  chin  in 
perplexity. 

“Tell  me  this,  Nelse,”  he  said.  “Did  Midge  Tibbets 
send  you  over  here  to  see  me?” 
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Nelse  smiled  dryly.  “That’s  likely,”  he  said.  “Ask 
Brud  how  thick  Midge  and  I  are.” 

“Speaking  of  Brud,”  said  Hester,  “suppose  we  go 
in  and  talk  this  over  with  him?  We’ll  see  what  he 
says.” 

They  went  inside  the  field  in  search  of  Brud.  It 
was  almost  an  hour  later  when  Nelse  Martin  finally 
came  out  and  caught  a  car  home. 

Since  the  Thirty-fifth  Streeters  had  learned  that 
Brud  meant  to  play  against  them,  Midge  Tibbets  had 
been  having  a  herculean  task  to  get  his  men  to  prac¬ 
tice.  They  refused  to  work  seriously.  What  was  the 
use?  Even  with  Brud  they  would  have  had  a  hard 
enough  time  to  win.  Now  they  had  no  chance  what¬ 
ever. 

As  the  game  drew  near,  Midge  noticed  that  the 
members  of  the  team  were  muttering  among  them¬ 
selves  a  good  deal.  He  did  not  have  to  wonder  long 
what  the  secret  was.  Ted  Scanlon  approached  him, 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease. 

“See  here,  Midge,”  he  said.  “We’re  up  against  it. 
With  Brud  playing  with  Rose  Avenue  we’ll  simply  be 
snowed  under.  Why  can’t  we  forget  our  grudge 
against  Nelse  Martin  and  ask  him  to  play  with  us? 
He  said  he’d  play  against  Rose  Avenue,  you  know. 
He  wouldn’t  have  much  time  to  learn  our  signals,  but 
he’d  have  almost  as  much  time  as  Brud’s  had  to  learn 
the  Rose  Avenue  signals,  and — ” 

He  got  no  further,  for  just  then  Midge  proceeded 
to  go  up  into  the  air — literally  and  figuratively.  The 
tension  he  had  been  under  the  last  few  days  had 
strained  his  nerves  to  the  snapping  point.  When 
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Midge  finished,  Ted  felt  much  as  if  he  had  been  run 
through  a  steam  laundry. 

“You  can  have  Nelse  Martin,  or  you  can  have  me!” 
was  Midge’s  fiery  conclusion.  “It’s  up  to  you.” 

Of  course  they  chose  Midge. 

Saturday  afternoon  Midge  led  an  utterly  demora¬ 
lized,  utterly  disheartened  team  out  on  the  field.  The 
sight  of  them,  as  they  sat  dejectedly  about,  waiting  for 
the  game  to  start,  brought  Midge  wrathfully  to  his 
feet.  He  told  them  bluntly  what  he  thought  of  them ; 
but  the  tongue  lashing,  which  was  a  fit  companion  to 
the  one  he  had  given  Ted  Scanlon  several  days  before, 
served  only  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  spirit  from  the 
team. 

As  Midge  turned  disgustedly  away,  one  of  the  minor 
officials  came  up  to  him. 

“Bob  Hester,  the  Rose  Avenue  captain,  wants  to 
see  you,”  the  official  said.  “He’s  waiting  by  the  south 
goal  posts.’” 

Midge  walked  slowly  over  where  Hester  was,  won¬ 
dering  absently  what  the  other  could  want  of  him. 
The  Rose  Avenue  man  greeted  him  with  a  smile. 

“I  just  wanted  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  “that  I’m  not 
going  to  use  Brud  Masters  today.  Don’t  faint.” 

Midge  did  not  faint,  but  he  came  perilously  near 
doing  so.  When  he  could  find  his  voice,  he  stam¬ 
mered:  “But  I — I  don’t  understand — ” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  quite  understand  myself,”  said 
Hester.  “I  certainly  meant  to  use  Brud.  But  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  a  talk  with  a  fellow  from  your  school, 
and  he  convinced  me  that  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  use 
him.  Later  we  talked  it  over  with  Brud,  and  he 
agreed  that  it  would  be  best  if  he  didn’t  play.” 
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“Who — was  it  you  talked  to?”  Midge  asked. 

“Nelse  Martin,”  Hester  replied.  ‘Til  admit  I 
couldn’t  see  his  point  at  first.  I  might  not  have  seen 
it  at  all,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
refused  to  play  with  you  fellows  against  Poly  in  the 
same  sort  of  case.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Thirty-fifth  Street¬ 
ers  actually  won  that  afternoon’s  game  and  the  city 
championship  with  it.  The  news  that  Brud  was  not  to 
play  against  them  made  a  new  team  of  them;  they 
went  out  on  the  field  and  fought  as  they  had  never 
known  that  they  could  fight.  They  won  by  the  nar¬ 
row  margin  of  one  field  goal. 

The  result  of  the  game,  however,  is  of  very  little 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  a  taste  for  details.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  a  meeting  that  took  place  between  Midge 
Tibbets  and  Nelse  Martin  the  following  Monday. 

When  Nelse  reached  school,  he  found  Midge  sitting 
on  the  steps.  Midge  had  a  yellow  scratch  pad  on  his 
knee,  and  he  was  studying  this  pad  with  interest. 
Glancing  up  he  saw  Nelse. 

“O,  Nelse!”  he  called.  “Come  over  here,  will  you? 
I’m  just  doping  out  a  basketball  team;  practice  starts 
Wednesday,  you  know.  I’ve  got  you  down  for  one 
of  the  forwards ;  that’s  what  you  played  at  Poly.  Say, 
with  you  at  one  forward,  and  Puffer  Andrews  at  the 
other,  I  guess  we  won’t  show  something,  though!” 

— Kenneth  Carlyle  Beatson. 

Courtesy  of  The  Youth’s  Companion. 
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Application  Lesson 

Try  to  think  of  some  boy  or  girl  of  whom  you  know  or 
have  heard  that  took  an  equally  brave  or  praiseworthy  stand 
in  some  difficult  situation.  Write  this  story  that  you  think 
of,  in  the  most  interesting  style  at  your  command.  Your 
instructor  will  then  select  the  two  or  three  best  stories  and 
have  them  read  to  the  class.  Try  to  make  yours  one  that 
your  classmates  will  enjoy  hearing. 


A  PRAIRIE  FIRE 

This  account  of  a  prairie  fire  is  taken  from  “The  Prairie” 
by  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  party  involved  consists 
of  six  persons :  the  old  trapper,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story ; 
Captain  Middleton  and  his  wife  Inez;  Paul  Hover  and  his 
sweetheart  Ellen,  and  Dr.  Battius,  a  naturalist  who  has  been 
studying  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  great  plains  of  the 
West.  The  party  on  the  preceding  day  had  been  captured 
by  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians  and  had  effected  their  escape 
during  the  night.  They  were  now  fleeing  toward  the  village 
of  a  tribe  of  friendly  Pawnee  Indians.  Picture  the  scene  as 
you  read  this  story  and  notice  Cooper’s  wonderful  power 
in  describing  such  situations. 

The  sleep  of  the  fugitives  lasted  for  several  hours. 
The  trapper  was  the  first  to  shake  off  its  influence,  as 
he  had  been  the  last  to  court  its  refreshment.  Rising, 
just  as  the  grey  light  of  day  began  to  brighten  that 
portion  of  the  studded  vault  which  rested  on  the  east¬ 
ern  margin  of  the  plain,  he  summoned  his  companions 
from  their  warm  lairs,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  their  being  once  more  on  the  alert.  While  Middleton 
attended  to  the  arrangements  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
forts  of  Inez  and  Ellen,  in  the  long  and  painful  journey 
which  lay  before  them,  the  old  man  and  Paul  prepared 
the  meal,  which  the  former  had  advised  them  to  take 
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before  they  proceeded  to  horse.  These  several  dispo¬ 
sitions  were  not  long  in  making,  and  the  little  group 
was  soon  seated  about  a  repast  which,  though  it  might 
want  the  elegancies  to  which  the  bride  of  Middleton 
had  been  accustomed,  was  not  deficient  in  the  more 
important  requisites  of  savour  and  nutriment. 

“When  we  get  lower  into  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Pawnees/'  said  the  trapper,  laying  a  morsel  of 
delicate  venison  before  Inez,  on  a  little  trencher  neatly 
made  of  horn,  and  expressly  for  his  own  use,  “we  shall 
find  the  buffaloes  fatter  and  sweeter,  the  deer  in  more 
abundance,  and  all  the  gifts  of  the  Lord  abounding 
to  satisfy  our  wants.  Perhaps  we  may  even  strike  a 
beaver,  and  get  a  morsel  from  his  tail,  by  way  of  a 
rare  mouthful." 

“What  course  do  you  mean  to  pursue,  when  you 
have  once  thrown  these  bloodhounds  from  the  chase?" 
demanded  Middleton. 

“If  I  might  advise,"  said  Paul,  “it  would  be  to  strike 
a  water-course,  and  get  upon  its  downward  current, 
as  soon  as  may  be.  Give  me  a  cotton-wood,  and  I  will 
turn  you  out  a  canoe  that  shall  carry  us  all,  the  jackass 
excepted,  in  perhaps  the  work  of  a  day  and  a  night. 
Ellen,  here,  is  a  lively  girl  enough,  but  then  she  is  no 
great  race-rider ;  and  it  would  be  far  more  comfortable 
to  boat  six  or  eight  hundred  miles,  than  to  go  loping 
along  like  so  many  elks  measuring  the  prairies;  be¬ 
sides,  water  leaves  no  trail." 

“I  will  not  swear  to  that,"  returned  the  trapper;  “I 
have  often  thought  the  eyes  of  a  Red-skin  would  find  a 
trail  in  air." 

“See,  Middleton,"  exclaimed  Inez,  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  youthful  pleasure,  that  caused  her  for  a  moment  to 
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forget  her  situation,  “how  lovely  is  that  sky;  surely 
it  contains  a  promise  of  happier  times !” 

“It  is  glorious !”  returned  her  husband.  “Glorious 
and  heavenly  is  that  streak  of  vivid  red,  and  here  is  a 
still  brighter  crimson;  rarely  have  I  seen  a  richer 
rising  of  the  sun.” 

“Rising  of  the  sun !”  slowly  repeated  the  old  man, 
lifting  his  tall  person  from  its  seat  with  a  deliberate 
and  abstracted  air,  while  he  kept  his  eye  riveted  on  the 
changing,  and  certainly  beautiful  tints,  that  were  gar¬ 
nishing  the  vault  of  heaven.  “Rising  of  the  sun !  I 
like  not  such  risings  of  the  sun.  Ah's  me!  the  imps 
have  circumvented  us  with  a  vengeance.  The  prairie 
is  on  fire!’ ’ 

“God  in  Heaven  protect  us !”  cried  Middleton,  catch¬ 
ing  Inez  to  his  bosom,  under  the  instant  impression  of 
the  imminence  of  their  danger.  “There  is  no  time  to 
lose,  old  man;  each  instant  is  a  day;  let  us  fly;” 

“Whither  ?”  demanded  the  trapper,  motioning  him, 
with  calmness  and  dignity,  to  arrest  his  steps.  “In 
this  wildernes  of  grass  and  reeds,  you  are  like  a  vessel 
in  the  broad  lakes  without  a  compass.  A  single  step 
on  the  wrong  course  might  prove  the  destruction  of 
us  all.  It  is  seldom  danger  is  so  pressing,  that  there 
is  not  time  enough  for  reason  to  do  its  work,  young 
officer;  therefore  let  us  await  its  biddings.” 

“For  my  own  part,”  said  Paul  Hover,  looking  about 
him  with  no  equivocal  expression  of  concern,  “I 
acknowledge,  that  should  this  dry  bed  of  weeds  get 
fairly  in  a  flame,  a  bee  would  have  to  make  a  flight 
higher  than  common  to  prevent  his  wings  from 
scorching.  Therefore,  old  trapper,  I  agree  with  the 
captain,  and  say  mount  and  run.” 
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“Ye  are  wrong — ye  are  wrong;  man  is  not  a  beast 
to  follow  the  gift  of  instinct,  and  to  snuff  up  his 
knowledge  by  a  taint  in  the  air,  or  a  rumbling  in  the 
sound ;  but  he  must  see  and  reason  and  then  conclude. 
So  follow  me  a  little  to  the  left,  where  there  is  a  rise 
in  the  ground,  whence  we  may  make  our  reconnoi- 
terings.” 

The  old  man  waved  his  hand  with  authority,  and  led 
the  way  without  further  parlance  to  the  spot  he  had 
indicated,  followed  by  the  whole  of  his  alarmed  com¬ 
panions.  An  eye  less  practised  than  that  of  the  trapper 
might  have  failed  in  discovering  the  gentle  elevation 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  looked  on  the  surface 
of  the  meadow  like  a  growth  a  little  taller  than  com¬ 
mon.  When  they  reached  the  place,  however,  the 
stinted  grass  itself  announced  the  absence  of  that 
moisture  which  had  fed  the  rank  weeds  of  most  of  the 
plain,  and  furnished  a  clue  to  the  evidence  by  which 
he  had  judged  of  the  formation  of  the  ground  hidden 
beneath.  Here  a  few  minutes  were  lost  in  breaking 
down  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  herbage,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their  position,  rose 
even  above  the  heads  of  Middleton  and  Paul,  and  in 
obtaining  a  look-out  that  might  command  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  sea  of  fire. 

The  frightful  prospect  added  nothing  to  the  hopes 
of  those  who  had  so  fearful  a  stake  in  the  result. 
Although  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  the  vivid 
colors  of  the  sky  continued  to  deepen,  as  if  the  fierce 
element  were  bent  on  an  impious  rivalry  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Bright  flashes  of  flame  shot  up  here  and 
there,  along  the  margin  of  the  waste,  like  the  nimble 
coruscations  of  the  north,  but  far  more  angry  and 
threatening  in  their  color  and  changes.  The  anxiety 
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on  the  rigid  features  of  the  trapper  sensibly  deepened, 
as  he  leisurely  traced  these  evidences  of  a  conflagra¬ 
tion,  which  spread  in  a  broad  belt  about  their  place 
of  refuge,  until  he  had  encircled  the  whole  horizon. 

Shaking  his  head,  as  he  again  turned  his  face  to  the 
point  where  the  danger  seemed  nighest  and  most  rap¬ 
idly  approaching,  the  old  man  said,  “Now  we  have 
been  cheating  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have 
thrown  these  Tetons  (Sioux  Indians)  from  our  trail, 
while  here  is  proof  enough  that  they  not  only  know 
where  we  lie,  but  that  they  intend  to  smoke  us  out, 
like  so  many  skulking  beasts  of  prey.  See,  they  have 
lighted  the  fire  around  the  whole  bottom  at  the  same 
moment,  and  we  are  as  completely  hemmed  in  by  the 
devils  as  an  island  by  its  waters.” 

“Let  us  mount  and  ride,”  cried  Middleton;  “is  life 
not  worth  a  struggle?” 

“Whither  would  ye  go?  Is  a  Teton  horse  a  sala¬ 
mander  that  can  walk  amid  fiery  flames  unhurt,  or  do 
you  think  the  Lord  will  show  his  might  in  our  behalf, 
as  in  the  days  of  old  and  carry  you  harmless  through 
such  a  furnace  as  you  may  see  glowing  beneath  yonder 
red  sky?  There  are  Siouxes,  too,  hemming  the  fire 
with  their  arrows  and  knives  on  every  side  of  us,  or 
I  am  no  judge  of  their  murderous  deviltries.” 

“We  will  ride  into  the  center  of  the  whole  tribe,” 
returned  the  youth  fiercely,  “and  put  their  manhood 
to  the  test.” 

“Ay,  it’s  well  in  words,  but  what  would  it  prove  in 
deeds?  Here  is  a  dealer  in  bees,  who  can  teach  you 
wisdom  in  a  matter  like  this.” 

“Now  for  that  matter,  old  trapper,”  said  Paul, 
stretching  his  athletic  form  like  a  mastiff  conscious  of 
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his  strength,  “I  am  on  the  side  of  the  captain,  and  am 
clearly  for  a  race  against  the  fire,  though  it  line  me 
into  a  Teton  wigwam.  Here  is  Ellen,  who  will — ” 

“Of  what  use,  of  what  use  are  your  stout  hearts, 
when  the  element  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  conquered  as 
well  as  human  men.  Look  about  you,  friends;  the 
wreath  of  smoke  that  is  rising  from  the  bottoms  plainly 
says  that  there  is  no  outlet  from  the  spot,  without 
crossing  a  belt  of  fire.  Look  for  yourselves,  my  men ; 
look  for  yourselves;  if  you  can  find  a  single  opening, 
I  will  engage  to  follow.” 

The  examination  which  his  companions  so  instantly 
and  so  intently  made,  rather  served  to  assure  them  of 
their  desperate  situation  than  to  appease  their  fears. 
Huge  columns  of  smoke  were  rolling  up  from  the 
plain,  and  thickening  in  gloomy  masses  around  the 
horizon.  The  red  glow,  which  gleamed  upon  their 
enormous  folds,  now  lighting  their  volumes  with  the 
glare  of  the  conflagration,  and  now  flashing  to  another 
point,  as  the  flame  beneath  glided  ahead,  leaving  all 
behind  enveloped  in  awful  darkness,  and  proclaiming 
louder  than  words  the  character  of  the  imminent  and 
approaching  danger. 

“This  is  terrible!”  exclaimed  Middleton,  folding 
the  trembling  Inez  to  his  heart.  “At  such  a  time  as 
this,  and  in  such  a  manner.” 

“The  gates  of  heaven  are  open  to  all  who  truly  be 
lieve,”  murmured  the  pious  devotee  in  his  bosom. 

“This  resignation  is  maddening !  But  we  are  men, 
and  will  make  a  struggle  for  our  lives !  How  now,  my 
brave  and  spirited  friend,  shall  we  yet  mount  and  push 
across  the  flames  or  shall  we  stand  here,  and  see  those 
we  most  love  perish  in  this  frightful  manner,  without 
an  effort?” 
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“I  am  for  a  swarming  time,  and  a  flight  before  the 
hive  is  too  hot  to  hold  us said  the  bee-hunter,  to 
whom  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Middleton  addressed 
himself.  “Come,  old  trapper,  you  must  acknowledge 
this  is  but  a  slow  way  of  getting  out  of  danger.  If  we 
tarry  here  much  longer,  it  will  be  in  the  fashion  that 
the  bees  lie  around  the  straw  after  the  hive  has  been 
smoked  for  its  honey.  You  may  hear  the  fire  begin 
to  roar  already,  and  I  know  by  experience  that  when 
the  flame  once  gets  fairly  into  the  prairie  grass,  it  is 
no  sloth  that  can  outrun  it.” 

“Think  you,”  returned  the  old  man,  pointing  scorn¬ 
fully  at  the  mazes  of  the  dry  and  matted  grass  which 
environed  them,  “that  mortal  feet  can  outstrip  the 
speed  of  fire  on  such  a  path!  If  I  only  knew  now  on 
which  side  these  miscreants  lay!” 

“What  say  you,  friend  Doctor,”  cried  the  bewil¬ 
dered  Paul,  turning  to  the  naturalist  with  that  sort 
of  helplessness  with  which  the  strong  are  often  apt  to 
seek  aid  of  the  weak,  when  human  power  is  baffled  by 
the  hand  of  a  mightier  being,  “what  say  you ;  have  you 
no  advice  to  give  away,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death?” 

The  naturalist  stood,  tablets  in  hand,  looking  at  the 
awful  spectacle  with  as  much  composure  as  if  the 
conflagration  had  been  lighted  in  order  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  some  scientific  problem.  Aroused  by  the 
question  of  his  companion,  he  turned  to  his  equally 
calm  though  differently  occupied  associate,  the  trap¬ 
per,  demanding,  with  the  most  provoking  insensibility 
to  the  urgent  nature  of  their  situation — 

“Venerable  hunter,  you  have  often  witnessed  simi¬ 
lar  prismatic  experiments — ” 

He  was  rudely  interrupted  by  Paul,  who  struck  the 
tablets  from  his  hands  with  a  violence  that  betrayed 
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the  utter  intellectual  confusion  which  had  overset  the 
equanimity  of  his  mind.  Before  time  was  allowed  for 
remonstrance,  the  old  man,  who  had  continued  during* 
the  whole  scene  like  one  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed, 
though  also  like  one  who  was  rather  perplexed  than 
alarmed,  suddenly  assumed  a  decided  air,  as  if  he  no 
longer  doubted  on  the  course  it  was  advisable  to 
pursue. 

“It  is  time  to  be  doing,”  he  said,  interrupting  the 
controversy  that  was  about  to  ensue  between  the 
naturalist  and  the  bee-hunter ;  “it  is  time  to  leave  off 
books  and  moanings,  and  to  be  doing.” 

“You  have  come  to  your  recollections  too  late,  mis¬ 
erable  old  man,”  cried  Middleton;  “the  flames  are 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  and  the  wind  is  bring¬ 
ing  them  down  in  this  quarter  with  dreadful  rapidity.” 

“Anan !  the  flames !  I  care  but  little  for  the  flames. 
If  I  only  knew  how  to  circumvent  the  cunning  of  the 
Tetons,  as  I  know  how  to  cheat  the  fire  of  its  prey, 
there  would  be  nothing  needed  but  thanks  to  the  Lord 
for  our  deliverance.  Do  you  call  this  a  fire?  If  you 
had  seen  what  I  have  witnessed  in  the  Eastern  hills, 
when  mighty  mountains  were  like  the  furnace  of  a 
smith,  you  would  have  known  what  it  was  to  fear  the 
flames,  and  to  be  thankful  that  you  were  spared! 
Come,  lads,  come ;  Jtis-  time  to  be  doing  now,  and  to 
cease  talking;  for  yonder  curling  flame  is  truly  coming 
on  like  a  trotting  moose.  Put  hands  upon  this  short 
and  withered  grass  where  we  stand  and  lay  bare  the 
'arth” 

“Would  you  think  to  deprive  the  fire  of  its  victims 
in  this  childish  manner?”  exclaimed  Middleton. 

A  faint  but  solemn  smile  passed  over  the  features 
of  the  old  man,  as  he  answered,  “Your  gran’ther  would 
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have  said,  that  when  the  enemy  was  nigh,  a  soldier 
could  do  no  better  than  to  obey.” 

The  captain  felt  the  reproof,  and  instantly  began  to 
imitate  the  industry  of  Paul,  who  was  tearing  the  de¬ 
cayed  herbage  from  the  ground  in  a  sort  of  desperate 
compliance  with  the  trapper’s  direction.  Even  Ellen 
lent  her  hands  to  the  labor,  nor  was  it  long  before  Inez 
was  seen  similarly  employed,  though  none  amongst 
them  knew  why  or  wherefore.  When  life  is  thought 
to  be  the  reward  of  labor,  men  are  wont  to  be  indus¬ 
trious.  A  very  few  moments  sufficed  to  lay  bare  a 
spot  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Into  one  edge  of 
this  little  area  the  trapper  brought  the  females,  direct¬ 
ing  Middleton  and  Paul  to  cover  their  light  and  in¬ 
flammable  dresses  with  the  blankets  of  the  party.  So 
soon  as  this  precaution  was  observed,  the  old  man 
approached  the  opposite  margin  of  the  grass,  which 
still  environed  them  in  a  tall  and  dangerous  circle,  and 
selecting  a  handful  of  the  driest  of  the  herbage,  he 
placed  it  over  the  pan  of  his  rifle.  The  light  com¬ 
bustible  kindled  at  the  flash.  Then  he  placed  the  little 
flame  in  a  bed  of  the  standing  bog,  and  withdrawing 
from  the  spot  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  he  patiently 
awaited  the  result. 

The  subtle  element  seized  with  avidity  upon  its  new 
fuel,  and  in  a  moment  forked  flames  were  gliding 
among  the  grass,  as  the  tongues  of  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals  are  seen  rolling  among  their  food,  apparently 
in  quest  of  its  sweetest  portions. 

“Now,”  said  the  old  man,  holding  up  a  finger,  and 
laughing  in  his  peculiarly  silent  manner,  “You  shall 
see  fire  fight  fire !  Ah’s  me !  many  is  the  time  I  have 
burnt  a  smoothy  path  from  wanton  laziness  to  pick 
my  way  across  a  tangled  bottom.” 
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“But  is  this  not  fatal?”  cried  the  amazed  Middle- 
ton;  “are  you  not  bringing  the  enemy  nigher  to  us 
instead  of  avoiding  it?” 

“Do  you  scorch  so  easily?  Your  granhher  had  a 
tougher  skin.  But  we  shall  live  to  see;  we  shall  all 
live  to  see.” 

The  experience  of  the  trapper  was  in  the  right. 
As  the  fire  gained  strength  and  heat,  it  began  to  spread 
on  three  sides,  dying  of  itself  on  the  fourth,  for  want 
of  aliment.  As  it  increased,  and  the  sullen  roaring 
announced  its  power,  it  cleared  everything  before  it, 
leaving  the  black  and  smoking  soil  far  more  naked 
than  if.  the  scythe  had  swept  the  place.  The  situation 
of  the  fugitives  would  have  still  been  hazardous  had 
not  the  area  enlarged  as  the  flame  encircled  them.  But 
by  advancing  to  the  spot  where  the  trapper  had  kin¬ 
dled  the  grass,  they  avoided  the  heat,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  the  flames  began  to  recede  in  every  quar¬ 
ter,  leaving  them  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  but 
perfectly  safe  from  the  torrent  of  fire  that  was  still 
furiously  rolling  onward. 

The  spectators  regarded  the  simple  expedient  of  the 
trapper  with  that  species  of  wonder  with  which  the 
courtiers  of  Ferdinand  are  said  to  have  viewed  the 
manner  in  which  Columbus  made  his  egg  stand  on  its 
end,  though  with  feelings  that  were  filled  with  grati¬ 
tude  instead  of  envy. 

“Most  wonderful!”  said  Middleton,  when  he  saw 
the  complete  success  of  the  means  by  which  they  had 
been  rescued  from  a  danger  that  he  had  conceived  to 
be  unavoidable.  “The  thought  was  a  gift  from 
heaven,  and  the  hand  that  executed  it  should  be 
immortal !” 
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“Old  trapper,”  cried  Paul,  thrusting  his  fingers 
through  his  shaggy  locks,  “I  have  lined  many  a  loaded 
bee  into  his  hole,  and  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  woods,  but  this  is  robbing  a  hornet  of  his  sting 
without  touching  the  insect !” 

“It  will  do — it  will  do,”  returned  the  old  man,  who 
after  the  first  moment  of  his  success  seemed  to  think 
no  more  of  the  exploit;  “now  get  the  horses  in  readi¬ 
ness.  Let  the  flames  do  their  work  for  a  short  half- 
hour,  and  then  we  will  mount.  That  time  is  needed 
to  cool  the  meadow,  for  these  unshod  Teton  beasts  are 
as  tender  on  the  hoof  as  a  barefooted  girl. 

Middleton  and  Paul,  who  considered  this  unlooked 
for  escape  as  a  species  of  resurrection,  patiently 
awaited  the  time  the  trapper  mentioned  with  renewed 
confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  his  judgment. 

— James  Fennimore  Cooper. 

Vocabulary  Study  on  Words  from  “A  Prairie  Fire.,, 

From  the  way  the  words  in  heavy  type  are  used  in  the 
following  expressions,  give  their  meanings.  If  the  express¬ 
ions  are  not  full  enough  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  look 
them  up  in  their  setting  in  the  story. 

1.  The  little  group  was  soon  seated  about  a  repast. 

2.  We  may  even  strike  a  beaver  and  get  a  morsel  from 
his  tail,  by  way  of  a  rare  mouthful. 

3.  Glorious  and  heavenly  is  that  streak  of  vivid  red. 

4.  The  imps  have  circumvented  us  with  a  vengeance. 

5.  Under  the  instant  impression  of  the  imminence  of 
their  danger. 

6.  Led  the  way  without  further  parlance  to  the  spot  he 
had  indicated. 

7.  The  stinted  grass  itself  announced  the  absence  of  that 
moisture  which  had  fed  the  rank  weeds  of  most  of  the  plain 
and  furnished  a  clue  to  the  evidence  by  which  he  had  judged 
of  the  formation  of  the  ground  hidden  beneath. 
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8.  Bright  flashes  of  flame  shot  up  here  and  there,  along 
the  margin  of  the  waste,  like  the  nimble  coruscations  of  the 
north.  (To  what  phenomenon  does  Cooper  refer  in  this 
comparison  ?) 

9.  The  anxiety  on  the  rigid  features  of  the  trapper  sen¬ 
sibly  deepened. 

10.  Rather  served  to  assure  them  of  their  desperate  situa¬ 
tion  than  to  appease  their  fears. 

11.  Before  time  was  allowed  for  remonstrance. 

12.  When  life  is  thought  to  be  the  reward  of  labor,  men 
are  wont  to  be  industrious. 

13.  The  light  combustible  kindled  at  the  flash. 

14.  Many  is  the  time  I  have  burnt  a  smoothy  path  from 
wanton  laziness  to  pick  my  way  across  a  tangled  bottom. 

15.  It  began  to  spread  on  three  sides,  dying  itself  on  the 
fourth,  for  want  of  aliment. 

After  you  have  checked  your  definitions  of  these  terms 
by  the  more  accurate  ones  in  a  dictionary,  use  each  of  them 
in  a  sentence. 


THE  ROOSEVELT  CREED 

I  believe  in  honesty,  sincerity  and  the  square  deal; 
in  making  up  one’s  mind  what  to  do  and  doing  it. 
I  believe  in  fearing  God  and  taking  one’s  own  part. 
I  believe  in  hitting  the  line  hard  when  you  are  right. 
I  believe  in  speaking  softly  and  carrying  a  big  stick. 
I  believe  in  hard  work  and  honest  sport.  I  believe  in 
a  sane  mind  in  a  sound  body.  I  believe  we  have  room 
for  but  one  soul  loyalty,  and  that  is  loyalty  to  the 
American  people. 
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THE  PANACEA 

Read  this  story  rapidly.  The  short  snappy  dialogues  of 
this  story  contrast  sharply  with  the  long  descriptive  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  preceding  story.  You  are  to  be  prepared  to 
answer  a  set  of  questions  at  the  end  of  the  story. 


“You’re  getting  as  fat  as  that  disgusting  little  span¬ 
iel  of  Estelle’s.” 

“Steve!  You  horrid  wretch!” 

“You  yap  like  it,  too,”  taunted  Steve. 

The  staccato  notes  of  anger  trumpeted  their  way 
to  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  brain  and  she  dropped  the  business 
document  which  she  was  considering. 

“I’ll  speak  to  mother,”  Nancy  was  declaring  shrilly. 
“I’ll  see  whether—” 

But  Mrs.  Vaughan  had  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
living-room  of  the  suite  which  they  occupied  at  the 
Belford. 

“Children,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  contu¬ 
sion?” 

“Steve  is  hateful,”  complained  Nancy. 

“Aw-w!”  Stephen  slouched  into  his  chair. 

“Stephen,  rise!”  ordered  his  mother;  “your  sister 
and  I  are  standing.” 

Shamefaced  but  a  trifle  defiant,  Stephen  obeyed. 

“Are  you  in  the  habit  of  bickering  like  this?”  Mrs. 
Vaughan  inquired. 

“Steve  is  hateful,”  reiterated  Nancy;  “and  a 
rowdy,”  she  added  for  full  measure. 

“I’m  not,”  contradicted  Steve  stoutly.  “All  I  said 
was  that  she  is  too  fat.  She  is,  too.  And  no  wonder. 
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She  and  her  crowd  eat  candy  and  sundaes  till  they’re 
pop-eyed.  She  talks  too  loud  on  the  street.  A  fellow 
hates  to  have  his  sister  conspicuous.  And  look  at  her 
hair!” 

“That  will  do,  Steve.”  Mrs.  Vaughan  surveyed  her 
daughter  with  a  thoroughness  which  made  her  squirm. 

“You  do  look  rather — dreadful,  Nancy.  Your  hair 
is  pretty  untidy,  isn’t  it?  And  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
care  for  those  cushions  over  your  ears.  You  are  a 
trifle  overweight,  too,  and  your  complexion  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.” 

“Mother!” 

“It  is  strange  that  I  had  not  noticed,”  observed 
Mrs.  Vaughan  wonder ingly. 

“Mother,  are  you  going  to  take  Steve’s  part?” 

“I  have  no  intention  of  taking  anybody’s  part.  Run 
along  to  bed,  Nancy.” 

“But  it’s  early,”  wailed  Nancy. 

Nancy  recognized  the  gesture  of  authority  which 
followed  her  protest  and  went  on  dragging  feet  to  her 
room. 

Stephen  watched  her  go  with  a  sense  of  elation. 
Nancy,  seventeen,  and  four  years  older  than  himself, 
had  been  bundled  off  to  bed.  He  seized  at  his  advan¬ 
tage. 

“Mother,  I — I’ve — ”  His  mother’s  steady  eyes  dis¬ 
concerted  him. 

“Well,  Stephen.” 

“I  need  a  bigger  allowance,  mother.  A  dollar  a 
week  is  a  mere  bag  of  shells.”  He  thought  that  a  little 
lightness  might  relieve  the  strained  situation. 

“I  need  two  and  a  half  a  week,  mother.” 
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“What  do  you  do  to  earn  it,  Steve  ?” 

“Earn?”  he  repeated,  outraged.  “Why  should  I 
earn  it?  Ain’t  I  your  son?” 

“I  should  blush  to  admit  it  before  your  English 
teacher,  Steve.” 

“Aw — w,  mother!” 

“You  think  I  should  work  hard  to  earn  money  for 
you  to  spend,  boy?” 

“The  other  boys — ” 

“The  other  boys  have  fathers,  haven’t  they,  Steve?” 

Stephen  sagged  in  his  chair. 

“Self-respecting  men  don’t  take  money  from  their 
women,  much  less  ask  for  it,”  she  told  him. 

“Do  you  expect  me  to  work?”  he  asked  incredu¬ 
lously. 

“I  expect  you  to  grasp  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  man’s  responsibility,  Steve,”  she  returned  quietly. 

Stephen  stirred,  but  was  silent. 

“I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  a  month  gladly  if  you 
will  earn  it.” 

“Whadda  you  mean — earn  it?”  he  asked. 

“Come  down  to  the  plant  after  school  and  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  help  me  and  I  will  pay  you.  How  about  it, 
sonny?” 

Stephen  rose  hastily.  “The  other  boys  don’t  work,” 
he  said  hotly.  “I  wish  dad  was  alive.” 

Mrs.  Vaughan  winced. 

“Women  don’t  understand,”  the  injured  voice  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Your  father,  at  your  age,  was  at  work,  Steve,  and 
attending  school  evenings.  Later  he  worked  his  way 
through  college.  He  worked  as  long  as  he  lived.” 
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Stephen  refused  to  meet  his  mother’s  eyes. 

“He  would  not  have  asked  his  mother  for  money, 
I  am  sure.” 

“But  there’s  plenty!” 

“There  may  not  always  be.  In  a  crisis,  Steve,  an 
accomplished  spender  isn’t  much  good.  You  are  the 
only  man  of  the  family;  some  day  you  are  going  to 
carry  on  this  business  alone.  It  isn’t  too  early  to  learn 
something  about  it.  Beginning  Monday,  I  shall  expect 
you  at  the  office  at  four.  Now  run  along  to  bed. 
Good  night,  Steve.” 

Alone,  Mrs.  Vaughan  sat  for  a  few  moments  buried 
in  thought.  Presently  she  rose  and  went  softly  into 
Nancy’s  room. 

Nancy,  tired  out  in  spite  of  her  protests,  was  fast 
asleep,  the  bed  light  on  and  a  novel  and  box  of  candy 
on  the  counterpane. 

Her  mother  stood  looking  at  her,  an  inscrutable  ex¬ 
pression  in  her  eyes.  She  bent  for  a  closer  look  at  the 
high  color  in  Nancy’s  cheeks,  then  with  a  quick  stride, 
she  reached  the  dressing  table. 

“Liquid  powder!”  she  gasped.  “Whatever  in  the 
world  is  that?  And  rouge!” 

Another  stride  took  her  back  to  the  bed. 

“Nancy!” 

Nancy,  half  awake,  complained  at  the  disturbance. 

“Nancy,  get  up  and  wash  your  face!” 

Nancy’s  brown  eyes  flew  open.  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  she  asked  irritably. 

“I  tell  you  to  get  up  and  wash  your  face.” 

“What's  the  matter  with  it?”  whimpered  Nancy. 

But  Mrs.  Vaughan,  busy  at  the  hot  water  faucet, 
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did  not  hear.  “Plenty  of  soap,”  she  ordered  as  Nancy 
approached. 

“It  ruins  the  skin,”  objected  Nancy. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  watched  the  operation  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  “Now  rinse  it  in  cold  water,”  she  said. 

“I  h-hate  cold  water,”  shrank  Nancy.  But  she 
obeyed. 

“Now  to  bed  with  you!  I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Vaughan  left  Nancy’s 
room,  her  hands  filled  with  bottles  and  jars. 

In  the  little  room  which  she  called  her  office  she  sat 
down  to  think.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  that  one’s 
children  are  strangers,  and  not  very  attractive  stran¬ 
gers,  at  that.  However,  she  was  honest.  She  placed 
the  major  portion  of  the  blame  where  it  belonged. 

Eight  years  earlier  she  had  been  left  with  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  business  which  was  passing  through  its 
most  critical  stage.  Disregarding  the  protests  of  rela¬ 
tives,  she  had  elected  to  “carry  on.”  She  knew  her 
husband’s  ultimate  goal  and  toward  it  she  had  gone  as 
surely  as  a  ship  for  harbor.  The  war  came  and  war¬ 
ranted  expansion.  Orders  for  the  tools  they  made  had 
rained  in.  Beyond  her  wildest  imaginings  she  had 
succeeded. 

But,  she  thought  miserably,  it  had  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  her  children.  All  her  thoughts  had  been  for 
the  business,  and  they,  without  her  companionship, 
had  become — this. 

“Spenders  before  leaving  school,”  she  murmured. 
“Convinced  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living.” 

How  could  matters  be  mended?  Work ,  she  finally 
decided,  was  the  panacea  for  ills  like  these. 
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“If  there  is  anything  in  them,”  she  said  aloud,  “work 
will  bring  it  out.” 

She  suddenly  craved,  above  everything  else,  the 
companionship  of  her  children.  But  on  glancing  into 
a  mirror,  she  admitted  that  there  was  little  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance  to  attract  a  girl  like  Nancy. 

She  would  have  to  reconstruct  herself,  just  as  she 
had  reconstructed  her  business.  And  it  would  be  vast¬ 
ly  harder. 

From  where  she  sat  she  could  see  into  the  living- 
room.  With  opened  eyes  she  saw  that  with  its  poor 
attempt  at  a  period  style,  it  was  ornate  and  hideous. 
She  thought  of  the  old  mahogany  on  which  she  was 
paying  storage — and  a  plan  was  born. 

Breakfast  with  the  Vaughans  was  never  a  liveiy 
meal.  Mrs.  Vaughan  absorbed  herself  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Stephen  hastily  consumed  what  was  placed 
before  him  and  galloped  up  the  street  to  meet  his 
friends.  Nancy  seldom  joined  them. 

But  on  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  in  her 
daughter’s  room  at  seven.  “Get  up,  honey,”  she  said, 
a  gentle  hand  on  the  girl’s  shoulder. 

“Please,  mother!  It’s  early.” 

But  Mrs.  Vaughan  insisted,  and  with  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  morning  adding  itself  to  that  of  the  night 
before,  Nancy  rose. 

“Under  the  cold  shower,  Nancy/' 

“Mother!” 

“It’s  going  to  make  you  over,  Nancy — that  plan  I 
laid  out  for  you  last  night.  And  when  you  have  fin¬ 
ished,  dress  your  hair  simply.  We  are  going  to  have 
breakfast  together  this  morning.” 
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Breakfast  was  cheerless.  Mrs.  Vaughan,  missing 
her  paper,  was  appalled  at  the  lack  of  points  of  contact 
with  her  children. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  she  walked  to  the  plant 
that  morning,  her  mind  on  other  things  than  business. 

She  summoned  the  superintendent.  “David,  I  am 
going  to  leave  things  more  to  you  hereafter.” 

“Not  sick,  I  hope,  Mrs.  Vaughan  ?”  Mr.  Masters 
questioned  solicitously. 

“I  never  felt  better.  I  have  been  a  family  man  for 
a  long  time,  David.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  my  hand 
at  being  a  family  woman/’ 

“Well,  you  deserve  relaxation/' 

“There  is  going  to  be  precious  little  relaxation  about 
it,”  she  returned  grimly.  “I  am  going  to  send  Steve 
down  here,  David.  He  is  developing  into  an  idle 
spender.  I  suppose  he  will  be  an  unmitigated  nui¬ 
sance,  but  you  always'  were  good-natured.  Be  as 
severe  as  necessary  with  him.”  She  swung  back  to 
her  desk. 

About  this  time  Nancy  approached  a  group  of  girls 
on  the  corner. 

“Will  you  observe  her  color?”  began  Estelle  Rich. 
“Where  did  it  come  from?” 

“Won't  tell,”  brightened  Nancy. 

“Is  it  expensive?”  queried  Flora  Ward. 

“It  costs  a  lot  of  moral  courage,”  dimpled  Nancy. 

“Tell  us.” 

“All  right.  I  went  under  the  cold  shower.” 

“You  didn't!” 

“Honor  bright.  I — just  thought  I  would.” 

“I  can  buy  my  color  easier  than  that,”  pouted  Flora. 
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“Not  like  Nancy's,”  Estelle  said  impartially.  “I  be¬ 
lieve — I’ll — try  it.” 

“It  is  rather — common  to  use  cosmetics,”  lectured 
Nancy. 

That  evening  Nancy  experimented  with  her  hair. 
Satisfied  at  last,  she  went  out  to  the  living-room  where 
Stephen  was  uneasily  wondering  how  he  was  going 
to  explain  his  sudden  burst  of  industry  to  his  friends. 

“I  say,”  he  began,  looking  up,  “you  look  ripping, 
sis.” 

Nancy’s  heart  warmed  to  this  unusual  admiration. 
“It’s  my  hair,  Steve,”  she  admitted.  “Do  you  like  it?” 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  calling  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Nancy’s  school. 

“But  my  dear  Mrs.  Vaughan,  you  don’t  seem  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  this  is  a  select  school.  We  fit  our  girls 
for  the  station  to  which  they  have  been  born.  If  you 
want  utilitarian  training — ” 

“I  want  my  daughter  taught  self-reliance,  Miss 
Shaw.  And  I  want  her  taught  the  elements  of  home¬ 
making.  The  War  taught  us  many  things  that  we  are 
already  beginning  to  forget.  It  demonstrated  that 
fancy  dancing  and  the  ability  to  prattle  prettily  in 
French,  are  not,  after  all,  essentials.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  help  us  mothers  out.  The  department 
which  I  suggest  would  be  a  new  departure  for  your 
school,  but  just  now  I  believe  that  it  would  make  a 
strong  appeal.  Help  is  scarce.  Food  is  costly.  Our 
daughters  might  help  us  to  cope  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.” 

Mrs.  Vaughan  returned  to  the  Belford  stirred  to 
hope  by  the  thoughtfulness  in  Miss  Shaw’s  face. 

“Nancy,”  she  said  on  entering,  “you  are  a  sight  for 
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jangled  nerves.”  And  Nancy’s  face  beneath  her 
smoothly  parted  hair  flushed  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  seated  herself  between  her  children 
on  the  davenport.  “Chicks,”  she  began,  “we  are  going 
to  take  a  house.” 

“A  house !”  echoed  Nancy.  “Have  you  heard  Mrs. 
Ward  wail?  Servants  are  the  hardest  things  to  get.” 

“We  can  eliminate  servants,  Nancy.  I  am  going  to 
be  at  home  more  now.  Stephen  is  going  to  look  out 
for  the  family  interests.” 

“But,  mother,  please  be  reasonable.  I  go  to  school 
and  I  have  to  have  recreation.” 

“You  have  a  good  bit  of  spare  time  after  school; 
and  anyway  school  will  close  in  a  few  months.  As 
for  recreation,  you  will  find  plenty  in  doing  dozens 
of  interesting  things.  Think  of  entertaining  your 
friends  in  your  own  home.” 

“But  I  don’t  know  the  first  thing  about  housework,” 
Nancy  protested,  her  eyes  on  her  pretty  hands.  “I 
don’t  see  what  has  gotten  into  you,  mother.” 

When  her  brooding  children  had  gone  ofif  to  bed, 
Mrs.  Vaughan  sighed  wearily. 

“I  could  land  a  contract  easier  than  this,”  she  con¬ 
fessed.  “But  I  need  the  discipline;  I  need  it  quite  as 
much  as  they  do.” 

The  next  morning  Miss  Shaw  spoke  at  length  in 
assembly  about  a  new  course  which  she  was  planning 
for  the  spring  term.  Everything,  it  appeared,  from 
cooking  to  interior  decorating,  was  to  be  taught  by 
experts. 

“I’ll  not  take  her  old  course,”  Flora  Ward  declared 
at  noon. 
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“It’s  the  thing  to  do  now,”  Nancy  warned  her  can- 
nily.  “One  might  as  well  be  dead  as  behind  the  times.” 

“Maybe  Nancy’s  right,”  Estelle  said  thoughtfully. 

“Well,  I’m  willing  to  talk  it  over  this  afternoon 
over  a  sundae,”  conceded  Flora. 

“I  can’t,”  said  Nancy.  “Mother  and  I  are  going 
house-hunting  this  afternoon.” 

“You  are  going  to  leave  that  ducky  hotel?” 

“Our  present  surroundings  do  not  properly  express 
our  individuality,”  chanted  Nancy  in  Miss  Shaw’s 
best  platform  manner. 

While  Mrs.  Vaughan  and  Nancy  were  getting  set¬ 
tled  in  the  delightful  house  which  they  had  found, 
Stephen  was  being  initiated  at  the  plant’s  office.  For 
the  first  few  days  he  swaggered  around,  his  wary  eyes 
on  David  Masters. 

“You  haven’t  emptied  that  wastebasket,”  Mr.  Mas¬ 
ters  reminded  him  one  day. 

“And  I  don’t  intend  to,”  flared  Steve. 

“Must  I  use  force,  Steve?” 

“Force  nothing!  My  mother, — ” 

“You  are  not  your  mother’s  son  while  you  are  on 
this  job;  you  are  my  office  boy.  Get  that  straight. 
Now  empty  that  basket!” 

After  a  brief  struggle  with  himself,  Stephen  obeyed, 
dashing  out  of  the  office  immediately  afterwards  to 
hide  the  humilation  of  his  defeat. 

An  hour  later  he  was  back,  the  incident  forgotten. 

“I  say,  Mr.  Masters,  what  is  this — an  old  man’s 
home?  I  just  saw  thirteen  men  pushing  a  truck  that 
any  four  of  my  crowd  could  manage.  And  if  you 
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want  to  know  it,  there’s  a  gang  in  the  shipping  room 
that’s  too  chummy.  They  waste  our  time.” 

“Suppose  we  sit  down  and  talk  it  over,”  said  Mr. 
Masters. 

From  that  hour  there  was  no  further  insubordina¬ 
tion  on  Stephen’s  part.  He  was  finding  a  fascinating 
outlet  for  his  energy  in  the  first  service  he  had  ever 
rendered.  His  friends,  envious  alike  of  his  impor¬ 
tance  and  his  pocket  money,  begged  their  fathers  for 
tasks. 

But  at  home  Stephen  was  singularly  reticent ;  it  was 
only  through  Mr.  Masters  that  his  mother  knew  of 
his  quickened  interest.  Like  Nancy,  he  still  resented 
his  mother’s  jolting  him  out  of  his  idleness. 

Nancy  took  no  apparent  interest  in  the  fine  old  house 
with  its  French  windows  opening  on  a  terrace.  She 
was  sullen  and  unresponsive  to  the  tasks  which  her 
mother  taught  her  to  perform.  But  industry  and 
regular  habits  are  the  most  effective  beautifiers  in  the 
world,  and  she  often  smiled  at  her  reflection  in  her 
mirror.  But  her  mother  never  saw  her  smile. 

Spring  wore  on  and  school  closed.  Stephen  and 
Nancy  both  passed  their  examinations  in  a  blaze  of 
glory. 

But  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  discouraged.  This  spiritu¬ 
al  rebellion  on  the  part  of  her  children  was  the  most 
trying  thing  she  had  ever  endured.  She  had  begun 
too  late,  she  reflected.  She  might  better  have  gone  on 
in  the  old  way. 

“Nancy,”  she  began  one  day,  “I  give  up.  You  may 
go  to  that  camp  with  the  other  girls.  I  will  enter  you 
today  by  wire.” 
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Nancy  hesitated,  a  look  of  consternation  on  her 
young  face. 

'‘But,  mother  1”  she  said,  “I  don't  want  to  go.  The 
other  girls  aren't  going  either.  You  see,  Miss  Shaw's 
new  course  interested  us  and  we're  all  learning — to 
cook." 

She  reddened  under  her  mother's  gaze. 

"Nancy,  I  thought  you  loathed  it." 

"Wh — what  I  loathed,"  confessed  Nancy  incoher¬ 
ently,  "was  t-telling  you  I  didn't  loathe  it." 

She  went  on  swiftly  before  her  astonished  mother 
could  speak.  "Of  course  I  hated  curing  myself  of 
laziness.  But  I  didn't  let  the  girls  know  it,"  she  added. 

"They  haven't  suspected  that  I  was  c-coerced.  They 
thought  I  had  a  new  fad — like  my  cold  baths  and  the 
new  way  of  doing  my  hair — and  they've  adopted  the 
whole  thing.  Oh,  we're  an  industrious  crowd!"  she 
tittered. 

"Well,  of  all  things !"  was  all  Mrs.  Vaughan  could 
utter. 

"We're  having  the  time  of  our  young  lives,"  Nancy 
went  on.  "And  mother,  Steve  has  done  a  lot  of  nice 
little  things  for  me  lately.  He  is  planning  a  wonder¬ 
ful  surprise  for  you,  too.  He  is  improving  so  that 
honestly,  mother,  I'm  beginning  to  be  proud  of  him. 
Couldn't  we  give  him  a  birthday  party  next  week?" 

"We’ll  give  him  a  dozen  parties,  my  dear,  if  only 
you'll  give  me  time  to  recover  from  this  shock." 

"And  you  won't  send  me  to  a  messy  camp  when  I 
prefer  to  stay  in  this  ducky  house  with  you  and 
Steve?" 

"I  wouldn’t  give  you  up  for  a  minute.  Nancy,  girl, 
we  will  have  some  good  times  together  this  summer. 
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Why,  I  am  just  beginning  to  live !  I  don't  even  want 
to  leave  for  that  conference,  but  I  must;  I'm  due  in 
thirty  minutes." 

Nancy  kissed  her  mother  shyly.  “It's  a  lovely 
world,"  she  sighed.  “Be  back  in  time  for  supper, 
mother,  and  bring  Steve  with  you.  I  have  something 
you  both  like." 

With  a  final  wave  of  her  hand,  Nancy  pattered  out 
to  the  kitchen,  whistling. 

— Maud  Mary  Brown. 

Courtesy  of  “Forward.” 


Questions  on  The  Panacea 

1.  Where  were  the  Vaughans  living  when  the  story- 
opens  ? 

2.  Why  did  Stephen’s  mother  order  him  to  stand  when 
he  sat  down  while  she  and  Nancy  were  standing? 

3.  Why  was  Stephen  ashamed  of  his  sister? 

4.  Correct  Stephen's  error  in  English  when  he  said, 
“Ain’t  I  your  son?” 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  Stephen’s  attitude  about  his 
allowance? 

6.  What  recipe  did  Mrs.  Vaughan  have  for  improving 
Nancy’s  complexion? 

7.  What  was  the  panacea  that  Mrs.  Vaughan  decided 
that  her  children  needed? 

8.  On  what  was  Stephen  depending  when  he  began  his 
dispute  over  emptying  the  waste-basket?  Why  did  he  obey 
Mr.  Masters? 

9.  What  two  words  express  the  lesson  that  Stephen 
learned  from  Mr.  Masters ;  the  thing  that  every  soldier  must 
do;  and  the  motto  that  every  subordinate  in  any  business 
should  constantly  keep  before  him? 

10.  What  effect  did  work  and  changed  habits  have  upon 
the  attitude  of  Stephen  and  Nancy  toward  each  other? 
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SPEED  TEST 

During  this  speed  test  you  will  be  given  a  signal  at  the 
end  of  each  minute  until  you  have  finished  reading.  When 
the  teacher  calls  “1  minute”  place  a  check  (V)  after  the 
last  word  you  were  reading.  Continue  reading  rapidly  until 
the  signal  “2  minutes”  is  given.  Make  a  check  after  the  last 
word  you  were  reading  when  that  signal  was  given.  Con¬ 
tinue  reading  and  checking  by  minutes  until  you  have 
finished.  Count  the  numbers  of  words  read  during  the  vari¬ 
ous  minute  intervals  and  find  the  average  of  these  numbers 
for  your  speed  in  words  per  minute.  Do  not  include  the 
last  group  if  it  took  only  a  fractional  part  of  a  minute.  Be 
ready  to  tell  the  story  after  you  have  finished  to  show  the 
class  that  you  read  all  of  it.  Wait  for  the  signal  to  begin. 


SCENE  FROM  “IVANHOE” 

The  scene  of  this  selection  taken  from  Ivanhoe  is 
a  turret  chamber  of  Torquilstone  Castle.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  Ivanhoe,  who  had  been  so  severely  wounded 
in  a  tournament  that  he  cannot  leave  his  couch,  and 
the  Jewess  Rebecca,  who  is  caring  for  him.  Both  have 
been  made  captive  by  Front-de-Boeuf,  the  lord  of  the 
castle.  The  incident  is  the  siege  of  the  stronghold  by 
King  Richard  in  the  disguise  of  the  Black  Knight. 
Rebecca  stands  at  the  lattice  window,  protecting  her¬ 
self  with  an  ancient  buckler,  and  reports  the  progress 
of  the  attack  to  the  wounded  knight,  who  is  too  badly 
injured  to  sit  up.  Rebecca  speaks. 

“The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with  archers, 
although  only  a  few  are  advanced  from  its  dark 
shadow/’ 

“Under  what  banner?”  asked  Ivanhoe. 

“Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  observe,”  an¬ 
swered  Rebecca. 
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“A  singular  novelty,”  muttered  the  knight,  “to 
advance  to  storm  such  a  castle  without  pennon  or 
banner  displayed !  Seest  thou  who  they  be  that  act  as 
leaders  ?” 

“A  knight  clad  in  sable  armor,  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous, said  the  Jewess;  “he  alone  is  armed  from 
head  to  heel,  and  seems  to  assume  the  direction  of  all 
around  him.” 

“What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield?”  replied 
Ivanhoe. 

“Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a  padlock 
painted  blue  on  the  black  shield.” 

“A  fetterlock  and  shacklebolt  azure,”  said  Ivanhoe; 
“I  know  not  who  may  bear  the  device,  but  well  I  ween 
it  might  now  be  mine  own.  Canst  thou  not  see  the 
motto?” 

“Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance,”  replied 
Rebecca;  “but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his 
shield,  it  shows  as  I  tell  you.” 

“Seems  there  no  other  leader?”  exclaimed  the 
anxious  inquirer. 

“None  of  mark  and  distinction  that  I  can  behold 
from  this  station,”  said  Rebecca;  “but,  doubtless,  the 
other  side  of  the  castle  is  also  assailed.  They  appear 
even  now  to  be  preparing  to  advance — God  of  Zion 
protect  us!  What  a  dreadful  sight!  Those  who  ad¬ 
vance  first  bear  huge  shields  and  defenses  made  of 
plank;  the  others  follow,  bending  their  bows!  God 
of  Moses,  forgive  the  creatures  thou  has  made!” 

*  *  *  *  *  3ft 

“And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bed-ridden  monk,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ivanhoe,  “while  the  game  that  gives  me  free- 
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dom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the  hand  of  others! 
Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but 
beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers  be¬ 
neath.  Look  out  once  more  and  tell  me  if  they  yet 
advance  to  the  storm/’ 

With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval 
which  she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca 
again  took  post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering  herself,  how¬ 
ever,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  beneath. 

“What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca?”  again  demanded 
the  wounded  knight. 

“Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick 
as  to  dazzle  mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who 
shoot  them.” 

“That  cannot  endure,”  said  Ivanhoe;  “if  they  press 
not  right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms, 
the  archery  may  avail  little  against  stone  walls  and 
bulwarks.  Look  for  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock, 
fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself;  for  as 
the  leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be.” 

“I  see  him  not,”  said  Rebecca. 

“Foul  craven !”  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  “does  he  blench 
from  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest?” 

“He  blenches  not!  he  blenches  not!”  said  Rebecca. 
“I  see  him  now;  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close  under 
the  outer  barrier  of  the  Barbican.  They  pull  down  the 
piles  and  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the  barriers  with 
axes.  His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the 
throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain.  They 
have  made  a  breach  in  the  barrier — they  rush  in — they 
are  thrust  back!  Front-de-Boeuf  heads  the  defenders; 
I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng 
again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to 
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hand,  and  man  to  man.  God  of  Jacob!  it  is  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  fierce  tides — the  conflict  of  two  oceans 
moved  by  adverse  winds !” 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable 
longer  to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

'‘Look  forth  again,  Rebecca/'  said  Ivanhoe,  mis¬ 
taking  the  cause  of  her  retiring;  “the  archery  must 
in  some  degree  have  ceased,  since  they  are  now  fight¬ 
ing  hand  to  hand.  Look  again;  there  is  now  less 
danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately 
exclaimed,  “Holy  prophets  of  the  law!  Front-de- 
Boeuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand  to  hand  on 
the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who 
watch  the  progress  of  the  strife — Heaven  strike  with 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the  captive!"  She 
then  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed,  “He  is 
down! — he  is  down!" 

“Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoe;  “for  our  dear 
Lady's  sake,  tell  me  which  has  fallen!" 

“The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca,  faintly; 
then  instantly  again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness — 
“But  no! — but  no! — the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
be  blessed ! — he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there 
were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm.  His 
sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  ax  from  a  yeoman — 
he  presses  Front-de-Boeuf  with  blow  on  blow.  The 
giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of 
the  woodman — he  falls — he  falls." 

“Front-de-Boeuf?"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

“Front-de-Boeuf!"  answered  the  Jewess;  “his  men 
rush  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar — 
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their  united  force  compels  the  champion  to  pause. 
They  drag  Front-de-Boeuf  within  the  walls.” 

“The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they 
not?”  said  Ivanhoe. 

“They  have — they  have !”  exclaimed  Rebecca — 
“and  they  press  the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall ; 
some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other — 
down  go  stones,  beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their 
heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the  wounded  to  the 
rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  places  in  the  assault — 
Great  God!  hast  Thou  given  men  Thine  own  image, 
that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of 
their  brethren!” 

“Think  not  of  that,”  said  Ivanhoe ;  “this  is  no  time 
for  such  thoughts — Who  yield? — who  push  their 
way?” 

“The  ladders  are  thrown  down,”  replied  Rebecca 
shuddering;  “the  soldiers  lie  groveling  over  them  like 
crushed  reptiles — The  besieged  have  the  better.” 

“Saint  George  strike  for  us !”  exclaimed  the  knight; 
“do  the  false  yeomen  give  way?” 

“No!”  exclaimed  Rebecca,  “they  bear  themselves 
right  yeomanly — the  Black  Knight  approaches  the 
postern  with  his  huge  ax — the  thundering  blows  which 
he  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  all  the  din  and 
shouts  of  the  battle.  Stones  and  beams  are  hailed 
down  on  the  bold  champion — he  regards  them  no  more 
than  as  if  they  were  thistle-down  or  feathers !” 

“By  Saint  John  of  Acre,”  said  Ivanhoe,  raising 
himself  joyfully  on  his  couch,  “methought  there  was 
but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  such  a  deed !” 

“The  postern  gate  shakes,”  continued  Rebecca;  “it 
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crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows — they  rush  in — 
the  outwork  is  won — Oh,  God ! — they  hurl  the  defen¬ 
ders  from  the  battlements — they  throw  them  into  the 
moat — Oh,  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that 
can  resist  no  longer!” 

“The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with 
the  castle — have  they  won  the  bridge?”  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

“No,”  replied  Rebecca,  “the  Templar  has  destroyed 
the  plank  on  which  they  crossed — few  of  the  defenders 
escaped  with  him  into  the  castle — the  shrieks  and  cries 
which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the  others — Alas !  I  see 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory  than  upon 
battle.” 

“What  do  they  now,  maiden  ?”  said  Ivanhoe ;  “look 
forth  yet  again — this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed.” 

“It  is  over  for  the  time,”  answered  Rebecca;  “our 
friends  strengthen  themselves  within  the  outwork 
which  they  have  mastered,  and  it  affords  them  so  good 
a  shelter  from  the  foeman’s  shot,  that  the  garrison 
only  bestow  a  few  bolts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval, 
as  if  rather  to  disquiet  than  effectually  to  injure  them.” 

“Our  friends,”  said  Ivanhoe,  “will  surely  not  aban¬ 
don  an  enterprise  so  gloriously  begun  and  so  happily 
attained.  O  no !  I  will  put  my  faith  in  the  good  knight 
whose  ax  hath  rent  heart-of-oak  and  bars  of  iron. 
Singular,”  he  again  muttered  to  himself,  “if  there  be 
two  who  can  do  a  deed  of  such  desperate  courage !  A 
fetterlock,  and  a  shacklebolt  on  a  field-sable — what 
may  that  mean  ?  Seest  thou  naught  else,  Rebecca,  by 
which  the  Black  Knight  may  be  distinguished?” 

“Nothing,”  said  the  Jewess;  “all  about  him  is  black 
as  the  wing  of  the  night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy 
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that  can  mark  him  further — but  having  once  seen  him 
put  forth  his  strength  in  battle,  methinks  I  could  know 
him  again  among  a  thousand  warriors.  He  rushes  to 
the  fray  as  if  he  were  summoned  to  a  banquet.  There 
is  more  than  mere  strength,  there  seems  as  if  the  whole 
soul  and  spirit  of  the  champion  were  given  to  every 
blow  which  he  deals  upon  his  enemies.  God  assoilzie 
(free)  him  of  the  sin  of  bloodshed!  It  is  fearful,  yet 
magnificent,  to  behold  how  the  arm  and  heart  of  one 
man  can  triumph  over  hundreds.” 

“Rebecca,”  said  Ivanhoe,  “thou  hast  painted  a  hero ; 
surely  they  rest  but  to  refresh  their  force,  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  crossing  the  moat.  Under  such  a 
leader  as  thou  hast  spoken  this  knight  to  be,  there  are 
no  craven  fears,  no  cold  blooded  delays,  no  yielding  up 
a  gallant  emprize;  since  the  difficulties  which  render 
it  arduous,  render  it  also  glorious.  I  swear  by  the 
honor  of  my  house — I  vow  by  the  name  of  my  bright 
lady-love,  I  would  endure  ten  years’  captivity  to  fight 
one  day  by  that  good  knight’s  side  in  such  a  quarrel  as 
this  J”  *****  * 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  flew  open, 
and  the  Black  Knight  rushed  in,  seized  upon  Ivanhoe, 
and  bore  him  off  in  his  arms. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


To  the  teacher:  Test  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  by  having 
them  give  either  an  oral  or  a  written  report  of  the  main  events  in 
this  story. 
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MEMORIZING  A  POEM 

If  we  understand  the  meaning  of  a  poem,  it  is  not  only 
more  easily  memorized  but  it  is  also  retained  longer  in  our 
memory.  Consequently,  the  first  step  in  memorizing  a 
poem  is  to  study  it  carefully  so  that  we  appreciate  its  mean¬ 
ing. 

After,  experimenting  with  many  methods  for  committing 
a  poem  to  memory,  it  has  been  found  that  “learning  a 
poem  as  a  whole”  is  the  best  method  to  use.  That  is,  in¬ 
stead  of  learning  a  line  or  a  verse  by  repeating  it  over  and 
over  until  it  is  memorized  and  then  taking  up  the  next  line 
or  verse,  one  should  read  the  whole  poem  through.  Con¬ 
tinue  reading  the  entire  poem  several  times  until  some  of 
it  can  be  repeated  without  looking  at  the  book,  glancing 
at  the  poem  only  when  necessary  in  order  to  refresh  the 
memory  on  some  expression  or  on  some  very  difficult  line. 
Keep  up  the  repetitions  until  you  can  repeat  the  entire  poem 
without  referring  to  the  book.  To  fix  permanently  the  poem 
m  your  memory,  it  should  be  reviewed  and  if  necessary 
parts  of  it  re-memorized  at  gradually  increasing  intervals. 

Memorize  the  poem  “To  a  Waterfowl”  by  this  method. 

When  William  Cullen  Bryant,  was  on  his  way  to  Plain- 
field,  Mass.,  to  see  about  opening  a  law  office,  he  saw  a 
single  bird  flying  southward  through  the  crimson  glow  of 
a  sunset.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  lesson  brought 
to  him  by  the  scene  in  this  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  his 
future.  That  evening  he  composed  the  poem  “To  a  Water- 
fowl.” 


TO  A  WATERFOWL 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
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As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean-side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere,  . 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 

And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend, 
Soon,  o’er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou  ’rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
DUTCH 

It  is  interesting  to  read  about  how  the  earlier  settlers  of 
our  country  lived,  what  they  did,  how  they  amused  them¬ 
selves,  what  they  wore,  etc.  In  this  selection  we  have  an 
account  of  the  queer  ways  of  the  Dutch  who  settled  the 
colony  known  as  New  Amsterdam  at  first,  but  later  called 
New  York. 

As  you  read,  have  a  pencil  and  paper  at  hand  and  jot 
down  one  word  as  the  key-word  of  each  paragraph,  and 
when  you  have  finished  reading,  go  back  over  these  words, 
recalling  what  the  content  of  each  paragraph  was.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  key-word  of  the  first  paragraph  might  be  Im¬ 
provements;  of  the  second,  Streets;  of  the  third,  Houses; 
of  the  fourth,  Cleanliness,  etc. 

Try  to  think  of  all  that  was  said  of  the  improvements 
made  in  the  city  as  time  went  on;  how  the  streets  were 
said  to  have  been  laid  out;  what  the  houses  were  like; 
how  the  women  cleaned  their  houses,  and  so  on  through  your 
list  of  key-words.  This  you  will  find  will  help  you  in  re¬ 
calling  facts,  and  you  can  use  the  method  in  your  History 
or  Geography  lessons  to  advantage. 


I  will  not  grieve  my  readers’  patience  by  describing 
minutely  the  increase  and  improvement  of  New  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Their  own  imaginations  will  doubtless  pre¬ 
sent  to  them  the  good  burghers,  like  so  many  painstak¬ 
ing  and  persevering  beavers,  slowly  and  surely  pursu¬ 
ing  their  labors — they  will  behold  the  prosperous 
transformation  from  the  rude  log  hut  to  the  stately 
Dutch  mansion,  with  the  brick  front,  glazed  windows, 
and  tiled  roof ;  from  the  tangled  thicket  to  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  cabbage  garden ;  and  from  the  skulking  Indian  to 
the  ponderous  burgomaster.  In  a  word,  they  will  pic¬ 
ture  to  themselves  the  steady,  silent,  and  undeviating 
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march  of  prosperity,  incident  to  a  city  destitute  of 
pride  or  ambition,  cherished  by  a  fat  government, 
and  whose  citizens  do  nothing  in  a  hurry. 

The  sage  council  (or  group  of  men  who  made  the 
laws  of  the  city),  not  being  able  to  determine  upon 
any  plan  for  the  building  of  their  city,  the  cows,  in  a 
laudable  fit  of  patriotism,  took  it  under  their  peculiar 
charge  and  as  they  went  to  and  from  pasture,  estab¬ 
lished  paths  through  the  bushes,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  good  folks  built  their  houses ;  which  is  one  cause  of 
the  rambling  and  picturesque  turns  and  labyrinths, 
which  distinguish  certain  streets  of  New  York  at  this 
very  day. 

The  houses  of  the  higher  classes  were  generally  con¬ 
structed  of  wood,  excepting  the  gable  end,  which  was 
of  small  black  and  yellow  Dutch  bricks,  and  always 
faced  on  the  street,  as  our  ancestors,  like  their  descen¬ 
dants,  were  very  much  given  to  outward  show,  and 
were  noted  for  putting  their  best  leg  foremost.  The 
house  was  always  furnished  with  abundance  of  large 
doors  and  small  windows  on  every  floor,  the  date  of 
its  erection  was  curiously  designated  by  iron  figures 
on  the  front,  and  on  the  top  of  the  roof  was  perched  a 
fierce  little  weathercock,  to  let  the  family  into  the 
important  secret  of  which  way  the  wind  blew.  These, 
like  the  weathercocks  on  the  tops  of  our  steeples,  point¬ 
ed  so  many  different  ways,  that  every  man  could  have 
a  wind  to  his  mind ; — the  most  staunch  and  loyal  citi¬ 
zens,  however,  always  went  according  to  the  weather¬ 
cock  on  the  top  of  the  governor's  house,  which  was 
certainly  the  most  correct,  since  he  had  a  trusty  ser¬ 
vant  employed  every  morning  to  climb  up  and  set  it 
to  the  right  quarter. 

In  those  good  days  of  simplicity  and  sunshine,  a 
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passion  for  cleanliness  was  the  leading  principle  in  do¬ 
mestic  economy,  and  the  universal  test  of  an  able 
housewife — a  character  which  formed  the  utmost  am¬ 
bition  of  our  unenlightened  grandmothers.  The  front 
door  was  never  opened  except  on  marriages,  funerals, 
New  Year’s  days,  the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  or 
some  such  great  occasion.  It  was  ornamented  with  a 
gorgeous  brass  knocker,  curiously  wrought,  some¬ 
times  in  the  device  of  a  dog,  and  sometimes  of  a  lion’s 
head,  and  was  daily  burnished  with  such  religious  zeal, 
that  it  was  oftentimes  worn  out  by  the  very  precau¬ 
tions  taken  for  its  preservation.  The  whole  house  was 
constantly  in  a  state  of  inundation,  under  the  discipline 
of  mops  and  brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes ;  and  the 
good  housewives  of  those  days  were  a  kind  of  amphibi¬ 
ous  animal,  delighting  exceedingly  to  be  dabbling  in 
water — insomuch  that  an  historian  of  the  day  grave¬ 
ly  tells  us,  that  many  of  his  townswomen  grew  to  have 
webbed  fingers  like  unto  a  duck;  and  some  of  them, 
he  had  little  doubt,  could  the  matter  be  examined  into, 
would  be  found  to  have  the  tails  of  mermaids ;  but  this 
I  look  upon  as  a  mere  sport  of  fancy,  or,  what  is  worse, 
a  wilful  misrepresentation. 

The  grand  parlor  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum , 
where  the  passion  for  cleaning  was  indulged  without 
control.  In  this  sacred  apartment  no  one  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  excepting  the  mistress  and  her  confidential 
maid,  who  visited  it  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  putting  things  to 
rights;  always  taking  the  precaution  of  leaving  their 
shoes  at  the  door  and  entering  devoutly  in  their  stock¬ 
ing  feet.  After  scrubbing  the  floor,  sprinkling  it  with 
fine  white  sand,  which  was  curiously  stroked  into 
angles,  and  curves,  and  rhomboids  with  a  broom ;  after 
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washing  the  windows,  rubbing  and  polishing  the  fur¬ 
niture,  and  putting  a  new  bunch  of  evergreen  in  the 
fireplace — the  window  shutters  were  again  closed  to 
keep  out  the  flies,  and  the  room  carefully  locked  up 
until  the  revolution  of  time  brought  round  the  weekly 
cleaning  day. 

As  to  the  family,  they  always  entered  in  at  the  gate, 
and  generally  lived  in  the  kitchen.  To  have  seen  a 
numerous  household  assembled  round  the  fire,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  he  was  transported  back 
to  those  happy  days  of  primeval  simplicity,  which 
float  before  our  imaginations  like  golden  visions.  The 
fireplaces  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal  magnitude 
where  the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  master  and 
servant,  black  and  white,  nay,  even  the  very  cat  and 
dog,  enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege,  and  each  had 
a  right  to  a  corner.  Here  the  old  burgher  would  sit 
in  perfect  silence,  puffing  his  pipe,  looking  into  the 
fire  with  half  shut  eyes,  and  thinking  of  nothing  for 
hours  together;  the  goede  vrouw  (good  wife),  on 
the  opposite  side,  would  employ  herself  diligently  in 
spinning  yarn  or  knitting  stockings.  The  young  folks 
would  crowd  around  the  hearth,  listening  with  breath¬ 
less  attention  to  some  old  crone  of  a  negro,  who  was 
the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who,  perched  like  a  raven 
in  the  corner  of  a  chimney,  would  croak  forth  for  a 
long  winter  afternoon  a  string  of  incredible  stories 
about  New  England  witches,  grisly  ghosts,  horses 
without  heads,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  and  bloody 
encounters  among  the  Indians. 

In  those  days  a  well  regulated  family  always  rose 
with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed  at 
sunset.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal,  and 
the  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  signs  of 
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disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  surprised  by 
a  visit  from  a  neighbor  on  such  occasions.  But  though 
our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly  averse  to 
giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social  bonds  of  in¬ 
timacy  by  occasional  banquettings,  called  tea-parties. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined 
to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblesse;  that  is  to  say,  such 
as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own  wagons. 
The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock, 
and  went  away  about  six,  unless  it  was  winter  time, 
when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier,  that 
the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark.  The  tea-table 
was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish,  well  stored 
with  slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up  into  mor¬ 
sels,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  company  being 
seated  round  the  genial  board,  and  each  furnished  with 
a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in  launching  at  the  fat¬ 
test  pieces  in  this  mighty  dish,  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea,  or  our  Indians 
spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes  the  table  was 
graced  with  immense  apple  pies,  or  saucers  full  of  pre¬ 
served  peaches  and  pears;  but  it  was  always  sure  to 
boast  an  enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough, 
fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called  doughnuts,  or  olykeoeks, 
a  delicious  kind  of  cake  at  present  scarce  known  in  this 
city,  except  in  genuine  Dutch  families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delft  teapot, 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses,  tending  pigs,  with  boats  sail¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasies.  The  beaux  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  adroitness  in  replenish¬ 
ing  this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle  which  would 
have  made  the  pigmy  macaronies  of  these  degenerate 
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days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.  To  sweeten  the  bever¬ 
age  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside  each  cup,  and  the 
company  alternately  nibbled  and  sipped  with  great  de¬ 
corum  ;  until  an  improvement  was  induced  by  a  shrewd 
and  economic  old  lady,  which  was  to  suspend  a  large 
lump  directly  over  the  tea-table  by  a  string  from  the 
ceiling,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  from  mouth  to  mouth 
— an  ingenious  expedient,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  some 
families  in  Albany,  but  which  prevails  without  excep¬ 
tion  in  Communipaw,  Bergen,  Flatbush,  and  all  our 
uncontaminated  Dutch  villages. 

At  these  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriety 
and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No  flirting  nor 
coquetting;  no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  nor  hoyden 
chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones;  no  self-satis¬ 
fied  struttings  of  wealthy  gentlemen  with  their  brains 
in  their  pockets;  nor  amusing  conceits  and  monkey 
divertissements  of  smart  young  gentlemen  with  no 
brains  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  ladies  seat¬ 
ed  themselves  demurely  in  their  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
and  knit  their  own  woolen  stockings ;  nor  ever  opened 
their  lips  except  to  say,  “y ah  Mynheer,”  or  “yah  ya 
Vrouw,”  to  any  question  that  was  asked  them;  be¬ 
having  in  all  things  like  decent,  well-educated  dam¬ 
sels.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  blue  and  white  tiles  with  which  the  fireplace  was 
decorated ;  wherein  sundry  passages  of  Scripture  were 
piously  portrayed — Tobit  and  his  dog  figured  to  great 
advantage,  Haman  swung  conspicuously  on  his  gib¬ 
bet,  and  Jonah  appeared  most  manfully  bouncing  out 
of  the  whale  like  Harlequin  through  a  barrel  of  fire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without  con¬ 
fusion.  They  were  carried  home  by  their  own  car- 
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riages,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature  had  pro¬ 
vided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  as  could 
afford  to  keep  a  wagon.  The  gentlemen  gallantly, 
attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respective  abodes  and 
took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack  at  the  door; 
which,  as  it  was  an  established  piece  of  etiquette,  done 
in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  of  heart,  occasioned 
no  scandal  at  that  time. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  appearance,  even  the  fe¬ 
male  sex  seemed  for  a  while  to  conduct  themselves 
with  incredible  sobriety  and  comeliness.  Their  hair, 
untortured  by  the  abominations  of  art,  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  pomatomed  back  from  their  foreheads  with  a 
candle,  and  covered  with  a  little  cap  of  quilted  calico, 
which  fitted  exactly  to  their  heads.  Their  petticoats 
of  linsey-woolsey  were  striped  with  a  variety  of  gor¬ 
geous  dyes,  though  I  must  confess  these  gallant  gar¬ 
ments  were  rather  short,  scarce  reaching  below  the 
knee;  but  they  made  up  in  the  number,  and  what  is 
still  more  praiseworthy,  they  were  all  of  their  own 
manufacture,  of  which  circumstance,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  they  were  not  a  little  vain. 

These  were  the  honest  days  in  which  every  woman 
stayed  at  home,  read  the  Bible,  and  wore  pockets — ay, 
and  that  too  of  a  goodly  size,  fashioned  with  patch- 
work  into  many  curious  devices,  and  ostentatiously 
worn  on  the  outside.  These,  in  fact,  were  convenient 
receptacles,  where  all  good  housewives  stored  away 
such  things  as  they  wished  to  have  at  hand,  by  which 
means  they  often  came  to  be  incredibly  crammed ;  and 
I  remember  there  was  a  story  current,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  that  the  lady  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller  once  had 
occasion  to  empty  her  right  pocket  in  search  of  a  wood¬ 
en  ladle,  when  the  contents  filled  a  couple  of  corn  bas- 
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kets,  and  the  utensil  was  discovered  lying  among  some 
rubbish  in  one  corner ;  but  we  must  not  give  too  much 
faith  to  all  these  stories,  the  anecdotes  of  those  remote 
periods  being  very  subject  to  exaggeration. 

Besides  these  notable  pockets,  they  likewise  wore 
scissors  and  pincushions  suspended  from  their  gir¬ 
dles  by  red  ribands,  or  among  the  more  opulent  and 
showy  classes  by  brass,  and  even  silver  chains,  indubi¬ 
table  tokens  of  thrifty  housewives  and  industrious 
spinsters.  I  cannot  say  much  in  vindication  of  the 
shortness  of  the  petticoats ;  it  doubtless  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  stockings  a  chance  to  be 
seen,  which  were  generally  of  blue  worsted,  with  mag¬ 
nificent  red  clocks ;  or  perhaps  to  display  a  well-turned 
ankle,  and  a  neat  though  serviceable  foot,  set  off  by 
a  high-heeled  leathern  shoe,  with  a  large  and  splendid 
silver  buckle. 

From  the  sketch  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
good  grandmothers  differed  considerably  in  their 
ideas  of  a  fine  figure  from  their  scantily  dressed  de- 
sendants  of  the  present  day.  A  fine  lady,  in  those 
times,  waddled  under  more  clothes,  even  on  a  fair  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  than  would  have  clad  the  whole  bevy  of  a 
modern  ball-room.  Nor  were  they  the  less  admired 
by  the  gentlemen  in  consequence  thereof.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  greatness  of  a  lover’s  passion  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object; 
and  a  voluminous  damsel,  arrayed  in  a  dozen  petti¬ 
coats,  was  declared  by  a  low  Dutch  sonneteer  of  the 
province  to  be  radiant  as  a  sunflower,  and  luxuriant 
as  a  full-blown  cabbage.  Certain  it  is  that  in  those 
days  the  heart  of  a  lover  could  not  contain  more  than 
one  lady  at  a  time,  whereas  the  heart  of  a  modern  gal¬ 
lant  has  often  room  enough  to  accommodate  half  a 
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dozen;  the  reason  of  which  I  conclude  to  be,  that  either 
the  hearts  of  the  gentlemen  have  grown  larger  or  the 
persons  of  the  ladies  smaller ;  this,  however,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  physiologists  to  determine. 

From  Irving's  “ Knickerbocker’ s 
History  of  New  York.” 


Look  back  over  the  selection  and  find  the  following 
words,  thinking  in  each  case  what  the  word  probably  means 
in  that  connection  and  then  looking  the  word  up  in  your 
dictionary  to  make  sure  that  you  are  right. 

1.  ponderous  burgomaster 

2.  undeviating  march 

3.  laudable  fit  of  patriotism 

4.  state  of  inundation 

5.  amphibious  animal 

6.  evinced  their  dexterity 

7.  pigmy  macaronies 

8.  an  ingenious  expedient 

9.  scrupulously  pomatomed 

10.  ostentatiously  worn  on  the  outside 

11.  convenient  receptacles 

12.  voluminous  damsel 

CLASS  HATRED 

Any  man  who  tries  to  excite  class  hatred,  sec¬ 
tional  hate,  hate  of  creed,  any  kind  of  hatred  in  our 
community,  though  he  may  affect  to  do  it  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  class  he  is  addressing,  is  in  the  long  run  with 
absolute  certainty  that  class’s  own  worst  enemy.  In 
the  long  run,  and  as  a  whole,  we  are  going  to  go  up  or 
go  down  together. 


— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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ELI  WHITNEY  AND  THE  COTTON  GIN 

History  books  contain  such  brief  accounts  of  the  various 
important  men  and  events  that  it  is  always  interesting  to 
find  a  description  which  gives  more  details.  Read  this 
selection  carefully  and  be  able  to  answer  questions  which 
will  cover  the  main  points  of  the  article. 


Eli  Whitney  was  born  at  Westborough,  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  8,  1765.  His  parents 
belonged  to  the  middle  class  in  society,  who,  by  the 
labors  of  husbandry,  managed  by  uniform  industry 
and  strict  frugality  to  provide  well  for  a  rising 
family. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Whitney  emigrated 
from  England  among  the  early  settlers  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  their  descendants  were  among  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  farmers  of  Worcester  County.  His  mater¬ 
nal  ancestors,  of  the  name  of  Fay,  were  also  English 
emigrants,  and  ranked  among  the  substantial  yeoman¬ 
ry  of  Massachusetts.  A  family  tradition  respecting 
the  occasion  of  their  coming  to  this  country  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  times.  The  story  is, 
that  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  father  of  the 
family,  who  resided  in  England,  a  man  of  large  prop¬ 
erty  and  great  respectability,  called  together  his  sons 
and  addressed  them  thus :  “America  is  to  be  a  great 
country.  I  am  too  old  to  emigrate  myself ;  but  if  any 
one  of  you  will  go,  I  will  give  him  a  double  share  of  my 
property/’  The  youngest  son  instantly  declared  his 
willingness  to  go,  and  his  brothers  gave  their  consent. 
He  soon  set  off  for  the  New  World,  and  landed  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  place  he  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land,  where  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
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of  receiving  two  visits  from  his  venerable  father.  His 
son  John  Fay,  from  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
is  immediately  descended,  removed  from  Boston  to 
Westborough,  where  he  became  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Fay  Farm. 

The  following  incident,  though  trivial  in  itself,  will 
serve  to  show  at  how  early  a  period  certain  qualities 
of  strong  feeling  tempered  by  prudence,  for  which 
Mr.  Whitney  afterward  became  distinguished,  began 
to  display  themselves.  When  he  was  six  or  seven 
years  old  he  had  overheard  the  kitchen  maid,  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  calling  his  mother  hard  names,  at  which  he 
expressed  great  displeasure  to  his  sister.  “She 
thought,”  said  he,  “that  I  was  not  big  enough  to  hear 
her  talk  so  about  my  mother.  I  think  she  ought  to 
have  a  flogging;  and  if  I  knew  how  to  bring  it  about, 
she  should  have  one.”  His  sister  advised  him  to  tell 
their  father.  “No,”  he  replied,  “it  will  hurt  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  Mother’s  too ;  and  besides,  it  is  likely  the  girl 
will  say  she  never  said  so,  and  that  would  make  a  quar¬ 
rel.  It  is  best  to  say  nothing  about  it.” 

Indications  of  his  mechanical  genius  were  likewise 
developed  at  a  very  early  age.  Of  his  early  passion 
for  such  employments,  his  sister  gives  the  following 
account :  “Our  father  had  a  workshop,  and  sometimes 
made  wheels  of  different  kinds,  and  chairs.  He  had 
a  variety  of  tools,  and  a  lathe  for  turning  chair-posts. 
This  gave  my  brother  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
use  of  tools  when  very  young.  He  lost  no  time;  but 
as  soon  as  he  could  handle  tools,  he  was  always  mak¬ 
ing  something  in  the  shop,  and  seemed  not  to  like 
working  on  the  farm.  One  time,  after  the  death  of 
our  mother,  when  our  father  had  been  absent  from 
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home  two  or  three  days,  on  his  return  he  inquired  of 
the  housekeeper  what  the  boys  had  been  doing.  She 
told  him  what  B.  and  J.  had  been  about.  ‘But  what 
has  Eli  been  doing  ?’  said  he.  She  replied  that  he  had 
been  making  a  fiddle.  ‘Ah/  said  he,  despondingly,  ‘I 
fear  Eli  will  have  to  take  his  portion  in  fiddles.'  He 
was  at  this  time  about  twelve  years  old.  His  sister 
adds  that  this  fiddle  was  finished  throughout,  like  a 
common  violin,  and  made  tolerably  good  music.  It 
was  examined  by  many  persons  and  all  pronounced 
it  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  for  such  a  boy  to  per¬ 
form.  From  this  time  he  was  employed  to  repair  vio¬ 
lins  and  had  many  nice  jobs,  which  were  always  exe¬ 
cuted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  customers.  His 
father's  watch  being  the  greatest  piece  of  mechanism 
that  had  yet  presented  itself  to  his  observation,  he  was 
extremely  desirous  of  examining  its  interior  construc¬ 
tion,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  One  Sunday 
morning,  observing  that  his  father  was  going  to  meet¬ 
ing,  he  immediately  feigned  illness  as  an  apology  for 
not  going  to  church.  As  soon  as  the  family  were  out 
of  sight,  he  flew  to  the  room  where  the  watch  hung, 
and  taking  it  down,  he  was  so  delighted  with  its  mo¬ 
tions  that  he  took  it  all  to  pieces  before  he  thought  of 
the  consequences  of  his  rash  deed ;  for  his  father  was  a 
stern  parent,  and  punishment  would  have  been  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  idle  curiosity,  had  the  mischief  been  de¬ 
tected.  He,  however,  put  all  the  work  so  neatly  to¬ 
gether  that  his  father  never  discovered  his  audacity 
until  he  himself  told  him  many  years  afterwards. 

“Whitney  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  when 
he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father  married  a  second 
wife.  His  stepmother,  among  her  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture,  had  a  handsome  set  of  table  knives  that  she  val- 
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ued  very  highly.  Whitney  could  not  but  see  this  and 
said  to  her,  T  could  make  as  good  ones  if  I  had  tools, 
and  I  could  make  the  necessary  tools  if  I  had  a  few 
common  tools  to  make  them  with/  His  stepmother 
thought  that  he  was  deriding  her,  and  was  much  dis¬ 
pleased  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  knives  got 
broken,  and  he  made  one  exactly  like  it  in  every  respect 
except  the  stamp  on  the  blade.  This  he  would  likewise 
have  executed,  had  not  the  tools  required  been  too 
expensive  for  his  slender  resources/’ 

When  Whitney  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  suggested  to  his  father  an  enterprise,  which  was  an 
earnest  of  the  similar  undertakings  in  which  he  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  far  greater  scale  in  later  life.  This  being 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  nails  were  in  great 
demand  and  bore  a  high  price.  At  that  time  nails 
were  made  chiefly  by  hand,  with  little  aid  from  ma¬ 
chinery.  Young  Whitney  proposed  to  his  father  to 
procure  him  a  few  tools,  and  to  permit  him  to  set  up 
the  manufacture.  His  father  consented ;  and  he  went 
steadily  to  work,  and  suffered  nothing  to  divert  him 
from  his  task  until  his  day’s  work  was  completed.  By 
extraordinary  diligence  he  gained  time  to  make  tools 
for  his  own  use,  and  to  put  in  knife-blades,  and  to  per¬ 
form  many  other  curious  little  jobs  which  exceed  the 
skill  of  the  country  artisans.  At  this  laborious  oc¬ 
cupation  the  enterprising  boy  wrought  alone,  with 
great  success,  and  with  much  profit  to  his  father,  for 
two  winters,  pursuing  the  ordinary  labors  of  the  farm 
during  the  summers.  At  this  time  he  devised  a  plan 
for  enlarging  his  business  and  increasing  his  profits. 
He  whispered  his  scheme  to  his  sister,  with  strong 
injunctions  of  secrecy;  and  requesting  leave  of  his 
father  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town,  without  specify- 
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mg  his  object,  he  set  out  on  horseback  in  quest  of  a 
fellow-laborer.  Not  finding  one  as  easily  as  he  had 
anticipated,  he  proceeded  from  town  to  town  with  a 
perseverance  which  was  always  a  strong  trait  of  his 
character,  until,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
home,  he  found  such  a  workman  as  he  desired.  He 
also  made  his  journey  subservient  to  his  mechanical 
skill,  for  he  called  at  every  workshop  on  his  way  and 
gleaned  all  the  information  he  could  respecting  the 
mechanical  arts. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  business  of  making 
nails  was  no  longer  profitable;  but  a  fashion  prevail¬ 
ing  among  the  ladies  of  fastening  their  bonnets  with 
long  pins,  he  contrived  to  make  them  with  such  skill 
and  dexterity  that  he  nearly  monopolized  the  business, 
although  he  devoted  to  it  only  such  seasons  of  leisure 
as  he  could  redeem  from  the  occupations  of  the  farm. 
He  added  to  this  article,  the  manufacture  of  walking- 
canes,  which  he  made  with  peculiar  neatness. 

From  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Whitney  conceived 
the  idea  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education;  but,  being 
warmly  opposed  by  his  stepmother,  he  was  unable  to 
procure  the  decided  consent  of  his  father,  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  But,  partly 
by  the  avails  of  his  manual  labor  and  partly  by  teach¬ 
ing  a  village  school,  he  had  been  so  far  able  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  that  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  the  Freshman  Class  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  which  he  entered  in  May,  1789. 

The  propensity  of  Mr.  Whitney  to  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions  and  occupations,  was  frequently  apparent 
during  his  residence  at  college.  On  a  particular  occa¬ 
sion,  one  of  the  tutors,  happening  to  mention  some  in¬ 
teresting  philosophical  experiment,  regretted  that  he 
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could  not  exhibit  it  to  his  pupils,  because  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order  and  must  be  sent  abroad  to  be  re¬ 
paired.  Mr.  Whitney  proposed  to  undertake  this  task, 
and  performed  it  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  college. 

A  carpenter  being  at  work  on  one  of  the  buildings 
of  the  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  Whitney  boarded, 
the  latter  begged  permission  to  use  his  tools,  during 
the  intervals  of  study;  but  the  mechanic,  being  a  man 
of  careful  habits,  was  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  a 
student,  and  it  was  only  after  the  gentleman  of  the 
house  had  become  responsible  for  all  damages,  that 
he  would  grant  the  permission.  But  Mr.  Whitney 
had  no  sooner  commenced  his  operations  than  the  car¬ 
penter  was  surprised  at  his  dexterity,  and  exclaimed, 
“There  was  one  good  mechanic  spoiled  when  you  went 
to  college.” 

Soon  after  Mr.  Whitney  took  his  degree,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1792,  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  a 
Mr.  B.  of  Georgia,  to  reside  in  his  family  as  a  private 
teacher.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  the  company  of  Mrs.  Greene,  the  widow  of 
General  Greene,  who,  with  her  family,  was  returning 
to  Savannah  after  spending  the  summer  in  the  North. 
At  that  time  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  travel  through 
our  country  without  having  had  the  small-pox,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  Mr.  Whitney  prepared  himself  for  the  ex¬ 
cursion,  by  procuring  inoculation  while  in  New  York. 
As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  the  party  set 
sail  for  Savannah.  As  his  health  was  not  fully  re¬ 
established,  Mrs.  Greene  kindly  invited  him  to  go  with 
the  family  to  her  residence  at  Mulberry  Grove,  near 
Savannah,  and  remain  until  he  was  recruited.  The 
invitation  was  accepted ;  but  lest  he  should  not  yet  have 
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lost  all  power  of  communicating  that  dreadful  di¬ 
sease,  Mrs.  Greene  had  white  flags  (the  meaning  of 
which  was  well  understood)  hoisted  at  the  landing 
and  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  house.*  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Whitney  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  in  Georgia, 
before  he  was  met  by  a  disappointment  which  was  an 
earnest  of  that  long  series  of  adverse  events  which, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  attended  all  his  future  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  the  same  State.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
informed  that  Mr.  B.  had  employed  another  teacher, 
leaving  Whitney  entirely  without  resources  or  friends, 
except  those  whom  he  had  made  in  the  family  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Greene.  In  these  benevolent  people,  however,  his 
case  excited  much  interest;  and  Mrs.  Greene  kindly 
said  to  him,  “My  young  friend,  you  propose  studying 
the  law;  make  my  house  your  home,  your  room  your 
castle,  and  there  pursue  what  studies  you  please.”  He 
accordingly  began  the  study  of  law  under  that  hospit¬ 
able  roof. 

Mrs.  Greene  was  engaged  in  a  piece  of  embroidery 
in  which  she  employed  a  peculiar  kind  of  frame, 
called  a  tambour.  She  complained  that  it  was  badly 
constructed,  and  that  it  tore  the  delicate  threads  of 
her  work.  Mr.  Whitney,  eager  for  an  opportunity 
to  oblige  his  hostess,  set  himself  to  work  and  speedily 
produced  a  tambour-frame,  made  on  a  plan  entirely 
new,  which  he  presented  to  her.  Mrs.  Greene  and  her 
family  were  greatly  delighted  with  it,  and  thought  it 
a  wonderful  proof  of  ingenuity. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  large  party  of  gentlemen, 
consisting  principally  of  officers  who  had  served  under 
the  General  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  came  from 
Augusta  and  the  upper  country,  to  visit  the  family  of 
General  Greene.  They  fell  into  conversation  upon  the 
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state  of  agriculture  among  them,  and  expressed  great 
regret  that  there  was  no  means  of  cleansing  the  green 
seed  cotton,  or  separating  it  from  its  seeds,  since  all 
the  lands  which  were  unsuitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  would  yield  large  crops  of  cotton.  But  until 
ingenuity  could  devise  some  machine  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  cleaning,  it  was  vain 
to  think  of  raising  cotton  for  market.  Separating 
one  pound  of  the  clean  staple  from  the  seed  was  a 
day's  work  for  a  woman;  but  the  time  usually  de¬ 
voted  to  picking  cotton  was  the  evening,  after  the 
labor  of  the  field  was  over.  Then  the  slaves, — men, 
women,  and  children — were  collected  in  circles,  with 
one  whose  duty  it  was  to  rouse  the  dozing  and  quicken 
the  indolent.  While  the  company  were  engaged  in 
this  conversation,  “Gentlemen,”  said  Mrs.  Greene, 
“apply  to  my  young  friend  Mr.  Whitney;  he  can 
make  anything.”  She  conducted  them  into  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  room,  and  showed  them  her  tambour-frame  and 
a  number  of  toys  which  Mr.  Whitney  had  made  or 
repaired  for  the  children.  She  then  introduced  the 
gentlemen  to  Whitney  himself,  extolling  his  genius  and 
commending  him  to  their  notice  and  friendship.  He 
modestly  disclaimed  all  pretentions  to  mechanical 
genius;  and  when  they  named  their  object,  he  replied 
that  he  had  never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton  seed  in 
his  life.  Mrs.  Greene  said  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  “I 
have  accomplished  my  aim.  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  very  de¬ 
serving  young  man,  and  to  bring  him  into  notice  was 
my  object.  The  interest  which  my  friends  now  feel 
for  him  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  his  getting  some  employ¬ 
ment  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  study  of  law.” 

But  a  new  turn,  that  no  one  of  the  company 
dreamed  of,  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Whitney's  views. 
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It  being  out  of  the  season  for  cotton  in  seed,  he  went 
to  Savannah  and  searched  for  cotton  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  and  boats  until  he  found  a  small  parcel  of  it. 
This  he  carried  home,  and  communicated  his  inten¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Miller,  who  warmly  encouraged  him,  and 
assigned  him  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the  house, 
where  he  set  himself  to  work  with  such  crude  ma¬ 
terials  and  instruments  as  a  Georgia  plantation  af¬ 
forded.  With  these  resources,  however,  he  made  tools 
better  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  drew  his  own  wire  (of 
which  the  teeth  of  the  earliest  engines  were  made), — 
an  article  which  was  not  at  that  time  to  be  found  in 
the  market  of  Savannah.  Mrs.  Greene  and  Mr.  Miller 
were  the  only  persons  ever  admitted  to  his  workshop, 
and  the  only  persons  who  knew  in  what  way  he  em¬ 
ployed  himself.  The  many  hours  he  spent  in  h-is  mys¬ 
terious  pursuits,  afforded  matter  of  great  curiosity  and 
often  of  raillery  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
Near  the  close  of  the  winter,  the  machine  was  so  nearly 
completed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  success. 

Mrs.  Greene  was  eager  to  communicate  to  her 
numerous  friends  the  knowledge  of  this  important 
invention,  peculiarly  important  at  that  time,  because 
then  the  market  was  glutted  with  all  those  articles 
which  were  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Georgia, 
and  nothing  could  be  found  to  give  occupation  to  the 
negroes  and  support  to  the  white  inhabitants.  This 
opened  suddenly  to  the  planters  boundless  resources 
of  wealth,  and  rendered  the  occupations  of  the  slaves 
less  unhealthy  and  laborious  than  they  had  been 
before. 

Mrs.  Greene,  therefore,  invited  to  her  house  gentle¬ 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  State;  and  on  the  first 
day  after  they  had  assembled,  she  conducted  them  to 
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a  temporary  building  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
machine,  and  they  saw  with  astonishment  and  delight, 
that  more  cotton  could  be  separated  from  the  seed  in 
one  day,  by  the  labor  of  a  single  hand,  than  could  be 
done  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  space  of  many  months. 

The  individual  who  contributed  most  to  incite  him 
to  persevere  in  the  undertaking,  was  Phineas  Miller. 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College.  Like  Mr.  Whitney,  soon  after  he 
had  completed  his  education  at  college,  he  came  to 
Georgia  as  a  private  teacher  in  the  family  of  General 
Greene,  and  after  the  decease  of  the  General,  he  be¬ 
came  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Greene.  He  had  qualified 
himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  cultivated  mind  and  superior  talents;  but 
he  was  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  therefore  well 
fitted  to  enter  with  zeal  into  the  views  which  the 
genius  of  his  friend  had  laid  open  to  him.  He  also 
had  considerable  funds  at  command,  and  proposed  to 
Mr.  Whitney  to  become  his  joint  adventurer,  and  to  be 
at  the  whole  expense  of  maturing  the  invention  until 
it  should  be  patented.  If  the  machine  should  succeed 
in  its  intended  operation,  the  parties  agreed,  under 
legal  formalities,  “that  the  profits  and  advantages 
arising  therefrom,  as  well  as  all  privileges  and  emolu¬ 
ments  to  be  derived  from  patenting,  making,  vending, 
and  working  the  same,  should  be  mutually  and  equally 
shared  between  them.”  This  instrument  bears  date 
May  27,  1793;  and  immediately  afterward  they  com¬ 
menced  business  under  the  firm  of  Miller  and  Whitney. 

An  invention  so  important  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  (and,  as  it  has  proved,  to  every  department  of 
human  industry)  could  not  long  remain  a  secret.  The 
knowledge  of  it  soon  spread  through  the  State,  and  so 
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great  was  the  excitement  on  the  subject,  that  multi¬ 
tudes  of  persons  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  State 
to  see  the  machine;  but  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  until  the  patent  right  had  been 
secured.  But  so  determined  were  some  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  to  possess  this  treasure,  that  neither  law  nor  jus¬ 
tice  could  restrain  them ;  they  broke  open  the  building 
by  night,  and  carried  off  the  machine.  In  this  way  the 
public  became  possessed  of  the  invention;  and  before 
Mr.  Whitney  could  complete  his  model  and  secure  his 
patent,  a  number  of  machines  were  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion,  constructed  with  some  slight  deviation  from  the 
original,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  the  penalty  for 
evading  the  patent  right. 

As  soon  as  the  copartnership  of  Miller  and  Whit¬ 
ney  was  formed,  Mr.  Whitney  repaired  to  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where,  as  far  as  possible,  he  was  to  perfect  the 
machine,  obtain  a  patent,  and  manufacture  and  ship 
to  Georgia  such  a  number  of  machines  as  would  supply 
the  demand. 

Within  three  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  co¬ 
partnership,  Mr.  Whitney  having  set  out  for  the 
North,  Mr.  Miller  commenced  his  long  correspondence 
relative  to  the  cotton  gin.  The  first  letter  announces 
that  encroachments  upon  their  rights  had  already 
begun.  “It  will  be  necessary/'  says  Mr.  Miller,  “to 
have  a  considerable  number  of  gins  made,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  send  out  as  soon  as  the  patent  is  obtained, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  absolute  demands,  and  make 
people's  heads  easy  on  the  subject;  for  I  am  informed 
of  two  other  claimants  for  the  honor  of  the  invention 
of  cotton  gins,  in  addition  to  those  we  knew  before." 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  1793,  Mr.  Whitney  pre¬ 
sented  his  patent  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
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State ;  but  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  (which  was  then  the  seat  of  government) 
prevented  his  concluding  the  business  relative  to  the 
patent  until  several  months  afterwards.  To  prevent 
being  anticipated,  he  took,  however,  the  precaution  to 
make  oath  to  the  invention  before  the  notary  public 
of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  which  he  did  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  much  curiosity  in  regard 
to  mechanical  inventions,  took  a  peculiar  interest  in 
this  machine,  and  addressed  to  the  inventor  an  oblig¬ 
ing  letter,  desiring  further  particulars  respecting  it, 
and  expressing  a  wish  to  procure  one  for  his  own  use. 
Mr.  Whitney  accordingly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
invention,  and  of  the  construction  and  performances 
of  the  machine.  “It  is  about  a  year,”  says  he,  “since 
I  first  turned  my  attention  to  constructing  this  ma¬ 
chine,  at  which  time  I  was  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Within  about  ten  days  after  my  first  conception  of 
the  plan,  I  made  a  small  though  imperfect  model. 
Experiments  with  this  encouraged  me  to  make  one 
on  a  larger  scale;  but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  workmen  and  proper  materials  in  Georgia  pre¬ 
vented  my  completing  the  larger  one  until  some  time 
in  April  last.  This,  though  much  larger  than  my  first 
attempt,  is  not  above  one  third  as  large  as  the  machines 
may  be  made  with  convenience.  The  cylinder  is  only 
two  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  six  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  turned  by  hand,  and  requires  the 
strength  of  one  man  to  keep  it  in  constant  motion.  It 
is  the  stated  task  of  one  negro  to  clean  fifty  weight 
(I  mean  fifty  pounds  after  it  is  separated  from  the 
seed)  of  the  green  cotton  seed  per  day.” 

In  the  year  1812  Mr.  Whitney  made  application  to 
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Congress  for  the  renewal  of  his  patent  for  the  cotton 
gin.  In  his  memorial  he  presented  a  history  of  the 
struggles  he  had  been  forced  to  encounter  in  defence 
of  his  right,  observing  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  decision  on  the  merits  of  his  claim  until 
he  had  been  eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  thirteen  years 
of  his  patent  term  had  expired.  He  sets  forth  that 
his  invention  had  been  a  source  of  opulence  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that,  as  a 
labor-saving  machine,  it  would  enable  one  man  to 
perform  the  work  of  a  thousand  men ;  and  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  the  most  essential  article  of  their  clothing.  Hence 
he  humbly  conceived  himself  entitled  to  a  further 
remuneration  from  his  country,  and  thought  he  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  a  more  liberal  participation  with 
his  fellow-citizens  in  the.  benefits  of  his  invention. 
Although  so  great  advantages  had  been  already  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  the  prospect  of  future  benefits  was  so 
promising,  still,  many  of  those  whose  interest  had 
been  most  enhanced  by  this  invention,  had  obstinately 
persisted  in  refusing  to  make  any  compensation  to  the 
inventor.  The  very  men  whose  wealth  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  and  who  had  grown 
rich  beyond  all  former  example,  had  combined  their 
exertions  to  prevent  the  patentee  from  deriving  any 
emolument  from  his  invention.  From  that  State  in 
which  he  had  first  made  and  where  he  had  first  intro¬ 
duced  his  machine,  and  which  had  derived  the  most 
signal  benefits  from  it,  he  had  received  nothing;  and 
from  no  State  had  he  received  the  amount  of  half  a 
cent  per  pound  on  the  cotton  cleaned  with  his  machines 
in  one  year.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  labor  of  one 
man  at  twenty  cents  per  day,  the  whole  amount  which 
had  been  received  by  him  for  his  invention  was  not 
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equal  to  the  value  of  the  labor  saved  in  one  hour  by 
his  machines  then  in  use  in  the  United  States.  “This 
invention,”  he  proceeds,  “now  gives  to  the  Southern 
section  of  the  Union,  over  and  above  the  profits  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  any  other 
crop,  an  annual  emolument  of  at  least  three  millions 
of  dollars.”  (This  was  in  1812,  twenty  years  after 
the  invention  of  the  gin.) 

The  foregoing  statement  does  not  rest  on  conjec¬ 
ture,  it  is  no  visionary  speculation, — all  these  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  realized;  the  planters  of  the  Southern 
States  had  counted  the  cash,  felt  the  weight  of  it  in 
their  pockets,  and  heard  the  exhilarating  sound  of  its 
collision.  Nor  do  the  advantages  stop  here.  This 
immense  source  of  wealth  is  but  just  beginning  to  be 
opened.  (1885.) 

Cotton  is  a  more  cleanly  and  healthful  article  of 
cultivation  than  tobacco  and  indigo,  which  it  has 
superseded,  and  does  not  so  much  impoverish  the  soil. 
This  invention  has  already  trebled  the  value  of  the 
land  through  a  large  extent  of  territory;  and  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  cultivation  of  cotton  may  be  still 
augmented,  is  altogether  incalculable.  This  species 
of  cotton  has  been  known  in  all  countries  where  cotton 
has  been  raised,  from  time  immemorial,  but  was  never 
known  as  an  article  of  commerce  until  since  this 
method  of  cleaning  it  was  discovered.  In  short  (to 
quote  the  language  of  Judge  Johnson),  “if  we  should 
assert  that  the  benefits  of  this  invention  exceed  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  we  could  prove  the  asser¬ 
tion  by  correct  calculation.”  It  is  objected  that  if  the 
patentee  succeeds  in  procuring  the  renewal  of  his 
patent,  he  will  be  too  rich.  There  is  no  probability 
that  the  patentee,  if  the  term  of  his  patent  were  ex- 
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tended  for  twenty  years,  would  ever  obtain  for  his 
invention  one  half  as  much  as  many  an  individual  will 
gain  by  the  use  of  it.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
whole  amount  of  what  he  has  acquired  from  this 
source  (after  deducting  his  expenses)  does  not  exceed 
one  half  the  sum  which  a  single  individual  has  gained 
by  the  use  of  the  machine  in  one  year.  It  is  true  that 
considerable  sums  have  been  obtained  from  some  of 
the  States  where  the  machine  is  used;  but  no  small 
portion  of  these  sums  has  been  expended  in  prose¬ 
cuting  his  claim  in  a  State  where  nothing  has  been 
obtained,  and  where  his  machine  has  been  used  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

— Edward  Everett  Hale. 

From  “Stories  of  Invention’’ 

Questions 

1.  In  what  century  was  Eli  Whitney  born? 

2.  What  was  his  native  state? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney?  By  the  maternal  ancestors? 

4.  What  does  the  incident  of  the  fiddle  show  us  about 
Whitney  ? 

5.  Give  another  incident  that  happened  about  the  same 
time  that  shows  this  same  trait. 

6.  Name  five  articles  that  Whitney  made  well. 

7.  What  problems  made  the  raising  of  cotton  unprofit¬ 
able  before  the  cotton  gin  was  invented? 

8.  How  long  did  it  take  a  person  to  separate  a  pound 
of  cotton  from  the  seeds? 

9.  After  the  invention  of  the  hand  cotton  gin  how  many 
pounds  could  one  man  clean  in  a  day? 

10.  In  what  state  was  Mr.  Whitney  living  when  he  in¬ 
vented  the  cotton  gin?  With  what  family? 

11.  Who  was  president  of  the  United  States  at  this  time? 

12.  What  does  a  cotton  gin  really  do? 
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13.  Every  invention  costs  some  person  countless  hard¬ 
ships  and  sacrifice.  Recount  some  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  trials 
connected  with  the  invention  and  patenting  of  the  cotton 
gin. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  patenting  a  machine? 

15.  Why  is  it  necessary? 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! — 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

From  “The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 


With  all  my  heart  I  believe  that  our  people  have  in 
them  the  patriotism,  the  same  nobility  of  soul  to  which 
Washington  and  Lincoln  were  able  to  appeal. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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KENTUCKY  BELLE 

This  is  a  narrative  poem  that  is  almost  as  easy  to  read 
as  prose.  It  illustrates  the  attachment  that  one  has  for  the 
scenes  of  his  birthplace.  The  young  wife,  who  is  telling 
the  story,  had  married  a  young  farmer  in  Ohio  and  had 
left  the  Blue-grass  country  of  Kentucky  and  moved  with 
him  to  Ohio.  As  you  read  the  poem  notice  the  comparison 
she  makes  of  her  two  new  homes  with  the  old  Blue-grass 
region.  The  poem  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  the 
mention  of  the  historical  raid  of  Morgan  with  his  Confeder¬ 
ate  cavalary  through  Ohio.  The  young  wife  does  a  very 
unexpected  thing  in  the  poem.  Watch  for  it  and  see  if  you 
can  see  why  she  did  it. 


Summer  of  ’sixty-three,  sir,  and  Conrad  was  gone 
away — 

Gone  to  the  country-town,  sir.,  to  sell  our  first  load  of 
hay — 

We  lived  in  the  log-house  yonder,  poor  as  ever  you’ve 
seen ; 

Roschen,  there,  was  a  baby,  and  I  was  only  nineteen. 

Conrad,  he  took  the  oxen,  but  he  left  Kentucky  Belle ; 

How  much  we  thought  of  Kentuck,  I  couldn’t  begin 
to  tell — 

Came  from  the  Blue-grass  country;  my  father  gave 
her  to  me 

When  I  rode  north  with  Conrad,  away  from  the  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Conrad  lived  in  Ohio — a  German  he  is,  you  know — 

The  house  stood  in  broad  cornfields,  stretching  on, 
row  after  row. 
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The  old  folks  made  me  welcome;  they  were  kind  as 
kind  could  be; 

But  I  kept  longing,  longing  for  the  hills  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see. 

O,  for  a  sight  of  water,  the  shadowed  slope  of  a  hill ! 

Clouds  that  hang  on  the  summit,  a  wind  that  never  is 
still! 

But  the  level  land  went  stretching  away  to  meet  the 
sky — 

Never  a  rise  from  north  to  south  to  rest  the  weary  eye ! 

From  east  to  west,  no  river  to  shine  out  under  the 
moon, 

Nothing  to  make  a  shadow  in  the  yellow  afternoon; 

Only  the  breathless  sunshine,  as  I  looked  out  all  for¬ 
lorn; 

Only  the  “rustle,  rustle/'  as  I  walked  among  the  corn. 


When  I  fell  sick  with  pining,  we  didn't  wait  any  more, 

But  moved  away  from  the  corn-lands  out  to  this  river 
shore — 

The  Tuscarawas  it's  called,  sir — off  there's  a  hill,  you 
see — 

And  now  I've  grown  to  like  it  next  best  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

I  was  at  work  that  morning.  Some  one  came  riding 
like  mad 

Over  the  bridge  and  up  the  road — Farmer  Rouf's  little 
lad: 

Bareback  he  rode;  he  had  no  hat;  he  hardly  stopped 
to  say, 
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“Morgan’s  men  are  coming,  Frau;  they’re  galloping 
on  this  way. 

‘Tm  sent  to  warn  the  neighbors.  He  isn’t  a  mile 
behind  ; 

He  sweeps  up  all  the  horses — all  the  horses  that  he 
can  find, — 

Morgan,  Morgan  the  Raider,  and  Morgan’s  terrible 
men, 

With  bowie-knife  and  pistols,  are  galloping  up  the 
glen.” 

The  lad  rode  down  the  valley,  and  I  stood  still  at  the 
door  ; 

The  baby  laughed  and  prattled,  playing  with-  spools 
on  the  floor: 

Kentuck  was  out  in  the  pasture;  Conrad,  my  man, 
was  gone; 

Nearer,  nearer  Morgan’s  men  were  galloping,  gallop¬ 
ing  on ! 

Sudden  I  picked  up  baby,  and  ran  to  the  pasture  bar : 

“Kentuck!”  I  called;  “Kentucky!”  She  knew  me  ever 
so  far! 

I  led  her  down  to  the  gulley  that  turns  off  there  to 
the  right, 

And  tied  her  to  the  bushes;  her  head  was  just  out  of 
sight. 

As  I  ran  back  to  the  log-house,  at  once  there  came  a 
sound — 

The  ring  of  hoofs,  galloping  hoofs,  trembling  over 
the  ground — 
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Coming  into  the  turnpike  out  from  the  White- Woman 
Glen — 

Morgan,  Morgan  the  Raider,  and  Morgan’s  terrible 
men. 

As  near  they  drew  and  nearer,  my  heart  beat  fast  in 
alarm  ; 

But  still  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  baby  on  my  arm. 

They  came ;  they  passed ;  with  spur  and  whip  in  haste 
they  sped  along — 

Morgan,  Morgan  the  Raider,  and  his  band  six  hun¬ 
dred  strong. 

Weary  they  looked  and  jaded,  riding  through  night 
and  day; 

Pushing  on  east  to  the  river,  many  long  miles  away. 

To  the  border-strip  where  Virginia  runs  up  into  the 
west, 

And  ford  the  upper  Ohio  before  they  could  stop  to  rest. 


On  like  the  wind  they  hurried,  and  Morgan  rode  in 
advance : 

Bright  were  his  eyes  like  live  coals,  as  he  gave  me  a 
sideways  glance; 

And  I  was  just  breathing  freely,  after  my  choking 
pain, 

When  the  last  one  of  the  troopers  suddenly  drew  his 
rein. 

Frightened  I  was  to  death,  sir;  I  scarce  dared  look 
in  his  face, 

As  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  and  glanced  around 
the  place. 
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I  gave  him  a  cup  and  he  smiled — ’twas  only  a  boy, 
you  see — 

Faint  and  worn,  with  dim  blue  eyes;  and  he’d  sailed 
on  the  Tennessee. 

Only  sixteen  he  was,  sir — a  fond  mother’s  only  son — 

Off  and  away  with  Morgan  before  his  life  had  begun ! 

The  damp  drops  stood  on  his  temples ;  drawn  was  the 
boyish  mouth; 

And  I  thought  me  of  the  mother  waiting  down  in  the 
South ! 

O,  pluck  was  he  to  the  backbone,  and  clear  grit  through 
and  through; 

Boasted  and  bragged  like  a  trooper,  but  the  big  words 
wouldn’t  do; 

The  boy  was  dying,  sir,  dying,  as  plain  as  plain  could 
be, 

Worn  out  by  his  ride  with  Morgan  up  from  the  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

But,  when  I  told  the  laddie  that  I  too  was  from  the 
South, 

Water  came  in  his  dim  eyes,  and  quivers  round  his 
mouth : 

“Do  you  know  the  Blue-grass  country?”  he  wistfully 
began  to  say; 

Then  swayed  like  a  willow  sapling,  and  fainted  dead 
away. 

I  got  him  into  the  log-house,  and  worked,  and  brought 
him  to; 

I  fed  him,  and  coaxed  him,  as  I  thought  his  mother’d 
do; 
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And,  when  the  lad  got  better,  and  the  noise  in  his  head 
was  gone, 

Morgan's  men  were  miles  away,  galloping,  gallop¬ 
ing  on. 

“O,  I  must  go,"  he  muttered;  “I  must  be  up  and  away ! 

Morgan,  Morgan  is  waiting  for  me!  O,  what  will 
Morgan  say?" 

But  I  heard  a  sound  of  tramping,  and  kept  him  back 
from  the  door — 

The  ringing  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  that  I  had  heard 
before. 


And  on,  on  came  the  soldiers — the  Michigan  cavalry — 

And  fast  they  rode  and  black  they  looked,  galloping 
rapidly. 

They  had  followed  hard  on  Morgan's  track ;  they  had 
followed  day  and  night; 

But  of  Morgan  and  Morgan's  raiders,  they  had  never 
caught  a  sight. 


And  rich  Ohio  sat  startled  through  all  those  summer 
days; 

For  strange,  wild  men  were  galloping  over  her  broad 
highways ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  now  seen,  now  gone,  now  north, 
now  east,  now  west, 

Through  river-valleys  and  cornland  farms,  sweeping 
away  her  best. 

A  bold  ride  and  a  long  ride !  But  they  were  taken  at 
last; 

They  almost  reached  the  river  by  riding  hard  and  fast ; 
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But  the  boys  in  blue  were  upon  them  ere  ever  they 
gained  the  ford, 

And  Morgan,  Morgan  the  Raider,  laid  down  his  ter¬ 
rible  sword. 

Well,  I  kept  the  boy  till  evening — kept  him  against 
his  will — 

But  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  sat  there  pale  and 
still : 

When  it  was  cool  and  dusky — you’ll  wonder  to  hear 
me  tell — 

But  I  stole  down  to  that  gulley  and  brought  up  Ken¬ 
tucky  Belle. 

I  kissed  the  star  on  her  forehead — my  pretty,  gentle 
lass — 

But  I  knew  that  she’d  be  happy  back  in  the  old  Blue- 
grass  : 

A  suit  of  clothes  of  Conrad’s,  with  all  the  money  I  had. 

And  Kentuck,  pretty  Kentuck,  I  gave  to  the  worn-out 
lad. 

I  guided  him  to  the  southward  as  well  as  I  knew  how : 

The  boy  rode  off  with  many  thanks,  and  many  a  back¬ 
ward  bow; 

And  then  the  glow  it  faded,  and  my  heart  began  to 
swell, 

As  down  the  glen  away  she  went,  my  lost  Kentucky 
Belle! 

When  Conrad  came  in  the  evening,  the  moon  was 
shining  high ; 

Baby  and  I  were  both  crying — I  couldn’t  tell  him 
why — 
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But  a  battered  suit  of  clothing  gray  was  hanging  on 
the  wall, 

And  a  thin  old  horse  with  drooping  head  stood  in  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  stall. 

Well,  he  was  kind,  and  never  once  said  a  hard  word 
to  me; 

He  knew  I  couldn’t  help  it — it  was  all  for  the  Tennes¬ 
see; 

But  after  the  war  was  over,  just  think  what  came  to 
pass — 

A  letter,  sir;  and  the  two  were  safe,  back  in  the  old 
Blue-grass. 

The  lad  had  got  across  the  border,  riding  Kentucky 
Belle; 

And  Kentuck  she  was  thriving,  and  fat,  and  hearty, 
and  well; 

He  cared  for  her,  and  kept  her,  nor  touched  her  with 
whip  or  spur; 

Ah !  we’ve  had  many  horses,  but  never  a  horse  like  her ! 

— By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

1.  Where  did  the  woman  who  is  telling  the  story  come 
from? 

2.  Compare  the  home  that  she  left  with  her  new  home 
in  Ohio. 

3.  Describe  the  second  Ohio  home  to  which  they  moved. 

4.  Why  do  you  think  that  Morgan  did  not  stop  and 
search  the  farm  for  horses? 

5.  Describe  the  young  trooper  that  stopped  to  get  a 
drink. 

6.  Why  did  this  young  woman  give  Kentucky  Belle  to 
this  lad? 

7.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  woman  did  not  ask  the 
boy  to  bring  Kentucky  Belle  back  after  the  war  was  over? 
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TELLING  ANECDOTES 

Many  people  can  tell  commonplace  instances  so  well  as 
to  be  very  entertaining,  while  others  have  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
voking  even  a  smile  with  the  most  laughable  story.  All 
of  us  know  persons  of  each  type. 

The  ability  to  tell  an  anecdote  well  is  an  art  and  one 
which  should  be  cultivated  early.  Scattered  through  the 
book  are  various  such  stories,  which  you  are  to  read  and 
practise  telling  in  conversation,  or  to  illustrate  a  point. 
Try  always  to  have  the  point  of  the  anecdote  well  in  mind 
and  to  imitate  the  persons  of  the  story  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  your  listeners  enjoy  the  telling. 


A  Sad  Song 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  a  ship  crossing  the 
Atlantic  recently  was  a  man  who  stuttered.  One  day 
he  hurried  to  the  captain.  “S — s-s-s-s — ”  he  stuttered. 

“Oh,  I  can’t  be  bothered !”  said  the  captain  angrily. 
“Go  to  somebody  else.” 

The  man  tried  to  speak  to  everyone  on  board,  but 
no  one  would  wait  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  captain  again. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  captain,  “I  can  tell  you  what 
to  do  when  you  want  to  say  anything;  you  should 
sing  it.” 

Suddenly  in  a  tragic  voice,  the  man  began  to  sing, 
“Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  and  never 
brought  to  mind?  The  bloomin’  cook’s  fell  overboard 
and  is  twenty  miles  behind.” — Philadelphia  Star. 

Reduced  Rates 

Mrs.  M.  had  arrived  at  the  little  station  in  Vermont 
on  a  cold  stormy  evening  and  had  hired  an  old  man 
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to  drive  her  to  her  friend's  farm  up  among  the  hills. 
The  roads  were  in  bad  condition  from  the  storm,  and 
the  ride  was  altogether  a  very  uncomfortable  one. 
“How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  she  asked  on  arriving 
at  her  destination.  “Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  man, 
“my  reg’lar  price  is  a  dollar,  but  seein'  as  it's  sech  a 
bad  night  and  the  goin'  so  terrible,  I'll  call  it  seventy- 
five  cents." — The  Christian  Register  (Boston). 


Easy 

“Now,  boys,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  “I  want  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  “stan"  at  the  end  of  a 
word  means  'the  place  of.'  Thus  we  have  Afghani¬ 
stan — the  place  of  the  Afghans ;  also  Hindustan — the 
place  of  the  Hindus.  Can  anyone  give  me  another 
example  ?" 

Nobody  appeared  very  anxious  to  do  so,  until  little 
Johnny  Snaggs,  the  joy  of  his  mother  and  the  terror 
of  the  cats,  said  proudly,  “Yes,  sir,  I  can.  Umbrella- 
stan — the  place  for  umbrellas." — London  Tit-Bits. 


His  Housing  Problem 

A  Missouri  farmer  who  called  his  newly  employed 
hired  man  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
was  surprised  a  few  minutes  later  to  see  the  man 
walking  off  down  the  road. 

“Say !  Come  back  here  and  eat  breakfast  'fore  you 
go  to  work!" 

“I  ain't  goin'  to  work,"  the  man  called  back.  “I'm 
goin'  to  hunt  somewhere  to  stay  all  night." 
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The  Leader 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  congregation  to  repeat  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  in  concert,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong’s 
habit  was  to  keep  about  a  dozen  words  ahead  all  the 
way  through.  A  stranger  was  asking  one  day  about 
Mrs.  Armstrong.  “Who,”  he  inquired,  “was  the  lady 
who  was  already  by  the  still  waters  while  the  rest  of 
us  were  lying  down  in  green  pastures?” 

— Metropolitan . 


His  Application 

An  alien,  wishing  to  be  naturalized,  applied  to  the 
clerk  of  the  office,  who  requested  him  to  fill  out  a  blank, 
which  he  handed  him.  The  first  three  lines-  of  the 
blank  ran  as  follows : 

Name? 

Born? 

Business  ? 

The  answers  follow: 

Name,  Jacob  Levinsky. 

Born,  Yes. 

Business,  Rotten.  — Harper's. 


Trouble  Afoot 

Says  the  shoe  to  the  stocking,  ‘Til  rub  a  hole  in  you.” 
Says  the  stocking  to  the  shoe,  “I’ll  be  darned  if  you 
do.” 

— The  Boys'  Magazine. 
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INFORMATION  QUIZ 

Number  a  series  of  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  1  to  12. 
In  each  of  the  following  sentences  one  of  the  dates  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  others  are  incorrect.  Write  each  correct  date  on 
your  paper  on  the  line  that  is  numbered  the  same  as  the 
sentence  in  which  it  is  found.  After  your  paper  has  been 
checked  by  the  teacher,  look  up  any  dates  which  you  did 
not  know.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  directions  exactly. 


1.  Columbus  discovered  America  in  1640,  1492, 

1453, 1583- 

2.  The  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
America  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  1584,  1603,  1607, 
I5I3- 

3.  The  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in 
1620,  1634,  1598,  1609. 

4.  Slavery  was  introduced  into  Virginia  in  1623, 
J733>  I564,  1619. 

5.  The  United  States  was  declared  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1763,  1776, 
1787,  1807. 

6.  Thomas  Jefferson  bought  the  Louisiana  Terri¬ 
tory  from  France  in  1803,  1793,  1812,  1789. 

7.  The  first  steamboat  was  the  Clermont.  It  was 
invented  by  Fulton  in  1789,  1815,  1807,  1804. 

8.  The  telegraph  was  invented  by  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  in  1835,  1844,  1840,  1848. 

9.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  was  considered 
the  turning  point  in  the  Civil  War,  was  fought  in 
July,  1861,  1865,  1863,  186 7. 

10.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1863,  1865,  1866,  1867. 
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11.  Cuba  was  given  its  freedom  by  Spain  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1895,  1901, 
1898,  1900. 

12.  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  in 
1876,  1884,  1898,  1914. 


Memorizing  Prose 

In  poetry  the  rhythm  helps  us  in  memorizing.  In  prose 
this  element  is  lacking  and  for  this  reason  prose  is  usually 
considered  more  difficult  to  memorize  than  poetry.  The 
following  selection  is  one  of  the  best  productions  from  the 
pen  of  the  most  beloved  of  our  presidents.  Memorize  this 
literary  gem  by  the  method  suggested  on  page  56.  Compare 
the  rate  and  ease  of  memorizing  this  selection  with  the 
poem — “To  a  Waterfowl.” 


SUPPORTING  OUR  LAWS 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
well-wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  viola¬ 
tion  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  Seventy-six  did  to 
the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to 
the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  let  every 
American  pledge  his  life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred 
honor.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prat¬ 
tles  on  her  lap.  Let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  semi¬ 
naries,  and  in  colleges.  Let  it  be  written  in  primers, 
spelling  books,  and  in  almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and 
enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  In  short,  let  it  become 
the  political  religion  of  the  nation. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 
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WEAPONS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OF  THE  INDIANS 

Charles  Dickens,  the  famous  English  Novelist  was  un¬ 
usually  observing  and  this  characteristic  helped  to  make 
him  successful.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  trained  himself 
to  see  things  and  to  observe  minutely  by  walking  past  a 
shop  window  in  which  there  were  numerous  articles  on 
display  and  then  stopping,  taking  out  a  notebook,  and  jot¬ 
ting  down  what  he  could  remember  having  seen  in  the 
window.  He  would  then  walk  past  the  store  again,  trying 
to  note  articles  that  he  had  failed  to  see  the  first  time,  and 
then  add  to  his  list  in  his  notebook.  He  would  repeat  this 
process  until  he  could  recall  everything  that  was  in  the 
display  window.  Thus  he  taught  himself  to  observe  care¬ 
fully. 

In  this  selection  there  are  mentioned  various  weapons 
and  implements  used  by  the  Indians.  Read  carefully  the 
account  through  once.  Then  take  your  pencil  and  paper, 
and  jot  down  as  many  articles  as  you  can  remember. 

Read  through  again  and  add  the  items  you  failed  to 
remember  on  first  reading. 

Follow  this  with  skimming  the  article  to  find  the  weapons 
and  implements  that  you  missed,  and  then  jot  them  down. 

How  many  articles  did  you  get  in  the  first  reading? 

In  the  second? 

How  many  in  all? 

How  does  your  list  compare  with  those  of  your  class¬ 
mates? 


At  the  time  when  the  American  Indians  were  first 
encountered  by  Europeans  they  had  among  them  no 
weapons  or  utensils  made  of  iron  or  any  other  kind 
of  metal,  although  it  is  incidentally  noted  in  New 
England  history  that  while  a  party  of  Pilgrims,  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower ,  were  out  exploring  the 
country  soon  after  landing,  on  going  back  into  the 
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country  a  short  distance,  a  volley  of  arrows  was  shot 
at  them  by  the  natives,  without  damage,  however. 
These  arrows  they  took  pains  to  gather  up  and  ex¬ 
amine,  and  found  among  them  one  that  was  pointed 
with  brass,  the  others  being  with  flint,  and  the  tips  of 
deer’s  horns  but  this  brass  pointed  arrow  head,  as 
noted,  must  have  come  from  European  sources  in  some 
way,  and  not  from  any  manufacture  of  the  Indians. 

The  evidence  of  history  is  that  their  weapons  and 
utensils  were  originally  made  of  wood,  shells  and 
stone,  or  the  bones  of  animals.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  far  back  into  the  interior,  the  hoe  with 
which  the  Indian  women  cultivated  the  field,  it  is  said, 
was  a  clam  shell  or  something  of  that  kind.  Their 
common  ax  was  of  stone,  having  a  withe  fastened  in 
the  form  of  a  noose  or  loop  around  the  head  part  for 
a  handle.  Their  mortars,  in  which  they  pounded  or 
pulverized  their  corn,  pestles  for  pounding,  and  chisels 
for  various  purposes,  were  also  of  stone  or  wood. 
They  also  had  implements  of  stone  which  served  for 
knives  for  various  purposes,  which,  it  is  said,  were 
sharpened  to  so  keen  an  edge  that  they  could  easily 
cut  their  hair  with  them.  They  also  had  pots  and 
vessels  of  numerous  styles  made  of  clay,  some  of 
which  were  made  in  that  manner  and  of  such  kind  of 
clay  as  to  withstand  the  heat  of  fire  for  cooking. 

In  catching  fish  they  made  nets  from  the  fibre  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  from  a  kind  of  weed  in  the  nature  of 
hemp.  They  also  caught  fish  by  means  of  a  hook 
made  of  bones,  fastened  to  a  line  in  the  same  manner 
as  practiced  among  our  own  people.  When  fish  were 
found  in  shallow  water,  they  were  taken  by  shooting 
with  a  bow  and  sharp  pointed  arrow,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  Indians  were  very  skillful.  They  also  made 
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a  kind  of  spear  pointed  with  deer’s  horn  or  sharp  stone 
with  which  they  also  took  fish  from  the  water. 

Their  weapons  of  war  were  the  bow  and  arrow, 
spear,  war  club,  and  stone  ax.  The  arrow  was  headed 
with  a  sharp  stone  or  flint,  sometimes  with  the  horn 
of  the  deer  or  the  claw  of  the  eagle.  They  also  had 
a  kind  of  spear  which  they  used  as  a  weapon  of  war, 
and  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  pole  sharp¬ 
ened  at  the  end  and  hardened  by  means  of  fire,  or  by 
thrusting  into  hot  ashes.  As  for  the  tomahawk,  that 
common  implement  in  both  war  and  peace,  with  the 
Indian  in  later  times,  it  was  not  the  implement  of  such 
general  use  originally,  when  made  of  stone.  The  toma¬ 
hawk  of  metal  came  into  common  use  among  the  In¬ 
dians  in  consequence  of  its  being  furnished  them  by 
the  whites. 

Metallic  scalping-knives  and  tomahawks  of  civilized 
manufacture  for  Indian  use,  were  carried  into  the 
Indian  country  by  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  and 
sold  at  enormous  prices.  In  his  rude,  untutored  con¬ 
dition,  the  Indian  was  a  stranger  to  weapons  of  this 
kind,  and,  as  Mr.  Catlin  remarks,  “he  works  not  in 
the  metals,  and  his  untutored  mind  has  not  been  in¬ 
genious  enough  to  design  or  execute  anything  so 
savage  or  destructive  as  these  civilized  refinements  on 
the  Indian  barbarity.  In  his  native  simplicity  he 
shapes  his  rude  hatchets  from  a  piece  of  stone,  heads 
his  arrows  and  spears  with  flint,  and  his  knife  is  a 
sharpened  bone  or  the  edge  of  a  broken  silex.” 

The  war  club  of  modern  times,  with  a  blade  of  steel 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  set  in  a  club 
studded  around  and  ornamented  profusely  with 
brass  nails,  since  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  is  also 
another  civilized  refinement  among  later  Indian 
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weapons.  The  primitive  war  club  of  the  Indians, 
curiously  wrought  of  wood,  and  fashioned  with  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity  of  form  and  grace  with  a  spike  or 
bone  point  of  deer’s  horn,  which  was  imbedded  in  the 
ball  or  bulb  at  the  head,  was  admirably  fitted  to  the 
hand,  and  calculated  to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  The  head 
of  the  war  club  is  about  three  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  with  an  edge  of  flint  or  some  other  hard 
substance  that  may  be  sharpened  on  one  side. 

Before  the  Indians  acquired  metallic  hatchets  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  cutting  down  trees  and  splitting 
up  the  wood  for  use.  The  mode  of  felling  them  was 
by  burning  at  the  roots,  when  they  would  cut  off  the 
branches  and  split  up  the  tree  with  their  stone  hatchets 
to  the  best  advantage  these  implements  would  admit 
of.  Their  hatchets  were  usually  made  of  such  hard 
substances  as  to  withstand  the  stroke  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  but  to  sharpen  the  edges  of  them  took  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  patience. 

Another  mode  which  the  Indian  had  of  putting  a 
handle  upon  his  stone  hatchet  was  by  splitting  a  thrifty 
growing  branch  of  a  young  tree  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  crowding  the  ax  into  the  same,  so  as  to  have  each 
side  of  the  branch  fit  into  the  groove  around  the  head 
of  the  ax.  Here  it  would  be  left  until  the  branch  had 
grown  completely  around  the  stone,  sufficiently  firm  to 
form  a  handle,  when  the  branch  was  cut  off  of  even 
length.  This  made  a  very  substantial  implement  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  ax  was  designed. 

One  of  the  Pilgrim  writers,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  exploration  of  a  party  of  that  people  after 
landing  from  the  Mayflower ,  gives  the  following  in¬ 
formation  as  to  utensils  of  the  Indians,  found  at  that 
time  on  visiting  some  of  the  wigwams,  whose  occu¬ 
pants,  it  seems,  were  temporarily  absent : 
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“In  the  houses  we  found  wooden  bowls,  trays  and 
dishes,  earthen  pots,  hand-baskets  made  of  crab-shells 
wrought  together,  also  an  English  pail  or  bucket;  it 
wanted  a  bail,  but  it  had  two  iron  ears.  There  were 
also  buckets  of  sundry  sorts,  bigger  and  some  lesser, 
finer  and  some  coarser ;  some  were  curiously  wrought 
with  black  and  white,  in  pretty  works,  and  sundry 
other  of  their  house-hold  stuff.  We  found,  also,  two 
or  three  deer’s  heads,  one  whereof  had  been  newly 
killed,  for  it  was  fresh.  There  was  also  a  company 
of  deer’s  feet,  stuck  up  in  the  horns,  hart’s  horns  and 
eagle’s  claws,  and  sundry  such  like  things  there  were ; 
also  two  or  three  baskets  full  of  parched  acorns,  pieces 
of  fish,  and  a  piece  of  broiled  herring.  We  found, 
also,  a  little  silk  grass,  and  a  little  tobacco  seed,  with 
some  other  seeds,  which  we  knew  not.  Without  were 
sundry  bundles  of  flags,  sudledge,  bulrushes  and  other 
stuffs  to  make  mats.  Some  of  the  best  things  we  took 
away  with  us,  and  left  the  houses  standing  still  as  they 
were.” 

(The  Indians  no  doubt  considered  themselves  for¬ 
tunate  upon  further  acquaintance  with  the  white  man, 
that  their  houses  on  the  occasion  referred  to  were  left 
standing,  and  that  they  escaped  by  having  only  some 
of  their  best  things  taken  away.) 

To  accompany  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  Indian  had 
what  is  called  a  quiver,  in  which  he  carried  his  arrows. 
It  was  variously  constructed  and  ornamented,  gener¬ 
ally  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  or  some  kind  of 
bark  suitable  to  the  purpose.  It  was  suspended  from 
the  shoulders  by  a  strap  around  the  breast.  The 
Indian’s  efficiency  in  war  and  hunting  depended  large¬ 
ly  on  the  number  of  arrows  he  was  able  to  procure. 
As  a  general  thing  each  Indian  possessed  the  ingenuity 
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to  manufacture  his  own  arrows  as  well  as  most  other 
weapons  and  utensils;  but  there  would  be  among  all 
tribes,  as  a  rule,  one  or  more  persons  skilled  in  the  art 
of  arrow-making,  which  was  pursued  as  a  calling.  A 
character  made  so  prominent  in  Longfellow’s  cele¬ 
brated  “Song  of  Hiawatha/’  wherein  the  arrow-maker 
is  thus  referred  to: 

There  the  ancient  arrow-maker, 

Made  his  arrow  heads  of  sand  stone. 

Arrow  heads  of  Chalcedony, 

Arrow  heads  of  flint  and  jasper 
Smoothed  and  sharpened  at  the  edges. 

Hard  polished,  keen  and  costly. 

It  seems  that  the  shield,  that  means  of  protection 
in  battle  so  important  among  the  ancient  warriors  of 
the  Old  World,  was  found  among  the  native  tribes  of 
America  at  an  early  day,  but  mostly  among  those  of 
the  great  American  plains  on  the  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  but  it  is  not  well  settled  whether  this  implement 
was  known  to  them  before  the  discovery,  or  whether 
it  was  introduced  among  them  by  the  Spaniards  upon 
their  invasion  of  New  Mexico.  The  better  opinion, 
however,  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Indian  adopted 
the  use  of  this  implement  after  he  acquired  the  use  of 
horses,  in  which  he  imitated  the  Spanish  warrior  by 
use  of  the  shield.  The  Indian  shield  was  generally 
composed  of  the  thickest  pieces  of  buffalo  skins, 
painted  and  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of  their  art. 
They  appended  to  it  ornaments  of  eagle’s  feathers  and 
the  like. 

Early  travelers  state  that  some  of  the  tribes  in  the 
country  of  the  northwest  coast,  wore  for  their  dress 
a  jacket  of  mail,  which  covered  them  in  front,  and 
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afforded  protection  against  arrows,  to  the  most  vital 
portion  of  their  bodies,  and  was  composed  of  thin 
battens  of  very  tough  wood,  woven  together  by  a  small 
cord,  with  armholes  and  strings  at  the  bottom  corners 
to  fasten  it  around  the  waist. 

But  among  the  catalogue  of  Indian  utensils  or  im¬ 
plements,  that  of  his  pipe  was  the  most  important  and 
indispensable.  This  was  constantly  at  hand,  and  from 
it  he  drew  consolation  equally  in  hunger,  want  or  mis¬ 
fortune.  To  this  he  appealed  as  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Great  Spirit,  the  smoke  of  which,  as 
it  ascended  upwards,  he  imagined  was  acceptable  to 
Him  as  an  offering  of  his  gratitude  and  fidelity. 

— Elijah  M.  Haines. 

From  “The  American  Indian.” 


Lost 

Lost,  yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  two  golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond 
minutes.  No  reward  is  offered,  for  they  are  gone 
forever. 

— Horace  Mann. 


TRUE  SERVICE 

Whoever  can  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only 
one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind  and 
do  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians  put  together. — Swift. 
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SPEED  TEST 

This  is  another  selection  for  testing  the  speed  with  which 
you  can  read  and  recall  what  you  have  read.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  more  difficult  type  of  material  than  the  preceding 
speed  test,  and,  therefore,  your  rate  of  reading  will  probably 
be  lower  than  in  the  other  test. 

Read  as  rapidly  as  you  can  for  one  minute.  When  the 
teacher  calls  “Time,”  place  a  check  mark  (V)  after  the 
last  word  read.  This  will  give  you  your  rate  of  reading  in 
words  per  minute  and  will  be  recorded  by  the  teacher. 

After  you  have  placed  your  check  mark  in  the  proper 
place,  continue  reading  so  that  you  may  be  prepared  to 
answer  the  questions  at  the  close  of  the  selection. 

PROFESSOR  VON  PUDDINGCOFT 

Professor  Von  Puddingcoft  (or  Puddinghead,  as 
the  name  may  be  rendered  into  English)  was  long 
celebrated  in  the  University  of  Leyden  for  profound 
gravity  of  deportment  and  a  talent  for  going  to  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  examinations,  to  the  infinite  relief  of 
his  hopeful  students,  who  thereby  worked  their  way 
through  college  with  great  ease  and  little  study.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  his  lectures,  the  learned  professor¬ 
seizing  a  bucket  of  water,  swung  it  around  his  head 
at  arm’s  length.  The  impulse  with  which  he  threw 
the  vessel  from  him,  being  a  centrifugal  force,  the 
retention  of  his  arm  operating  as  a  centripetal  power, 
and  the  bucket,  which  was  a  substitute  for  the  earth, 
describing  a  circular  orbit  round  about  the  globular 
head  and  ruby  visage  of  Professor  Von  Puddingcoft, 
which  formed  no  bad  representation  of  the  sun.  All 
of  these  particulars  were  duly  explained  to  the  class 
of  gaping  students  around  him.  He  apprised  them 
moreover,  that  the  same  principle  of  gravitation  which 
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retained  the  water  in  the  bucket  restrains  the  ocean 
from  flying  from  the  earth  in  its  rapid  revolutions; 
and  he  further  informed  them  that  should  the  motion 
of  the  earth  be  suddenly  checked,  it  would  inconti¬ 
nently  fall  into  the  sun,  through  the  centripetal  force 
of  gravitation:  a  most  ruinous  event  to  this  planet, 
and  one  which  would  also  obscure,  though  it  most 
probably  would  not  extinguish,  the  solar  luminary. 
An  unlucky  stripling,  one  of  those  vagrant  geniuses 
who  seem  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  annoy  worthy 
men  of  the  puddinghead  order,  desirous  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  correctness  of  the  experiment,  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  the  arm  of  the  professor  just  at  the  moment 
that  the  bucket  was  in  its  zenith,  which  immediately 
descended  with  astonishing  precision  upon  the  philo¬ 
sophic  head  of  the  instructor  of  youth.  *A  hollow 
sound,  and  a  red-hot  hiss  attended  the  contact;  but 
the  theory  was  in  the  amplest  manner  illustrated,  for 
the  unfortunate  bucket  perished  in  the  conflict:  but 
the  blazing  countenance  of  Professor  Von  Pudding- 
coft  emerged  amidst  the  waters,  glowing  fiercer  than 
ever  with  unutterable  indignation,  whereby  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  marvelously  edified,  and  departed  consid¬ 
erably  wiser  than  before. 

— Washington  Irving. 

From  “Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York.” 


Questions 

1.  Which  way  does  centrifugal  force  pull? 

2.  Which  way  does  centripetal  force  pull? 

3.  What  well  known  force  is  a  centripetal  force? 

4.  Look  up  these  two  words  in  your  dictionary  and  study 
the  derivation  of  each  so  that  you  will  not  forget  which  is 
which. 
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5.  What  represented  the  earth  in  the  experiment  and 
what  represented  the  sun? 

6.  Irving  had  a  way  of  using  mock  serious  expressions 
in  his  fun  making  that  made  the  simplest  instances  laugh¬ 
able.  Do  you  find  any  such  expressions  here,  and  where? 


ANECDOTE 
Left  at  the  Switch 

A  young  man  was  wandering  up  and  down  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  railway  station  intent  on  finding  an  empty 
carriage  in  the  train.  But  in  vain.  Assuming  an 
official  air,  he  stalked  up  to  the  last  carriage,  and  cried 
in  a  stentorian  voice :  “All  change  here ;  this  car  isn’t 
going.”  There  were  exclamations  low  but  deep  from 
the  occupants  of  the  crowded  car;  but  they  hurried 
out  and  packed  themselves  away  in  other  parts  of  the 
train.  The  smile  on  the  face  of  the  young  man  was 
childlike  as  he  settled  himself  comfortably.  “Ah,” 
he  murmured,  “it’s  a  grand  thing  for  me  that  I  was 
born  clever!  I  wish  they  would  hurry  up  and  start.” 
By  and  by  the  station  agent  appeared  at  the  door  and 
said:  “I  suppose  you’re  the  smart  young  man  who 
said  this  car  wasn’t  going?”  “Yes,”  said  the  clever 
one,  and  he  smiled.  “Well,”  said  the  stationmaster 
with  a  grin,  “it  isn’t.  The  porter  heard  what  you 
said,  and  so  he  uncoupled  it.  He  thought  you  were 
a  director.” — The  Argonaut  (San  Francisco), 
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THE  USE  OF  REFERENCES 

Every  day  we  are  called  upon  to  answer  various 
questions  or  to  look  up  certain  items  of  information. 
The  ability  to  know  where  to  find  such  information 
quickly  is  one  of  the  tests  of  an  educated  person.  Such 
a  person  does  not  aim  to  make  his  brain  a  mere  store¬ 
house  for  isolated  facts  and  therefore  he  trains  him¬ 
self  to  use  various  sources  such  as  encyclopedias, 
world  almanacs,  dictionaries,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  list  of  questions  is  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  various  kinds  of  references 
most  commonly  used  and  to  train  you  in  the  rapid  use 
of  them. 

The  answers  to  the  first  group  may  be  found  in  the 
average  encyclopedia.  Now  encyclopedias  are  usually 
bound  in  several  volumes  and  in  order  to  find  out  in 
which  book  a  reference  may  be  located,  one  must  look 
at  the  letters  on  the  back  of  the  volume  to  see  which 
one  contains  the  item  for  which  one  is  looking.  On 
each  volume  there  are  two  groups  of  letters,  indicat¬ 
ing  what  parts  of  the  alphabet  are  covered  therein. 
For  example,  suppose  that  you  wish  to  look  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bookbinding.  You  find  on  one  volume  the 
letters  Bis — Cal ,  perhaps.  This  means  that  the  first 
word  in  this  volume  begins  with  the  letters  bis,  while 
the  last  word  of  the  volume  begins  with  the  letters 
cal .  Since  the  word  bookbinding  begins  with  the  let¬ 
ters  boo  it  comes  between  these  groups  of  letters  and 
therefore  we  should  find  it  in  this  volume. 


Note  to  Teacher:  Time  several  pupils  in  locating  the  word 
bookbinding  in  an  encyclopedia.  Stimulate  interest  by  making  this  a 
competitive  exercise. 
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REFERENCES  FOUND  IN  DICTIONARIES  AND 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

1.  Where  does  camphor  come  from? 

(This  simple  question  requires  only  that  you  look  up  the 
word  “camphor’’  in  the  unabridged  dictionary  or  in  the 
encyclopedia.  When  you  have  found  the  reference,  select 
only  the  portion  of  the  account  that  is  needed  to  answer 
the  question. 

Both  these  reference  books  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  and  it  merely  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
to  locate  quickly  such  an  item.) 

2.  What  made  Clara  Barton  famous  ? 

(Find  the  name  Barton  in  the  encyclopedia,  then  look 
until  you  find  the  name  Clara  under  the  family  name  of 
Barton,  and  scan  the  article  to  discover  her  chief  work.) 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  printing  press  inven¬ 

ted  ?  By  whom  ? 

(See  Encyclopedia,  under  the  title  “Printing.”) 

4.  By  what  people  was  gunpowder  first  used  in 

cannon  and  when? 

(Under  which  word,  “gunpowder”  or  “cannon,”  would 
you  be  the  more  likely  to  find  the  answer?  Look  up  the 
one  chosen  and  if  you  chose  wrong,  find  the  other  reference. 
You  will  need  to  scan  a  longer  article  this  time  for  your 
answer.) 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  Crusades  ? 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Crusades? 

How  many  important  ones  were  there? 

(See  Encyclopedia  or  any  Medieval  History.) 

6.  Who  was  Florence  Nightingale? 

7.  What  is  the  Koran  ? 

8.  From  what  is  isinglass  obtained? 
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CHECKS 

See  how  many  of  the  following  questions  you  can  answer : 

1.  What  three  suggestions  would  you  make  to  a  person 
who  was  learning  how  to  make  out  a  check? 

2.  Of  what  value  are  the  stubs  in  a  check  book? 

3.  How  is  a  check  endorsed  in  blank  form?  What  is 
an  endorsement  in  full? 

4.  When  you  cash  a  check  at  a  bank  what  kind  of  en¬ 
dorsement  do  you  use?  Why? 

5.  If  you  cash  a  check  for  another  person,  what  form 
of  endorsement  would  you  prefer  that  he  use  when  he  turns 
the  check  over  to  you? 

6.  What  would  you  do  if  you  lost  a  check  that  was  pay¬ 
able  to  yourself  or  bearer? 

7.  Suppose  that  you  bought  an  article  from  an  agent ; 
that  you  gave  him  a  check  for  it ;  and  then  found,  on  open¬ 
ing  the  box  which  he  left,  that  the  article  was  not  as  he 
represented  it,  what  would  you  do  if  you  found  out  that 
your  bank  had  not  yet  cashed  the  check? 

8.  If  you  were  clerking  in  a  store  and  your  proprietor 
was  gone,  would  you  cash  a  check  for  a  stranger?  Why? 

9.  Why  is  a  “certified  check”  better  than  an  uncertified 
personal  check  from  the  same  person? 

10.  If  you  were  visiting  friends  in  a  city  where  you  did 
not  live,  what  would  you  do  if  you  wished  to  cash  a  check 
at  one  of  the  banks  in  that  city? 

If  there  are  any  of  these  questions  that  you  can  not 
answer,  read  the  following  articles  on  “checks”  to  obtain 
the  necessary  information.  After  you  have  found  your 
answers  read  the  whole  article  through  to  see  if  there  are 
any  new  points  that  are  not  covered  in  the  list  of  questions. 


“I  want  to  get  this  check  cashed,”  said  the  young 
wife  to  the  paying  teller  at  the  bank. 

“Yes,  madam,  you  must  endorse  it  though.” 
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“Why,  my  husband  sent  it  to  me.  He  is  away  on 
business/’ 

“Yes,  madam,  but  just  endorse  it.  Sign  it  on  the 
back,  please,  and  your  husband  will  know  that  we  paid 
it  to  you.” 

She  went  to  the  desk  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
came  back  with  the  check  endorsed:  “Your  loving 
wife,  Edith.” 

If  you  fail  to  appreciate  the  humor  in  the  above  joke, 
you  certainly  need  to  read  the  following  information  about 
checks.  Even  though  you  do  “see  the  joke”  there  may  be 
some  new  points  for  you  in  this  article. 

1.  Filling  Out  a  Check 

There  are  several  important  points  to  be  observed 
in  properly  filling  out  checks.  A  short  time  ago,  the 
writer  noticed  a  boy  fill  out  a  check  in  a  bank  in  the 
following  manner : 


Chicago  Heights, Ill.,  _ 


Lia2J  _ 

The  First  National  Bank  70 179 

OF  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS 


sAflO- 


-Dollars 


This  check  was  poorly  filled  out  for  several  reasons  : 
In  the  first  place  the  boy  used  a  pencil  in  writing  the 
check.  One  should  always  use  ink  because  the  amount 
can  be  erased  easily  if  a  pencil  is  used  and  the  check 
“raised”  to  a  larger  amount.  Business  firms  and 
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banks  further  protect  their  checks  by:  using  a  per¬ 
forating  or  indenting  machine  that  states  that  not  over 
a  certain  amount  is  to  be  paid. 

Furthermore,  this  check  could  have  been  raised 
easily  on  account  of  two  other  errors.  In  writing  the 
amount  in  figures  the  boy  merely  placed  a  decimal 
point  between  the  i  and  the  first  zero  ($1.00).  This 
could  have  been  removed  easily  and  the  amount  would 
then  have  read  $100.  It  is  also  best  to  elevate  the 
two  zeros  representing  no  cents  and  draw  a  line  under 
them  to  prevent  the  amount  from  being  raised.  The 
boy  also  wrote  the  word  One  and  failed  to  draw  a  line 
to  fill  in  the  space  between  the  One  and  the  word 
Dollars  at  the  end  of  the  line.  After  erasing  the 
decimal  point,  see  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to 
write  the  word  hundred  after  the  word  One  and  then 
fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  space  with  a  wavy  line. 
The  check  would  then  have  appeared  to  have  been 
written  for  $100. 

The  check  properly  filled  out  should  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  ink  in  the  following  form: 


Chicago  Heights, 111^ 


ago  Heights, HU  i9Z0.No.-4L 

The  First  National  Bank  70*179 


cu+it 


-Dollars 


PAYABLE  IN 

CHICAGO  EXCHANGE  AT  PAR 


In  this  check  note  that  the  two  zeros  in  the  amount 
are  smaller  and  are  elevated  above  the  1,  with  a  line 
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drawn  under  them.  The  word  One  is  written  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  next  line  to  prevent  any  one  from 
writing  any  other  word  in  front  of  it  and  thus  “rais¬ 
ing”  the  amount.  The  expression  “and  ^  ”  is  written 

close  to  the  One  and  is  followed  by  a  wavy  line  drawn 
to  the  word  Dollars.  This  prevents  any  words  being 
written  in  the  line  following  the  amount. 


2.  Filling  Out  the  Stubs 

The  blank  check  books  given  out  by  banks  contain 
stubs  which  should  be  filled  out  at  the  time  the  check 
is  written.  When  any  deposit  is  made,  the  amount 
should  be  immediately  entered  upon  the  stub  of  the 
next  check  that  is  to  be  used  and  added  to  the  balance 
carried  forward.  For  many  people  this  is  the  only 
bookkeeping  that  is  needed.  The  stubs  should  be 
compared  with  the  cancelled  checks  which  are  returned 
when  your  bank  book  is  balanced  and  a  statement  of 
your  account  is  rendered  by  the  bank. 


OH- 

- 

3<T 

00 

OH 

15~0 

m  <r 
kl 

r  Chicago  Heights,!!!., 


19X1.No. 
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or  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS 

Porderof  f^/i 


The  preceding  form  shows  a  check  with  its  corre¬ 
sponding  stub  properly  filled  out: 
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3.  Endorsing  a  Check 

When  the  above  check  is  cashed  by  Mr.  Brown,  he 
must  write  his  name  across  the  back,  about  an  inch 
from  the  left  (or  perforated)  end  of  the  check.  In 
endorsing  the  check  he  must  write  his  name  exactly 
as  it  appears  on  the  check.  If  the  check  is  payable  to 
Alfred  S.  Brown  is  is  not  correct  for  Mr.  Brown  to 
sign  it  A.  S.  Brown  or  Alfred  Brown.  In  receiving 
a  check  be  sure  that  it  reads :  “Pay  to  the  order  of” 

or  “Pay  to  - ,  or  order”  instead  of  “Pay  to 

- or  bearer”  because  a  check  made  out  in  the 

last  form,  if  lost,  may  be  cashed  by  anyone  who  finds  it. 

If  you  transfer  a  check  to  some  other  person  you 
will  also  protect  him  against  loss  by  writing  “Pay  to 
the  order  of”  and  follow  this  by  his  name  on  the  back 
of  the  check  just  above  your  signature.  Such  an  en¬ 
dorsement  is  called  an  endorsement  in  full.  If  this 
check  is  lost,  only  the  person  to  whom  you  endorsed 
the  check  can  cash  it.  If  you  merely  write  your  name 
across  the  back  (called  a  blank  endorsement )  any  one 
who  holds  the  check  can  cash  it. 

If  you  receive  a  check,  cash  it  at  your  bank  and  it  is 
returned  to  you  by  the  bank  because  there  are  not 
sufficient  funds  in  the  account  of  the  party  who  wrote 
the  check,  your  bank  will  compel  you  to  refund  the 
money,  which  they  had  previously  advanced,  because 
they  are  merely  acting  as  collecting  agents  for  you. 

4.  Stopping  Payment  on  a  Check 

One  afternoon  a  young  lady  came  into  a  drug  store 
very  much  excited.  She  told  the  clerk,  who  was  a 
friend  of  hers,  that  she  had  lost  her  pocket  book  in  a 
store  where  she  had  been  shopping.  She  had  endorsed 
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a  check  before  she  left  home  and  consequently  any¬ 
one  who  found  the  check  could  cash  it.  He  asked  her 
what  bank  it  was  drawn  on.  He  then  suggested  that 
she  notify  the  bank  of  her  loss  and  ask  them  to  sus¬ 
pend  payment  on  the  check;  also  that  she  notify  the 
person  who  had  written  the  check.  The  person  who 
had  written  the  check  could  then  notify  the  bank  to 
stop  payment  on  the  check  that  was  lost  and  write  a 
duplicate  check  to  the  party  who  had  lost  the  first 
check.  The  word  “duplicate”  should  always  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  such  a  check. 

A  young  woman,  while  attending  a  summer  term 
at  a  normal  school,  bought  a  set  of  reference  books 
from  a  book  agent.  She  gave  him  a  check  for  the 
whole  amount  and  he  promised  to  deliver  the  books 
at  a  later  date.  On  coming  to  school  the  next  morning 
she  heard  that  the  agent  was  representing  a  “fake” 
company.  She  asked  her  mathematics  teacher  what 
to  do.  He  said,  “Stop  payment  on  your  check.”  She 
called  up  the  president  of  her  bank  which  was  in  a 
neighboring  city  and  asked  him  to  stop  payment  on  the 
check.  He  did  so  and  notified  a  restaurant  owner, 
who  had  cashed  the  check  for  the  agent,  of  that  fact. 
The  restaurant  owner  had  to  stand  the  loss  because 
he  had  shown  poor  business  judgment  in  cashing  a 
check  for  a  stranger.  He  could  not  recover  the  money 
from  the  book  agent  because  he  had  left  town  imme¬ 
diately  after  cashing  the  check.  Had  the  check  been 
cashed  before  payment  was  stopped,  it  would  have 
been  the  loss  of  the  young  woman  who  wrote  it. 

5.  Certified  Checks 

Some  firms  refuse  to  receive  personal  checks  unless 
they  are  certified.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  check  to 
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a  bank  and  having  the  cashier  sign  his  name  to  certify 
that  there  are  sufficient  funds  in  the  account  of  the 
person  who  wrote  the  check  to  pay  it.  The  bank  is 
then  supposed  to  withdraw  enough  money  from  the 
writer's  account  to  provide  for  the  future  payment 
of  the  check.  This  makes  a  certified  check  just  as 
good  as  a  bank  draft. 

6.  Identification  of  Strangers 

Banks  do  not  usually  cash  checks  for  strangers  un¬ 
less  they  are  properly  identified  by  persons  with  whom 
the  bankers  are  acquainted.  The  bank  sometimes  asks 
the  person  introducing  the  stranger  also  to  endorse 
the  check  so  that  they  will  be  protected  if  the  check  is 
returned  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  The  person 
endorsing  the  check  for  the  stranger  would  then  be 
responsible  for  returning  the  money  to  the  bank. 

If  one  wishes  to  travel  where  he  is  not  acquainted, 
he  should  provide  himself  with  regular  traveler's 
checks.  Such  checks  may  be  obtained  from  the  express 
company  and  may  be  cashed  at  any  of  their  offices,  by 
signing  a  check  in  the  presence  of  the  agent. 

7.  Forged  Checks 

Banks  and  business  houses  must  be  constantly  on 
their  guard  against  forged  checks.  A  farmer  once 
gave  a  hired  man  a  check  for  his  services.  The  hired 
man  very  cleverly  imitated  the  farmer's  writing  and 
forged  several  more  checks.  After  banking  hours  he 
cashed  these  checks  at  several  different  stores  in  the 
city  where  the  farmer  transacted  his  business.  The 
hired  man  left  the  community  and  was  gone  two  or 
three  weeks  before  his  forged  checks  were  detected 
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from  the  original  check.  The  farmer  refused  to  pay 
any  of  the  checks  except  the  one  which  he  had  written. 
As  the  hired  men  had  disappeared,  the  business  houses 
had  to  suffer  the  losses.  Heavy  penalties  are  provided 
for  forging  checks  and  the  forger  would  have  been 
punished  if  he  could  have  been  found. 

ANECDOTE 

A  young  Irishman,  shortly  after  coming  to  this 
country,  was  stopping  with  a  friend  of  his  boyhood 
now  living  in  New  York.  One  day  the  friend  took 
him  down  to  have  a  look  at  Washington  Market. 
Passing  a  fruit  stand  they  saw  some  grapefruit,  which 
the  new  arrival's  friend  said  were  oranges. 

“My,  my,"  said  Pat,  “but  they're  big  fellows-!  Faith 
and  I'll  wager  it  wouldn’t  take  many  of  thim  to  make 
a  dozen." 

MERCY 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blest ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

— William  Shakespeare. 

From  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
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OUTLINING  A  SELECTION 
Directions  to  Pupils 

With  this  selection  we  want  to  learn  something  about 
simple  outlining. 

An  outline  is  really  a  skeleton  of  the  contents  of  some 
piece  of  writing  or  of  a  speech.  If  we  are  going  to  be  exact, 
and  we  should  be  in  our  learning,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
there  are  no  verbs  in  our  outline. 

The  names  of  the  important  parts  of  the  selection  are  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton  or  outline,  so  to  speak,  and  just  as 
these  in  a  skeleton  are  no  longer  kept  together  by  muscles 
and  tendons,  so  the  important  parts,  or  headings  and  sub¬ 
headings  are  no  longer  kept  together  by  verbs  in  an  outline. 
We  shall  read  about  the  following  things  in  this  skeleton: 

I.  Introduction. 

A.  The  source  of  silk. 

[I.  The  origin  of  the  silk  industry. 

A.  The  Chinese  story. 

1.  Time. 

2.  The  spread  of  the  industry. 

B.  The  Japanese  story. 

C.  The  Persian  monk  story. 

III.  Silk  producing  countries. 


A. 

China. 

B. 

Japan. 

C. 

Italy. 

D. 

France. 

E. 

Central  and  Western  Asia. 

F. 

United  States. 

1.  Success  in 

raising. 

2.  Success  in 

manufacturing. 
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IV.  Steps  in  the  process  of  silk  making. 

A.  Hatching  of  silkworms. 

1.  Appearance  of  worms. 

2.  Feeding  of  worms. 

a.  By  whom  ? 

b.  Kind  of  food. 

B.  Spinning  the  cocoon. 

1.  Place. 

2.  Description  of  cocoon. 

3.  Change  in  worm. 

a.  Chrysalis. 

C.  Hatching  of  moth. 

1.  Color. 

2.  Work  of  moth. 

a.  Breaking  of  cocoon. 

b.  Laying  of  eggs. 

D.  Unwinding  the  cocoons. 

1.  By  hand. 

2.  By  machine. 

E.  Winding  of  skeins  or  bundles. 

V.  Conclusion. 

A.  Preparation  for  the  market. 

Suggestions 

After  you  have  read  the  following  selection,  come  back 
to  the  outline  and  see  if  you  can  fill  in  the  facts.  Your 
teacher  will  have  some  of  you  tell  what  you  have  read,  with 
the  outline  to  suggest  ideas  in  an  orderly  way. 

Be  able  to  tell  at  home  five  interesting  things  that  you 
have  learned  from  reading  this  essay. 

SILK— THE  WONDERFUL  WORK  OF  WORMS 

When  we  see  a  beautiful  piece  of  ribbon  or  a  stylish 
silk  dress,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  host  of  little 
amber  colored  worms  were  the  makers  of  the  costly 
material  from  which  it  is  made.  But  such  is  the  case, 
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and  many  a  weary  nibble  of  mulberries  it  has  cost 
them.  The  average  hair  bow  that  a  school  girl  wears 
is  probably  the  life  work  of  more  than  a  hundred  little 
silkworms,  while  every  silk  dress  made  is  the  untiring 
labor  of  several  thousands  of  these  tiny  busy-bodies. 

There  are  many  stories  told  of  the  origin  of  the 
silk  industry,  but  most  accounts  agree  that  China  was 
probably  the  first  country  to  discover  the  art  of  silk 
making.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  have  a  goddess  of  silk¬ 
worms  called  Yuen-fi,  whom  they  worship  and  make 
offerings  to  each  spring  when  the  mulberry  trees 
begin  to  leaf  out.  Yuen-fi  was  once,  about  4,500  years 
ago,  an  Empress  of  China  and  it  was  she  who  first 
discovered  the  work  of  the  silkworm.  Now  each  year, 
the  wife  of  the  ruler  of  China  leads  in  the  celebration 
in  her  honor. 

From  China  some  of  the  eggs  and  mulberry  seeds 
were  supposed  to  have  been  carried  to  India,  hidden 
in  a  head-dress  worn  by  a  Chinese  princess.  Then  the 
industry  spread  to  Persia  and  to  Japan.  The  Japanese 
have  a  fairy  story  about  the  origin  of  silk  that  every 
Japanese  boy  and  girl  knows  as  well  as  we  know  the 
story  of  the  three  bears.  It  all  happened  in  India 
away  back  in  the  time  when  Aladdin  carried  his  won¬ 
derful  lamp  around,  when  the  little  crooked  man  lived 
in  the  little  crooked  house,  and  when  Jack  climbed  the 
bean  stalk.  There  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  with  a 
very  cruel  step-mother.  This  horrid  woman  starved 
her  and  after  whipping  her  one  day  until  the  little  girl 
could  scarcely  stand,  she  tied  her  up  in  an  old  hollow 
mulberry  tree  trunk,  and  threw  her  into  the  ocean  to 
die.  But,  like  Cinderella,  the  little  girl  had  a  fairy 
godmother  watching  over  her,  and  this  kind  god¬ 
mother  directed  the  mulberry  boat  to  Japan  in  safety. 
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Here  the  earth,  sand,  and  water  washed  over  the  tree 
trunk  until  at  last  it  took  root  and  became  a  beautiful 
tree,  from  which  other  mulberry  trees  grew  until  there 
was  a  flourishing  grove  on  the  shore.  The  Japanese 
people  were  very  kind  to  the  little  girl  and  called  her 
a  princess.  To  pay  them  for  their  kindness,  she 
prayed  to  her  godmother  to  bestow  some  great  gift 
upon  the  Japanese  people  that  they  might  not  forget 
her.  Accordingly,  when  the  princess  died,  her  fairy 
godmother  changed  her  into  a  silkworm  that  lived 
upon  mulberry  leaves  and  spun  silk  for  the  inhabitants. 
In  time  she  became  a  moth  and  laid  hundreds  of  eggs 
from  which  more  tiny  silkworms  were  hatched  to 
promote  the  silk  industry  of  Japan. 

In  the  year  850  A.  D.  two  Persian  monks  who  were 
going  to  Constantinople  from  China,  managed  to  get 
out  of  that  country  where  the  secret  of  silk  making 
was  so  carefully  guarded,  with  some  of  the  tiny  eggs 
concealed  in  their  bamboo  walking  sticks.  By  them 
the  industry  was  carried  to  southern  Europe  so  that 
before  long  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  were  all 
raising  silk  worms.  Now  the  leading  regions  pro¬ 
ducing  silk  are  China,  Japan,  Italy,  France,  central 
and  western  Asia. 

The  United  States  has  tried  raising  silkworms  and 
in  many  places  they  can  do  so,  but  the  cost  of  labor 
here  is  so  much  higher  than  in  the  foreign  countries 
that  it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  import  the 
raw  silk  and  then  manufacture  silk  goods  than  to  raise 
the  silkworms  ourselves.  This  we  do  in  such  large 
quantities  that  today  the  United  States  makes  more 
silk  goods  than  any  country  in  the  world.  The  two 
leading  silk  manufacturing  cities  at  present  are  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  and  Lyon,  France,  but  Japan  is  fast  coming 
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to  the  front  and  may  in  time  compete  with  us  for  first 
place. 

The  raising  of  silkworms  is  a  most  painstaking  yet 
interesting  process.  When  the  worms  are  hatched 
they  are  tiny  thread-like  creatures,  scarcely  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long  and  capable  of  curling  up  on  the  head 
of  a  pin.  The  boys  and  girls  or  the  women  feed  them 
tender,  finely  chopped  mulberry  leaves  four  or  five 
times  a  day  for  eight  or  ten  days,  when  the  little 
worms  go  to  sleep  for  two  days  and,  of  course,  eat 
nothing.  Then  they  wake  up,  change  their  skins  and 
eat  ravenously  for  a  few  days,  go  to  sleep  again,  wake 
up,  change  their  skins,  and  fall  to  eating  once  more. 
This  they  do  three  or  four  times  until  in  a  month  they 
are  full  grown,  and  we  see  them  as  amber  colored 
worms,  two  or  three  inches  long  and  as  large  as  our 
little  finger.  When  we  learn  that  an  ounce  of  eggs 
will  produce  enough  worms  to  eat  a  ton  of  leaves 
during  their  short  lives  of  a  month,  we  realize  what 
gormandizers  these  little  fellows  are. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  spinning  of  a 
cocoon  by  each  worm.  A  little  pile  of  straw  is  placed 
near  the  worms  and  each  one  starts  work.  It  moves 
its  head  slowly  from  side  to  side  and  spits  from  its 
mouth  a  long,  fine,  sticky  substance  which  catches  on 
the  straw,  and  in  three  days  becomes  the  completed, 
oval-shaped,  cream-colored  house  where  the  cater¬ 
pillar  will  live  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days.  The 
worm  has  changed  so  that  we  should  scarcely  recog¬ 
nize  it  if  we  were  so  thoughless  as  to  break  into  its 
home,  which  is  made  of  silk  fiber  tossed  about  in  loops 
the  shape  of  figure  eights  and  which  looks  very  much 
like  a  large,  fuzzy  peanut.  The  worm  has  shrunk  and 
hardened  in  its  silk  prison  into  a  brown  chrysalis,  but 
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in  the  eighteen  or  twenty  days  it  becomes  a  pretty- 
cream-colored  moth.  This  moth  softens  with  saliva 
one  end  of  the  cocoon,  and  after  breaking  a  hole 
through,  crawls  out,  feeble  and  with  just  enough  life 
to  lay  its  tiny  eggs  on  the  sheets  of  white  paper  pro¬ 
vided,  and  then  die.  The  moths  that  are  to  be  used 
for  silk  are  not  allowed  to  make  their  way  out  by 
themselves,  for  this  breaking  of  the  fibers  of  the 
cocoon  injures  the  silk,  and  so  most  of  the  moths  are 
stifled  in  their  little  oval  houses  by  steaming,  boiling, 
or  baking,  while  those  that  are  to  lay  eggs  are  allowed 
to  get  out  of  the  cocoon  by  themselves.  The  eggs  are 
kept  on  the  sheets  of  paper  and  though  yellow  when 
laid,  soon  become  black,  looking  much  like  fly  specks 
on  the  white  surfaces.  These  sheets  of  eggs  are 
placed  between  cloths  and  kept  in  a  warm  room  for 
eight  or  ten  days  or  are  carried  about  by  the  women 
under  their  clothing  so  that  the  heat  of  their  bodies 
help  to  hatch  the  eggs  into  the  tiny  worms  we  talked 
about  in  the  beginning. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  cocoon  or  the  aban¬ 
doned  house  of  the  moth,  for  here  we  have  the  next 
step  in  the  process  of  silk  making.  This  cocoon  is  the 
silk  fiber,  remember,  that  came  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  caterpillar  before  it  took  its  long  sleep,  and  now 
all  of  this  has  to  be  unwound  carefully  before  it  can 
be  made  into  skeins  or  bundles  of  what  is  called  raw 
silk.  Some  of  the  grandmothers  still  unwind  the  silk 
fiber  as  they  did  in  older  days,  by  hand,  after  soaking 
the  cocoons  in  a  dish  of  hot  water  to  loosen  the  ends. 
They  take  the  glossy  strands  leading  from  several 
cocoons  at  once  and  twist  these  together  as  they  wind 
them  on  their  hand  reels  or  spools,  never  once  break¬ 
ing  one  of  these  long  fibers.  The  entire  length  of  the 
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thread  thus  spun  is  almost  two  miles  long,  though,  of 
course,  all  of  this  is  not  equally  good  and  some  must 
be  used  as  floss  or  waste.  The  younger  women,  in¬ 
stead  of  winding  by  hand,  sit  at  power-driven  reels 
and  of  course  do  their  work  more  rapidly  and 
smoothly. 

When  the  silk  has  been  thus  wound  into  skeins  or 
bundles,  it  is  packed  into  bales,  each  weighing  a  picul 
or  133  pounds.  These  bales  are  wrapped  in  linen  cloth, 
over  which  a  covering  of  matting  is  sewed,  making 
them  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the  various  silk  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  of  the  world. 


PRACTICAL  CITIZENSHIP 

The  first  requisite  of  good  citizenship  is  that  the 
man  shall  do  the  homely,  every-day  humdrum  duties 
well.  A  man  is  not  a  good  citizen  I  do  not  care  how 
lofty  his  thoughts  are  about  citizenship  in  the 
abstract,  if  in  the  concrete  his  actions  do  not  bear 
them  out ;  and  it  does  not  make  much  difference  how 
high  his  aspirations  for  mankind  at  large  may  be,  if 
he  does  not  behave  well  in  his  own  family  those  aspira¬ 
tions  do  not  bear  visible  fruit.  Lie  must  be  a  good 
breadwinner,  he  must  take  care  of  his  wife  and  his 
children,  he  must  be  a  neighbor  whom  his  neighbors 
can  trust,  he  must  act  squarely  in  his  business  rela¬ 
tions, — he  must  do  all  these  every-day  ordinary  duties 
first,  or  he  is  not  a  good  citizen. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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LINEN 

Prepare  an  outline  similar  to  the  one  preceding  the 
article  on  silk,  being  careful  to  omit  verbs.  Use  this  out- 
.line  in  giving  the  contents  of  this  article  on  linen. 

Linen  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  useful  of  textiles.  We  read  in 
ancient  history  about  the  linen  used  by  the  Egyptians 
to  wrap  the  dead  or  the  mummies;  about  the  linen 
gowns  worn  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  and  Romans; 
about  the  “purple  and  fine  linen”  worn  by  the  royalty 
in  Bible  times,  and  about  the  hand  wrought  laces, 
embroideries,  and  tapestries  made  of  linen  in  ancient 
and  medieval  times. 

Today  linen  is  used  for  many  purposes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  linen  shirtwaists,  linen  dresses,  linen 
colors  and  cuffs,  linen  laces  and  thread,  linen  fish  lines 
and  seines.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  textile  is  its 
strength,  and  whatever  is  made  of  it  is  practically 
sure  to  wear  well. 

The  source  of  linen  is  the  flax  plant,  which  has  a 
blue  flower,  grows  to  about  waist  height  and  thrives 
most  abundantly  in  Russia.  It  is  also  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Holland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  which,  by  the  way,  produces  the  best  linen  on 
the  market.  North  America  produces  some  but  the 
variety  here  grown  is  used  for  coarse  materials  only, 
such  as  twine,  toweling  and  sewing  thread  and  for  the 
seeds  from  which  linseed  oil  is  made.  The  linseed  is 
used  in  making  varnishes,  paint,  linoleum,  oil  cloth, 
patent  leather,  printer’s  ink,  medicine,  soap,  and  as 
food  for  cattle. 

The  flax  intended  for  linen  goes  through  six  differ- 
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ent  processes  before  it  is  ready  for  spinning.  First 
of  all  comes  the  pulling  and  drying.  The  plant  is 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  so  that  the  fibres  will  be  as  long 
as  possible,  and  is  spread  out  to  dry. 

Second  is  the  threshing  or  “rippling,”  which  is 
simply  the  beating  off  of  the  seed  heads  from  the 
stalks.  This  is  done  by  raking,  by  dragging  the  seed 
heads  over  a  board  studded  with  spikes,  or  by  holding 
the  bundles  of  flax  up  against  revolving  cylinders  in 
order  to  knock  the  seed  heads  off.  The  stalks  are 
thrown  into  piles,  ready  for  the  next  process. 

The  third  step  is  that  known  as  “retting,”  which  is 
the  same  as  rotting.  This  breaks  down  the  solid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  flax  stalks,  starts  fermentation  and  rots 
the  stalks.  There  are  various  ways  of  retting,  the 
chief  methods  being  dew  retting  or  exposing  the 
stalks  to  the  dew  for  a  period  of  two  to  four  weeks; 
pool  retting,  immersing  the  bundles  of  flax  in  pools 
of  standing  water  or  bogs  and  leaving  them  there  for 
about  ten  days ;  retting  in  running  water,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  retting,  a  process  which  has  not  yet  been  highly 
successful. 

Fourth  comes  the  drying  and  breaking  process. 
The  stalks,  when  dried,  are  raked  up  and  run  through 
a  machine  called  the  breaker,  which  crumbles  the 
stalks  and  sets  loose  the  fibres  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  fifth  step. 

This  is  the  “scutching”  or  the  thorough  separation 
of  the  broken  wood  and  pulp  from  the  fibres.  After 
this  process  is  completed  the  fibre  is  practically  free 
from  impurities. 

The  sixth  process  is  the  “hackling”  or  combing, 
which  is  much  like  the  carding  of  wool.  This  is 
usually  done  by  hand  and  requires  much  skill  to  pre- 
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vent  waste  of  material.  Graduated  iron  combs  are 
used,  the  fibres  or  threads  of  flax  being  drawn  over 
the  coarse  teeth  of  the  combs  first  and  then  over  the 
finer  teeth.  The  longest  fibres  are  used  to  make  the 
best  thread  and  fabrics,  while  the  short  broken 
threads,  called  “tow,”  are  used  in  inferior  cloth 
making.  These  carded  threads  or  fibres  are  twisted 
together  and  make  what  is  called  “slivers.” 

Now  the  flax  is  ready  for  spinning,  bleaching  and 
weaving,  all  rather  long  and  complicated  processes, 
which  take  place  at  vast  factories  in  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Netherlands. 
Because  of  the  large  amount  of  hand  labor  required 
in  the  preparation  of  linen,  the  textile  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive.  It  is  said  that  $500  worth  of  raw  flax  attains 
a  value  of  $1,500,  or  triple  its  value,  by  the  time  it  is 
ready  for  the  market.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  supplanting,  to  a  large  extent,  of  cotton  for  linen 
in  many  instances. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  PUPILS 

In  reading  a  scientific  article,  such  as  the  following,  the 
aim  should  be  to  understand  it  thoroughly  and  to  get  the 
important  items  of  information  contained  in  it.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  rate  of  reading  for  such  articles  should  not  be 
so  rapid  as  that  of  a  piece  of  fiction. 

As  an  aid  in  reading  this  article  the  following  questions 
have  been  prepared.  Keep  them  in  mind  as  you  read  the 
article  and  be  able  to  answer  them  when  you  are  through 
studying  it : 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  interesting  qualities  of  radium? 

2.  Give  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of  radium  and  the 
date  of  its  discovery. 

3.  How  is  radium  obtained? 

4.  How  much  radium  is  there  in  the  world  at  this 
time? 
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5.  How  much  is  it  worth  per  ounce? 

6.  Name  and  describe  three  important  ways  in  which 
radium  may  be  used. 


RADIUM 

Radium  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  minerals  in 
the  world.  It  is  constantly  giving  off  extremely  small 
particles  of  matter  and  also  discharging  three  kinds 
of  electrical  rays.  One  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  mineral  is  its  ability  to  give  off  those  forms  of  en¬ 
ergy  day  after  day  without  its  weight’s  being  notice¬ 
ably  decreased.  It  has  been  estimated  by  some  scien¬ 
tists  that  a  quantity  of  radium  will  keep  up  this  activity 
for  at  least  twenty  thousand  years  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  will  be  a  metal  resembling  lead. 

Radium  was  discovered  in  1902  by  Madame  Curie, 
a  French  scientist,  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband. 
They  obtained  it  from  pitchblend.  In  this  country  it 
is  obtained  from  an  ore  found  in  Colorado.  It  takes 
a  ton  of  this  ore  to  yield  one-four-thousandth  of  an 
ounce  of  radium.  This  ore  must  be  put  through  about 
nine  hundred  different  processes  before  the  radium  is 
obtained.  On  account  of  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  involved  and  the  slowness  of  the  process,  there 
are  now  only  about  three  or  four  ounces  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  metal  in  existence  and  it  is  valued  at  $3,260,000 
per  ounce. 

Radium  is  not  only  one  of  our  most  curious  miner¬ 
als  but  it  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  as 
well,  for  we  find  it  used  in  illuminating  surfaces,  in 
the  cure  of  diseases,  and  in  the  production  of  nitrate 
compounds  from  the  air. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  radium  lighted  watch?  If  so, 
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you  have  probably  noticed  that  the  hands  and  the 
numbers  on  the  face  of  the  watch  have  been  covered 
with  a  yellowish  radium  paint.  This  paint  contains 
crystals  of  zinc  sulphide  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
radium  mixed  together  with  varnish.  When  the  rays 
from  the  radium  strike  these  zinc  sulphide  crystals, 
tiny  flashes  of  light  are  produced.  It  is  the  glow  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  constant  bombardment  of  these  crystals 
by  the  rays  from  the  radium  that  illuminates  these 
watches  in  the  dark.  In  1920  over  four  million  radium 
lighted  watches  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Radium  paint  has  also  come  into  use  for  various 
other  purposes.  Among  these  are :  lighting  the  dash¬ 
board  instruments  of  automobiles,  electric  light  push 
buttons,  the  numbers  on  houses  and  theater  seats,  key¬ 
holes,  and  buttons  for  fastening  on  various  objects 
so  that  they  may  be  located  in  the  dark.  The  lighting 
of  rooms  by  the  use  of  radium  paint  may  become  a 
possibility  in  a  few  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  small  room  nine  by  ten  feet  could  now  be  lighted 
by  radium  paint  so  that  one  could  read  in  it,  the  cost 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars.  The  initial 
cost  would  be  the  only  expense,  since  the  radium  paint 
would  keep  up  its  activity  for  thousands  of  years. 

Valuable  as  radium  is  for  such  purposes,  it  promises 
to  become  even  more  valuable  as  an  agent  for  curing 
diseases.  A  short  time  after  radium  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  a  scientist  carried  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  his 
pocket  on  a  trip  from  Paris  to  London.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  found  blisters  and  deep  flesh  burns  on 
his  body  where  the  radium  had  been  carried.  This 
accident  led  to  a  study  of  the  effects  of  radium  upon 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  was  found  that  by  using  it 
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properly,  certain  unhealthy  growths,  such  as  cancers, 
might  be  destroyed  without  affecting  the  healthy  tis¬ 
sues  surrounding  these  growths.  The  future  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  use  of  radium  in  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases  are  very  great. 

Even  though  radium  is  very  beneficial  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases,  it  must  be  handled  with  great  care. 
An  ounce  of  radium  carried  in  a  man's  pocket  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  would  kill  him.  A  smaller  quantity 
carried  for  a  longer  time  would  produce  equally  fatal 
results  and  a  small  quantity  carried  for  a  short  time 
would  produce  deep  flesh  burns.  In  order  to  protect 
the  users,  radium  is  placed  in  glass  tubes  which  are  in¬ 
serted  in  lead  containers.  The  thick  lead  walls  of  the 
containers  stop  the  electrical  rays  and  prevent  injury 
to  the  person  carrying  the  tube. 

One  of  the  most  promising  commercial  features  of 
radium  is  the  use  of  it  to  extract  nitrate  compounds 
from  the  air.  Nitrates  are  valuable  as  fertilizers,  and 
most  of  this  material  has  been  imported  from  Chile. 
When  the  supply  of  radium  is  greater,  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  manufacture  the  nitrates  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  imported  from  Chile. 

So  wonderful  have  been  the  advances  in  the  use  of 
radium  in  the  short  time  since  its  discovery  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  such  future  advance  may  be  made 
in  the  method  of  its  extraction  and  in  its  applications 
that  it  may  become  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  power 
for  running  our  industries  and  for  lighting  our  homes. 

To  the  Pupil 

Now  turn  to  the  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  and  see  how  many  you  can  answer.  If  necessary, 
re-read  all  or  certain  portions  of  the  article  to  get  the 
necessary  information. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  PUPILS 

Before  reading  this  story,  picture  in  your  mind  where 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is,  where  Escanaba  and  EauClaire, 
Baffin’s  Bay  and  Mt.  Washington  are,  where  the  Sierra 
and  Ozark  Mountains  are,  and  what  all  of  this  part  of  the 
world  would  look  like  if  it  were  so  covered  with  water  that 
only  the  mountains  could  be  seen. 

This  story  is  about  a  stone  that  was  once  the  home  of 
many  little  animals.  You  have  all  seen  what  we  call  coral, 
perhaps  the  deep  pink  kind,  the  lavender,  or  the  white? 
This  is  really  not  coral  for  the  coral  is  a  little  animal,  but 
it  is  the  stony  home  of  hundreds  of  little  corals  that  built 
these  walls  under  the  water  in  an  ocean  and  have  died,  leav¬ 
ing  these  ornamental  little  castles  behind  them. 

Occasionally  on  the  farms  in  the  states  far  from  tne 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  when  farmers  are  digging 
they  find  pieces  of  this  coral  way  down  in  the  earth,  and 
then  the  question  comes  up,  “If  this  coral  was  built  under 
water,  how  comes  it  here,  all  covered  with  sand  and  earth  ?” 

Read  silently  and  thoughtfully,  as  rapidly  as  you  can, 
when  the  teacher  tells  you  to  start,  the  story  of  Favosites 
(which  is  pronounced  f&v  5  si  tez  and  means  “like  honey¬ 
comb”)  and  then  be  prepared  to  answer  the  following 
questions.  Be  sure  to  make  note  of  the  changes  of  climate 
and  the  order  of  each,  also  the  changes  that  Favosites  went 
through,  for  the  weather  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this 
story. 


Questions 

1.  Who  was  Medusa?  How  was  the  jelly  fish  or  the 
little  coral  animal  like  Medusa? 

2.  What  was  Favosites  like?  What  shape? 

3.  With  what  other  animals  did  he  come  in  contact  in 
the  water? 

4.  When  he  settled  down,  where  did  he  make  his  home? 

5.  What  queer  habit  did  he  have  of  disposing  of  the 
bits  of  lime  that  he  swallowed? 
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6.  How  did  Favosites  happen  to  have  many  companion 
Favosites? 

7.  What  is  a  colony  and  how  were  colonies  of  coral 
formed? 

8.  Find  the  paragraph  which  tells  of  the  earth’s  being 
covered  with  water.  What  then  happened  to  this  land? 

9.  What  was  the  next  change  in  climate?  Find  the  para¬ 
graph. 

10.  What  kind  of  animals  thrived  now? 

11.  What  was  the  fate  of  these  and  the  cause  thereof? 

12.  What  useful  mineral  was  formed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  clay  and  sand  on  the  thick  swamp  growths? 

13.  Where  was  Favosites  all  this  time? 

14.  The  next  age  was  very  cold,  and  during  it  mountains 
of  ice  and  snow  were  formed.  What  are  these  called? 

15.  What  saved  Favosites? 

THE  STORY  OF  A  STONE 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  great  many  years  ago,  so  many, 
many  years  ago  that  one  grows  very  tired  in  trying  to 
think  how  long  ago  it  was ;  in  those  old  days  when  the 
great  Northwest  consisted  of  a  few  ragged  and  tree¬ 
less  hills,  full  of  copper  and  quartz,  bordered  by  a 
dreary  waste  of  sandflats,  over  which  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  rolled  its  warm  and  turbid  waters  as  far  north 
as  Escanaba  and  Eau  Claire ;  in  the  days  when  Mar¬ 
quette  Harbor  opened  out  towards  Baffin’s  Bay,  and 
the  Northern  Ocean  washed  the  crest  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  and  wrote  its  name  upon  the  Pictured  Rocks; 
when  the  tide  of  the  Pacific,  hemmed  in  by  no  snow¬ 
capped  Sierras,  came  rushing  through  the  Golden  Gate 
between  the  Ozarks  and  the  north  peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  swept  over  Plymouth  Rock,  and  surged  up 
against  Bunker  Hill;  in  the  days  when  it  would  have 
been  fun  to  study  geography,  for  there  were  no  capi- 
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tals,  nor  any  products,  and  all  the  towns  were  sea¬ 
ports; — in  fact,  an  immensely  long  time  ago  there 
lived  somewhere  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Oconto,  a  little 
jelly-fish.  It  was  a  curious  little  fellow,  about  the 
shape  of  half  an  apple,  and  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head; 
and  it  floated  around  in  the  water,  and  ate  little  things, 
and  opened  and  shut  its  umbrella  pretty  much  as  the 
jelly-fishes  do  now  on  a  sunny  day  off  Nahant  Beach 
when  the  tide  is  coming  in.  It  had  a  great  many  little 
feelers  that  hung  down  all  around  like  so  many  little 
snakes ;  so  it  was  named  Medusa,  after  a  queer  woman 
who  lived  a  long  while  ago,  when  all  sorts  of  stories 
were  true.  She  wore  snakes  instead  of  hair,  and  used 
to  turn  people  into  stone  images  if  they  dared. to  make 
faces  at  her.  So  this  little  Medusa  floated  around,  and 
opened  and  shut  her  umbrella  for  a  good  while, — a 
month  or  two,  perhaps,  we  don’t  know  how  long.  Then 
one  morning,  down  among  the  sea-weeds,  she  laid  a 
whole  lot  of  tiny  eggs,  transparent  as  crab-apple  jelly, 
and  smaller  than  the  dew-drop  on  the  end  of  a  pine 
leaf.  That  was  the  last  thing  she  did;  she  died,  and 
our  story  henceforth  concerns  one  of  those  little  eggs. 

One  day  the  sun  shone  down  into  the  water, — the 
same  sun  that  shines  over  the  Oconto  saw-mills  now, — 
and  touched  these  eggs  with  life;  and  a  little  fellow 
whom  we  will  call  Favosites,  because  that  was  his 
name,  woke  up  inside  of  the  egg,  and  came  out  into 
the  world.  He  was  only  a  little  piece  of  floating  jelly, 
shaped  like  a  cartridge  pointed  at  both  ends,  or  like  a 
grain  of  barley,  although  very  much  smaller.  He  had 
a  great  number  of  little  paddles  on  his  sides.  These 
kept  flapping  all  the  time,  so  that  he  was  constantly 
in  motion.  And  at  night  all  these  little  paddles  shone 
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with  a  rich  green  light,  to  show  him  the  way  through 
the  water.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  them 
some  night  when  all  the  little  fellows  had  their  lamps 
burning  at  once,  and  every  wave  as  it  rose  and  fell 
was  all  aglow  with  Nature’s  fireworks,  which  do  not 
burn  the  fingers,  and  leave  no  smell  of  sulphur. 

So  the  little  Favosites  kept  scudding  along  in  the 
water,  dodging  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  avoid 
the  ugly  creatures  that  tried  to  eat  him.  There  were 
crabs  and  clams  of  a  fashion  neither  you  nor  I  shall 
ever  see  alive.  There  were  huge  animals  with  great 
eyes,  savage  jaws  like  the  beak  of  a  snapping  turtle 
and  surrounded  by  long  feelers.  They  sat  in  the  end 
of  a  long  round  shell,  shaped  like  a  length  of  stove¬ 
pipe,  and  glowered  like  an  owl  in  a  hollow  log;  and 
*there  were  smaller  ones  that  looked  like  lobsters  in 
a  dinner-horn.  But  none  of  these  caught  the  little 
fellow,  else  I  should  not  have  had  this  story  to  tell. 

At  last,  having  paddled  about  long  enough,  Favo¬ 
sites  thought  of  settling  in  life.  So  he  looked  around 
till  he  found  a  flat  bit  of  shell  that  just  suited  him. 
Then  he  sat  down  upon  it  and  grew  fast,  like  old 
Holger  Danske  in  the  Danish  myth,  or  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  the  German  one.  He  did  not  go  to 
sleep,  however,  but  proceeded  to  make  himself  a  home. 
He  had  no  head,  but  between  his  shoulders  he  made 
an  opening  which  would  serve  him  for  mouth  and 
stomach.  Then  he  put  a  whole  row  of  feelers  out,  and 
commenced  catching  little  worms  and  floating  eggs 
and  bits  of  jelly  and  bits  of  lime, — everything  he  could 
get, — and  cramming  them  into  his  mouth.  He  had  a 
great  many  curious  ways,  but  the  funniest  of  them  all 
was  what  he  did  with  the  bits  of  lime.  He  kept  taking 
them  in,  and  tried  to  wall  himself  up  inside  with  them, 
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as  a  person  would  “stone  a  well/'  or  as  though  a  man 
should  swallow  pebbles,  and  stow  them  away  in  his 
feet  and  all  around  under  the  skin,  till  he  had  filled 
himself  all  full  with  them,  as  the  man  filled  Jim  Smi¬ 
ley’s  frog. 

Little  Favosites  became  lonesome  all  alone  in  the 
bottom  of  that  old  ocean  among  so  many  outlandish 
neighbors.  So  one  night  when  he  was  fast  asleep, 
and  dreaming  as  only  a  coral  animal  can  dream,  there 
sprouted  out  from  his  side,  somewhere  near  where 
his  sixth  rib  might  have  been  if  he  had  any  ribs,  an¬ 
other  little  Favosites ;  and  this  one  very  soon  began  to 
eat  worms  and  to  wall  himself  up  as  if  for  dear  life. 
Then  from  these  two  another  and  another  little  bud 
came  out,  and  other  little  Favosites  were  -formed. 
They  all  kept  growing  up  higher  and  cramming  them¬ 
selves  fuller  and  fuller  of  stone,  till  at  last  there  were 
so  many  and  they  were  so  crowded  together  that  there 
was  not  room  for  them  to  grow  round,  and  so  they  had 
to  become  six-sided  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb. 
Once  in  a  while  some  one  in  the  company  would  feel 
jealous  because  the  others  got  more  of  the  worms  or 
would  feel  uneasy  at  sitting  still  so  long  and  swallow¬ 
ing  lime.  Such  a  one  would  secede  from  the  little 
union  without  even  saying  “good-by,”  and  would  sail 
around  in  the  water,  opening  and  shutting  its  umbrel¬ 
la,  at  last  laying  more  eggs,  which  for  all  we  know  may 
have  hatched  out  into  more  Favosites. 

So  the  old  Favosites  died,  or  ran  away,  or  were 
walled  up  by  the  younger  ones,  and  new  ones  filled 
their  places,  and  the  colony  thrived  for  a  long  while, 
until  it  had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  lime. 

But  one  day  there  came  a  freshet  in  the  Menomonee 
River,  or  in  some  other  river,  and  piles  of  sand  and 
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dirt  and  mud  were  brought  down,  and  all  the  little 
Favosites’  mouths  were  filled  with  it.  This  they  did 
not  like,  and  so  they  died ;  but  we  know  that  the  rock- 
house  they  were  building  was  not  spoiled,  for  we  have 
it  here.  But  it  was  tumbled  about  a  good  deal  in  the 
dirt  and  the  rolling  pebbles  knocked  the  corners  off, 
and  the  mud  worked  into  the  cracks,  and  its  beautiful 
color  was  destroyed.  There  it  lay  in  the  mud  for  ages, 
till  the  earth  gave  a  great  long  heave  that  raised  Wis¬ 
consin  out  of  the  ocean,  and  the  mud  around  our  little 
Favosites  packed  and  dried  into  hard  rock  and  closed 
it  in.  So  it  became  part  of  the  dry  land,  and  lay  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  rocks  for  centuries  and  centuries,  while 
the  old-fashioned  ferns  grew  above  it,  and  whispered 
to  it  strange  stories  of  what  was  going  on  above  the 
ground  in  the  land  where  things  were  living. 

Then  the  time  of  the  first  fishes  came,  and  the  other 
animals  looked  in  wonder  at  them,  as  the  Indians  look¬ 
ed  on  Columbus.  Some  of  them  were  like  the  little 
gar-pike  of  our  river  here,  only  much  larger, — big  as 
a  stove-pipe,  and  with  a  crust  as  hard  as  a  turtle’s. 
Then  there  were  sharks,  of  strange  forms  and  some 
of  them  had  teeth  like  bowie-knives,  with  tempers  to 
match.  And  the  time  of  the  old  fishes  came  and  went, 
and  many  more  times  came  and  went,  but  still  the 
Favosites  lay  in  the  ground  at  Oconto. 

Then  came  the  long,  hot,  wet  summer,  when  the 
mists  hung  over  the  earth  so  thick  that  you  might  have 
had  to  cut  your  way  through  them  with  a  knife;  and 
great  ferns  and  rushes,  big  as  an  oak  and  tall  as  a 
steeple,  grew  in  the  swamps  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Their  green  plumes  were  so  long  and  so  densely  inter¬ 
woven  that  the  Man  of  the  Moon  might  have  fancied 
that  the  earth  was  feathering  out.  Then  all  about, 
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huge  reptiles,  with  jaws  like  the  gates  of  doom  and 
teeth  like  cross-cut  saws,  and  little  reptiles  with  wings 
like  bats,  crawled  and  swam  and  flew. 

But  the  ferns  died,  and  the  reptiles  died,  and  the 
rushtrees  fell  in  the  swamps,  and  the  Illinois  and  the 
Sangamon  and  the  Wabash  and  all  the  other  rivers 
covered  them  up.  They  stewed  away  under  layers  of 
clay  and  sand,  till  at  last  they  turned  into  coal  and  wept 
bitter  tears  of  petroleum.  But  all  this  while  Favosites 
lay  in  the  rocks  of  Wisconsin. 

Then  the  mists  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shone, 
and  the  grass  began  to  grow,  and  strange  animals 
came  from  somewhere  or  nowhere  to  feed  upon  it. 
There  were  queer  little  striped  horses,  with  three  or 
four  hoofs  on  each  foot,  and  no  bigger  than  a  New¬ 
foundland  dog,  but  as  smart  as  you  ever  saw.  There 
were  great  hairy  elephants  with  teeth  like  sticks  of 
wood.  There  were  hogs  with  noses  so  long  that  they 
could  sit  on  their  hind  legs  and  root.  And  there  were 
many  still  stranger  creatures  which  no  man  ever  saw 
alive.  But  still  Favosites  lay  in  the  ground  and  wait¬ 
ed. 

And  the  long,  long  summer  passed  by,  and  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  the  Indian  summer.  At  last  the  winter 
came,  and  it  snowed  and  snowed,  and  it  was  so  cold 
that  the  snow  did  not  go  off  till  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Then  it  snowed  and  snowed  till  the  snow  did  not  go  off 
at  all.  And  then  it  became  so  cold  that  it  snowed  all 
the  time,  till  the  snow  covered  the  animals,  and  then 
the  trees,  and  then  the  mountains.  Then  it  would  thaw 
a  little,  and  streams  of  water  would  run  over  the  snow. 
Then  it  would  freeze  again,  and  the  snow  would  pack 
into  solid  ice.  So  it  went  on  snowing  and  thawing 
and  freezing,  till  nothing  but  snow-banks  could  be 
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seen  in  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  Indiana  was  fit  only 
for  a  skating-rink.  And  the  animals  and  plants  which 
could  get  away,  all  went  south  to  live,  and  the  others 
died  and  were  frozen  in  the  snow. 

So  it  went  on  for  a  great  many  years.  I  dare  not 
tell  you  how  long,  for  you  might  not  believe  me.  Then 
the  spring  came,  the  south  winds  blew,  and  the  snow 
began  to  thaw.  Then  the  ice  came  sliding  down  from 
the  mountains  and  hills,  and  from  the  north  toward 
the  south.  It  went  on,  tearing  up  rocks,  little  and  big, 
from  the  size  of  a  chip  to  the  size  of  a  house,  crushing 
forests  as  you  would  crush  an  egg-shell,  and  wiping 
out  rivers  as  you  would  wipe  out  a  chalk  mark.  So 
it  came  pushing,  grinding,  thundering  along, — not 
very  fast,  you  understand,  but  with  tremendous  force, 
like  a  plough  drawn  by  a  million  oxen,  for  a  thousand 
feet  of  ice  is  very  heavy.  And  the  ice-plough  scraped 
over  Oconto,  and  little  Favosites  was  torn  from  the 
place  where  he  had  lain  so  long ;  but  by  good  fortune 
he  happened  to  fall  into  a  crevice  of  the  ice  where  he 
was  not  much  crowded,  else  he  would  have  been 
ground  to  powder  and  I  should  not  have  had  this  story 
to  tell.  And  the  ice  melted  as  it  slid  along,  and  it  made 
great  torrents  of  water,  which,  as  they  swept  onward, 
covered  the  land  with  clay  and  pebbles.  At  last  the 
ice  came  to  a  great  swamp  overgrown  with  tamarack 
and  balsam.  It  melted  here;  and  all  the  rocks  and 
stones  and  dirt  it  had  carried, — little  Favosites  and  all, 
— were  dumped  into  one  great  heap. 

It  was  a  very  long  time  after,  and  man  had  been 
created,  and  America  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
had  all  been  fought  to  the  end,  and  a  great  many  things 
had  happened,  when  one  day  a  farmer  living  near 
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Grand  Chute,  in  Outagamie  County,  Wisconsin,  was 
ploughing  up  his  cloverfield  to  sow  winter  wheat.  He 
picked  up  in  the  furrow  a  curious  little  bit  of  “petri¬ 
fied  honey-comb,”  a  good  deal  worn  and  dirty,  but 
still  showing  plainly  the  honey-cells  and  the  bee-bread. 
Then  he  put  it  into  his  pocket  and  carried  it  home,  and 
gave  it  to  his  boy  Charley  to  take  to  the  teacher  and 
hear  what  he  would  say  about  it.  And  this  is  what  he 
said. 

— David  Starr  Jordan.  • 
Courtesy  of  A.  C.  McClurg  Co. 

REMOVING  STAMPS 

How  do  you  remove  stamps  from  paper  without 
tearing  the  stamps  ?  Here  is  one  way : 

To  one  pint  of  water  add  from  ten  to  twenty  drops 
of  common  household  ammonia.  Soak  the  stamps  in 
this  until  they  separate  themselves  from  the  paper,  or 
until  with  your  fingers  you  can  do  the  removing  readily 
without  tearing  the  stamps. 

Cold  water  should  be  used  always.  It  is  true  that 
warm  water  means  quicker  separation — but  cold 
water  will  not  make  colors  run  in  the  way  that  warm 
water  sometimes  does. 

If  you  have  placed  stamps  in  water  in  order  to  “soak 
them  off”  from  paper,  you  will  recall  that  when  the 
stamps  are  separated  they  often  curl  at  the  edges  and 
are  hard  to  handle,  especially  if  the  original  gum  re¬ 
mains  on  the  backs.  It  is  with  that  thought  that  the 
suggestion  is  made  here  that  ammonia  be  dropped  in 
the  water ;  it  tends  to  make  the  gum-slipperiness  dis¬ 
appear. — The  American  Boy. 
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SEARCHING  FOR  INFORMATION 

If  we  wish  to  find  an  answer  to  a  certain  question,  we 
first  look  up  a  book  or  article  in  which  we  expect  to  find 
the  desired  information.  In  a  book  we  should  look  either 
at  the  index  or  table  of  contents  to  save  time  in  locating 
the  topic.  If  we  locate  an  article  in  a  magazine  in  which 
we  expect  to  find  the  item  of  information,  we  should  scan 
this  article  rapidly,  passing  over  the  unimportant  passages 
until  the  answer  is  found. 

In  the  following  article  on  The  History  of  a  Piece  of  Coal 
much  of  the  material  is  not  needed  to  answer  the  following 
questions.  Read  a  few  words  in  a  paragraph  and  if  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  topic  included  in  the  question, 
skip  it  and  pass  on  to  another  paragraph. 

Write  out  brief  answers  to  these  questions.  See  who 
can  have  the  correct  answers  ready  to  hand  in  first. 

1.  From  what  was  coal  made? 

2.  What  were  the  chief  plants  that  were  found  in  the 
great  coal  forests? 

3.  What  two  plants  of  the  present  day  most  nearly  re¬ 
semble  the  plants  of  the  coal  forest? 

4.  What  place  in  the  United  States  now  gives  a  good 
illustration  for  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  a  bed  of 
coal? 

5.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  sandstone  layers  which 
are  now  found  on  top  of  the  coal  layers. 

6.  Why  does  soft  coal  burn  with  a  different  flame  than 
hard  coal? 

7.  How  is  illuminating  gas  made? 

8.  What  other  products  besides  illuminating  gas  are 
made  from  coal? 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PIECE  OF  COAL 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  relate  the  history 
of  a  lump  of  coal ;  to  learn  what  it  is,  what  it  has  been, 
and  what  it  will  be. 
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A  lump  of  coal  looks  uninteresting  enough  at  first 
sight,  and  yet  if  we  examine  it  closely  we  shall  find 
some  questions  to  ask  even  about  its  appearance.  Look 
at  the  smooth  face  of  a  piece  of  coal  and  see  if  you 
can  explain  those  fine  lines  which  run  across  so  close 
together  as  to  look  like  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  Try  to  break  a  piece  of  coal,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  will  split  much  more  easily  along  those  lines 
than  across  the  other  way  of  the  lump ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  light  a  fire  quickly  you  should  always  put  this  lined 
face  downwards  so  that  the  heat  can  force  its  way 
up  through  these  cracks  and  gradually  split  up  the 
block.  Then  again  if  you  break  the  coal  carefully 
along  one  of  these  lines  you  will  find  a  fine  film  of  char¬ 
coal  lying  in  the  crack,  and  you  will  begin  to  suspect 
that  this  black  coal  must  have  been  built  up  in  very  thin 
layers,  with  a  kind  of  black  dust  between  them. 

The  next  thing  you  will  call  to  mind  is  that  this 
coal  burns  and  gives  flame  and  heat,  and  that  this 
means  that  in  some  way  sunbeams  are  imprisoned  in 
it ;  lastly,  this  will  lead  you  to  think  of  plants,  and  how 
they  work  up  the  strength  of  the  sunbeams  into  their 
leaves,  and  hide  black  carbon  in  even  the  purest  and 
whitest  substance  they  contain. 

Is  coal  made  of  burnt  plants,  then  ?  Not  burnt  ones, 
for  if  so  it  would  not  burn  again;  but  you  may  read 
how  the  makers  of  charcoal  take  wood  and  bake  it 
without  letting  it  burn,  and  then  it  turns  black  and 
will  afterwards  make  a  very  good  fire;  and  so  you  will 
see  that  it  is  probable  that  our  piece  of  coal  is  made  of 
plants  which  have  been  baked  and  altered,  but  which 
have  still  much  sunbeam  strength  bottled  up  in  them, 
which  can  be  set  free  as  they  burn. 

If  you  will  take  an  imaginary  journey  with  me  to 
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a  coal-pit  near  Newcastle,  which  I  visited  many  years 
ago,  y°u  will  see  that  we  have  very  good  evidence 
that  coal  is  made  of  plants,  for  in  all  coal-mines  we  find 
remains  of  them  at  every  step  we  take. 

Let  us  imagine  that  we  have  put  on  old  clothes  which 
will  not  spoil  and  have  stepped  into  the  iron  basket 
called  by  the  miners  a  cage ,  and  are  being  let  down  the 
shaft  to  the  gallery  where  the  miners  are  at  work. 
Most  of  them  will  probably  be  in  the  gallery,  because 
a  great  deal  of  the  coal  has  been  already  taken  out. 
But  we  will  stop  because  there  we  can  see  a  great  deal 
of  the  roof  and  the  floor.  When  we  land  on  the  floor 
of  the  gallery  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  tun¬ 
nel  with  railway  lines  laid  along  it  and  trucks  laden 
with  coal  coming  towards  the  cage  to  be  drawn  up, 
while  empty  ones  are  running  back  to  be  loaded  where 
the  miners  are  at  work.  Taking  lamps  in  our  hands 
and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  trucks,  we  will  first 
throw  the  light  on  the  roof,  which  is  made  of  shale  or 
hardened  clay.  We  shall  not  have  gone  many  yards 
before  we  see  impressions  of  plants  in  the  shale.  You 
will  recognize  at  once  the  marks  of  ferns,  for  they 
look  like  those  you  gather  in  the  hedges  of  an  ordinary 
country  lane,  and  that  long  striped  branch  does  not 
look  unlike  a  reed,  and  indeed  it  is  something  of  this 
kind,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by.  You  will  find  plenty 
of  these  impressions  of  plants  as  you  go  along  the  gal¬ 
lery  and  look  up  at  the  roof,  and  with  them  there  will 
be  others  with  spotted  stems,  or  with  stems  having  a 
curious  diamond  pattern  upon  them,  and  many  ferns 
of  various  kinds. 

Next  look  down  at  your  feet  and  examine  the  floor. 
You  will  not  have  to  search  long  before  you  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  find  a  piece  of  stone  like  that  represent- 
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ed,  which  has  also  come  from  the  Neath  Colliery.  This 
fossil,  which  is  the  cast  of  a  piece  of  plant,  puzzled 
those  who  found  it  for  a  very  long  time.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Binney  found  the  specimen  growing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  fossil  trees  with 
spotted  stems,  called  Sigillaria;  and  so  proved  that 
this  curious  pitted  stone  is  a  piece  of  fossil  root,  or 
rather  underground  stem,  and  that  the  little  pits  or 
dents  in  it  are  scars  where  the  rootlets  once  were  given 
off.  (See  cut  on  page  145.) 

Whole  masses  of  these  root-stems,  with  ribbon  like 
roots  lying  scattered  near  them,  are  found  buried  in 
the  layer  of  clay,  called  the  underclay  which  makes 
the  floor  of  the  coal,  and  they  prove  to  us  that  this 
underclay  must  have  been  once  the  ground  in  which 
the  roots  of  the  coal  plants  grew.  You  will  feel  more 
sure  of  this  when  you  find  that  there  is  not  only 
one  straight  gallery  of  coal,  but  that  galleries  branch 
out  right  and  left,  and  that  everywhere  you  find  the 
coal  lying  like  a  sandwich  between  the  floor  and  the 
roof,  showing  that  quite  a  large  piece  of  country  must 
be  covered  by  these  remains  of  plants  all  rooted  in  the 
underclay. 

But  how  about  the  coal  itself?  It  seems  likely,  when 
we  find  roots  below  and  leaves  and  stems  above,  that 
the  middle  is  made  of  plants,  but  can  we  prove  it?  We 
shall  see  presently  that  it  has  been  so  crushed  and  al¬ 
tered  by  being  buried  deep  in  the  ground  that  the  tra¬ 
ces  of  leaves  have  almost  been  destroyed,  though 
people  who  are  used  to  examining  with  the  microscope, 
can  see  the  crushed  remains  of  plants  in  thin  slices 
of  coal. 

But  fortunately  for  us,  perfect  pieces  of  plants  have 
been  preserved  even  in  the  coal  bed  itself.  Water 
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with  lime  in  it  petrifies  things,  that  is,  leaves  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  to  fill  up  grain  by  grain  the  fibres  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  plant  as  the  living  matter  decays,  and  so  keeps 
an  exact  representation  of  the  object. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  in  a  coal-bed  at  South 
Ouram,  near  Halifax,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places, 
carbonate  of  lime  trickled  in  before  the  plants  were 
turned  into  coal,  and  made  some  round  nodules  in  the 
plant  bed,  which  look  like  cannon-balls.  Afterwards, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  bed  was  turned  into  coal,  these 
round  balls  remained  crystallized,  and  by  cutting  thin 
transparent  slices  across  the  nodule  we  can  distinctly 
see  the  leaves  and  stems  and  curious  little  round  bodies 
which  make  up  the  coal.  Several  such  sections  may 
be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  and  when  we  compare 
these  fragments  of  plants  with  those  which  we  find 
above  and  below  the  coal-bed,  we  find  that  they  agree, 
thus  proving  that  coal  is  made  of  plants,  and  of  those 
plants  whose  roots  grew  in  the  clay  floor,  while  their 
heads  reached  up  far  above  where  the  roof  now  is. 

The  next  question  is,  what  kind  of  plants  were 
these?  Have  we  anything  like  them  living  in  the 
world  now?  You  might  perhaps  think  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  decide  this  question  from  mere  petri¬ 
fied  pieces  of  plants.  But  many  men  have  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  deciphering  all  the  fragments  that  could 
be  found,  and  though  the  section  may  look  to  you  quite 
incomprehensible,  yet  a  botanist  can  read  it  as  we 
read  a  book.  For  example,  where  stems  are  cut  across, 
he  can  learn  exactly  how  they  were  built  up  inside, 
and  compare  them  with  the  stems  of  living  plants, 
while  the  fruits  and  the  little  round  spores  lying  near 
them,  tell  him  their  history  as  well  as  if  he  had  gather¬ 
ed  them  from  the  tree.  In  this  way  we  have  learned 
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to  know  very  fairly  what  the  plants  of  the  coal  were 
like,  and  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
huge  trees  of  the  coal-forests,  of  which  we  sometimes 
find  trunks  in  the  coal-mines  from  ten  to  fifty  feet 
long,  are  only  represented  on  the  earth  now  by  small 
insignificant  plants,  scarcely  over  more  than  two  feet 
and  often  not  many  inches  high. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  little  club  moss  or  Lycopo¬ 
dium  which  grows  all  over  England,  but  chiefly  in  the 
north,  on  heaths  and  mountains  ?  At  the  end  of  each 
of  its  branches  it  bears  a  cone  made  of  scaly  leaves; 
and  fixed  to  the  inside  of  each  of  these  leaves  is  a  case 
called  a  Sporangium  full  of  little  spores  or  moss-seeds, 
as  we  may  call  them,  though  they  are  not  exactly  like 
true  seeds.  In  one  of  these  club-mosses  called  Selagi¬ 
nella,  the  cases  near  the  bottom  of  the  cone  contain 
large  spores,  while  those  near  the  top  contain  a  pow¬ 
dery  dust.  These  spores  are  full  of  resin,  and  they 
are  collected  on  the  Continent  (Europe)  for  making 
artificial  lighting  in  the  theatres,  because  they  flare 
when  lighted. 

Now  this  little  Selaginella  is  of  all  living  plants  the 
one  most  like  some  of  the  gigantic  trees  of  the  coal- 
forests.  If  you  look  at  a  picture  of  a  coal-forest,  you 
will  And  it  difficult  perhaps  to  believe  that  those  great 
trees,  with  diamond  markings  all  up  the  trunk,  hang¬ 
ing  over  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  and 
covering  all  the  top  with  their  boughs,  could  be  in  any 
way  relatives  of  the  little  Selaginella ;  yet  we  find 
branches  of  them  in  the  beds  above  the  coal,  bearing 
cones  larger,  but  just  like  Selaginella  cones ;  and  what 
is  more  curious,  the  spores  in  these  cones  are  of  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  kind  and  not  any  larger  than  those  of 
the  club-moss. 
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These  trees  are  called  by  botanists  Lepidodendrons , 
or  “scaly  trees there  are  numbers  of  them  in  all  coal¬ 
mines,  and  one  trunk  has  been  found  49  feet  long 
Their  branches  were  divided  in  a  curious  forked  man¬ 
ner  and  bore  cones  at  the  ends.  The  spores  which 
fell  from  these  cones  are  found  flattened  in  the  coal, 
and  they  may  be  seen  scattered  about  in  the  coal-ball. 

Another  famous  tree  which  grew  in  the  coal-forests 
was  one  whose  roots  we  found  in  the  floor  or  unde?'- 
clay  of  the  coal.  It  has  been  called  Sigillaria,  because 
it  has  marks  like  seals  ( sigillnrn ,  a  seal)  all  up  the 
trunk,  due  to  the  scars  left  by  the  leaves  when  they 
fell  from  the  tree.  Their  stems  make  up  a  great  deal 
of  the  coal,  and  the  bark  of  their  trunks  is  often  found 
in  the  clays  above,  squeezed  flat  in  lengths  of  30,  60 
or  70  feet.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  flat  the  bark 
is  still  in  the  shape  of  a  trunk  and  the  interior  is  filled 
with  sand;  and  then  the  trunk  is  very  heavy,  and  if 
the  miners  do  not  prop  the  roof  up  well,  it  falls  down 
and  kills  those  beneath  it.  Stigmaria  is  the  root  of 
the  Sigillaria ,  and  is  found  in  the  clays  below  the  coal. 
Botanists  are  not  yet  quite  certain  about  the  seed  cases 
of  this  tree,  but  Mr.  Carruthers  believes  that  they 
grew  inside  the  base  of  the  leaves,  as  they  do  in  the 
quillwort,  a  small  plant  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of 
our  mountain  lakes. 

But  what  is  that  curious  reed-like  stem  we  found 
in  the  piece  of  shale?  That  stem  is  very  important, 
for  it  belonged  to  a  plant  called  a  Calamite ,  which  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  helped  to  sift  the  earth  away 
from  the  coal  and  keep  it  pure.  This  plant  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  “horsetail”  or  Equisetum ,  which  grows 
in  our  marshes ;  only,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
trees,  it  was  enormously  larger  being  often  20  feet 
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high,  whereas  the  little  Equisetum  is  seldom  more  than 
a  foot,  and  never  more  than  4  feet  high  in  England, 
though  in  tropical  South  America  they  are  much  high¬ 
er.  Still,  if  you  have  ever  gathered  “horsetails,”  you 
will  see  at  once  that  those  trees  with  leaves  arranged 
in  stars  round  the  branches,  are  only  larger  copies  of 
the  little  marsh-plant;  and  the  seed  vessels  of  the  two 
plants  are  almost  exactly  the  same. 


larias,  and  the  Calamites,  together  with  large  tree 
ferns  and  smaller  ferns,  are  the  chief  plants  that  we 
know  of  in  the  coal-forests.  It  seems  very  strange  at 
first  that  they  should  have  been  so  large  when  their 
descendants  are  now  so  small,  but  if  you  look  at  our 
chief  plants  and  trees  now,  you  will  find  that  nearly 
all  of  them  bear  flowers,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them  because  it  tempts  the  insects  to  bring  them 
the  pollen-dust. 

Now  the  Lepidodendrons  and  their  companions  had 
no  true  flowers,  but  only  these  seed-cases  which  we 
have  mentioned;  but  since  there  were  no  flowering 
plants  in  their  time,  and  they  had  the  ground  all  to 
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themselves,  they  grew  fine  and  large.  By  and  by,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  flowering  plants  came  in,  these  began 
to  crowd  out  the  old  giants  of  the  coal-forests,  so  that 
they  dwindled  and  dwindled  from  century  to  century 
till  their  great-great-grandchildren,  thousands  of  gen¬ 
erations  after,  only  lift  up  their  tiny  heads  in  marshes 
and  on  heaths,  and  tell  us  that  they  were  big  once  upon 
a  time. 

And  indeed  they  must  have  been  magnificient  in 
those  olden  days,  when  they  grew  thick  and  tall  in  the 
lonely  marshes  where  plants  and  trees  were  the  chief 
inhabitants.  We  find  no  traces  in  the  clay-beds  of  the 
coal  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  men  lived  in  those  days, 
nor  lions,  nor  tigers,  nor  even  birds  to  fly  among  the 
trees;  but  these  grand  forests  were  almost  silent,  ex¬ 
cept  when  a  huge  animal  something  like  a  gigantic 
newt  or  frog  went  croaking  through  the  marsh,  or  a 
kind  of  grasshopper  chirruped  on  the  land.  But  these 
forms  of  life  were  few  and  far  between,  compared  to 
the  huge  trees  and  tangled  masses  of  ferns  and  reeds 
which  covered  the  whole  ground,  or  were  reflected  in 
bosom  of  the  large  pools  and  lakes  round  about  which 
they  grew. 

And  now  if  you  have  some  idea  of  the  plants  and 
trees  of  the  coal,  it  is  time  to  ask  how  these  plants 
became  buried  in  the  earth  and  made  pure  coal,  instead 
of  decaying  away  and  leaving  behind  only  a  mixture 
of  earth  and  leaves. 

To  answer  this  question,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  an¬ 
other  journey  with  me  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores 
of  America,  and  to  land  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  be¬ 
cause  there  we  can  see  a  state  of  things  something 
like  the  marshes  of  the  coal-forests.  All  round  about 
Norfolk  the  land  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy,  and  to  the 
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south  of  the  town,  stretching*  far  away  into  North 
Carolina,  is  a  large  desolate  swamp,  no  less  than  forty 
miles  long  and  twenty-five  broad.  The  whole  place 
is  one  enormous  quagmire,  overgrown  with  water- 
plants  and  trees.  The  soil  is  as  black  as  ink,  from  the 
old,  dead  leaves,  grasses,  roots,  and  stems  which  lie 
in  it;  and  so  soft  that  everything  would  sink  into  it, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  matted  roots  of  the  mosses,  ferns, 
and  other  plants  which  bind  it  together.  You  may 
dig  down  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  find  nothing  but 
peat  made  of  the  remains  of  plants  which  have  lived 
and  died  there  in  succession,  for  ages  and  ages,  while 
the  black  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees  lie  here  and  there, 
gradually  being  covered  up  by  the  dead  plants. 

The  whole  place  is  so  still,  gloomy,  and  desolate, 
that  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “Great  Dismal 
Swamp,”  and  you  see  we  have  here  what  might  well 
be  the  beginning  of  a  bed  of  coal;  for  we  know  that 
peat  when  dried  becomes  firm  and  makes  an  excellent 
fire,  and  that  if  it  were  pressed  till  it  was  hard  and 
solid  it  would  not  be  unlike  coal.  If,  then,  we  can  ex¬ 
plain  how  this  peaty  bed  has  been  kept  pure  from 
earth,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  a  coal-bed 
may  have  been  formed,  even  though  the  plants  and 
trees  which  grow  in  the  swamp  are  different  from 
those  which  grew  in  the  coal-forests. 

The  explanation  is  not  difficult;  streams  flow  con¬ 
stantly,  or  rather  ooze  into  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
from  the  land  that  lies  to  the  west,  but  instead  of 
bringing  mud  in  with  them  as  rivers  bring  to  the  sea, 
they  bring  only  clear,  pure  water,  because,  as  they 
filter  for  miles  through  the  dense  jungle  of  reeds, 
ferns,  and  shrubs  which  grow  round  the  marsh,  all 
the  earth  is  sifted  out  and  left  behind.  In  this  way 
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the  spongy  mass  of  dead  plants  remains  free  from 
earthy  grains,  while  the  water  and  the  shade  of  the 
thick  forest  of  trees  prevent  the  leaves,  stems,  etc., 
from  being  decomposed  by  the  air  and  sun.  And  so 
year  after  year  as  the  plants  die  they  leave  their  re¬ 
mains  for  other  plants  to  take  root  in,  and  the  peaty 
mass  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  while  tall  cedar  trees 
and  evergreens  live  and  die  in  these  vast,  swampy 
forests,  and  being  in  loose  ground  are  easily  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  and  leave  their  trunks  to  be  covered 
up  by  the  growing  moss  and  weeds. 

Now  we  know  that  there  were  plenty  of  ferns  and 
of  large  Catamites  growing  thickly  ‘together  in  the 
coal-forests,  for  we  find  their  remains  everywhere  in 
the  clay,  so  we  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves  how  the 
dense  jungle  formed  by  these  plants  would  fringe  the 
coal-swamp,  as  the  present  plants  do  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  would  keep  out  all  earthy  matter,  so  that 
year  after  year  the  plants  would  die  and  form  a  thick 
bed  of  peat,  afterwards  to  become  coal. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  account  for  is  the  bed 
of  shale  or  hardened  clay  covering  over  the  coal. 
Now  we  know  that  from  time  to  time  land  has  gone 
slowly  up  and  down  on  our  globe  so  as  in  some  places 
to  carry  the  dry  ground  under  the  sea,  and  in  others 
to  raise  the  sea-bed  above  the  water.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  was  gradually  to 
sink  down  so  that  the  sea  washed  over  it  and  killed 
the  reeds  and  shrubs.  Then  the  streams  from  the 
west  would  not  be  sifted  any  longer,  but  would  bring 
down  mud,  and  leave  it,  as  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile  or 
Mississippi,  to  make  a  layer  over  the  dead  plants.  You 
will  easily  understand  that  this  mud  would  have  many 
pieces  of  dead  trees  and  plants  in  it,  which  were  stifled 
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and  which  died  as  it  covered  them  over;  and  thus  the 
remains  would  be  preserved  like  those  which  we  find 
now  in  the  roof  of  the  coal-galleries. 

But  still  there  are  the  thick  sandstones  in  the  coal¬ 
mine  to  be  explained.  Flow  did  they  come  there? 
To  explain  them,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ground 
went  on  sinking  till  the  sea  covered  the  whole  place 
where  once  the  swamp  had  been,  and  then  sea-sand 
would  be  thrown  down  over  the  clay  and  gradually 
pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  new  sand  above,  till 
it  formed  solid  sandstone  and  our  coal-bed  became 
buried  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  earth. 

At  last,  after  long  ages,  when  the  thick  mass  of 
sandstones  above  the  bed  had  been  laid  down,  the 
sinking  must  have  stopped  and  the  land  have  risen 
a  little,  so  that  the  sea  was  driven  back;  and  then  the 
rivers  would  bring  down  earth  again  and  make  an¬ 
other  clay-bed.  Then  a  new  forest  would  spring  up, 
the  ferns,  Calamites,  Lepidodendrons,  and  Sigillarias 
would  gradually  form  another  jungle,  and  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  above  the  buried  coal-bed,  a  second  bed 
of  peat  and  vegetable  matter  would  begin  to  accumu¬ 
late  to  form  the  coal-bed. 

Such  is  the  history  of  how  the  coal  which  we  now 
dig  out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth  once  grew  as  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  on  the  surface.  We  cannot  tell  exactly  all 
the  ground  over  which  these  forests  grew  in  England, 
because  some  of  the  coal  they  made  has  been  carried 
away  since  by  rivers  and  cut  down  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  but  we  can  say  that  wherever  there  is  coal  now 
there  they  must  have  been. 

But  what  is  it  that  has  changed  these  beds  of  dead 
plants  into  hard,  stony  coal?  In  the  first  place  you 
remember  they  have  been  pressed  down  under  an  enor- 
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mous  weight  of  rocks  above  them.  We  can  learn 
something  about  this  even  from  our  common  lead  pen¬ 
cils.  At  one  time  the  graphite  or  pure  carbon,  of 
which  the  black-lead  (as  we  wrongly  call  it)  of  our 
pencils  is  made,  was  dug  solid  out  of  the  earth.  But 
so  much  has  now  been  used  that  they  are  obliged  to 
collect  the  graphite  dust,  and  press  it  under  a  heavy 
weight,  and  this  makes  such  solid  pieces  that  they  can 
cut  them  into  leads  for  ordinary  pencils. 

Now  the  pressure  which  we  can  exert  by  machinery 
is  absolutely  nothing  compared  to  the  weight  of  all 
those  hundreds  of  feet  of  solid  rock  which  lie  over  the 
coal-beds,  and  which  has  pressed  them  down  for  thou¬ 
sands  and  perhaps  millions  of  years ;  and  besides  this, 
we  know  that  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  earth  are  very 
hot,  and  many  of  the  rocks  in  which  coal  is  found  are 
altered  by  heat.  So  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  that 
the  coal  was  not  only  squeezed  into  a  solid  mass,  but 
often  much  of  the  oil  and  gas  which  were  in  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  was  driven  out  by  heat,  and  the  whole 
baked,  as  it  were,  into  one  substance.  The  difference 
between  coal  which  flames  and  coal  which  burns  only 
with  a  red  heat,  is  chiefly  that  one  has  been  baked  and 
crushed  more  than  the  other.  Coal  which  flames  has 
still  got  in  it  the  tar  and  the  gas  and  the  oils  which  the 
plant  stored  up  in  its  leaves,  and  these  when  they 
escape  again  give  back  the  sunbeams  in  a  bright  flame. 
The  hard  stone  coal,  on  the  contrary,  has  lost  a  great 
part  of  these  oils,  and  only  carbon  remains,  which 
seizes  hold  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  burns  with¬ 
out  flame.  Coke  is  pure  carbon,  which  we  make  artir- 
ficially  by  driving  out  the  oils  and  gases  from  coal, 
and  the  gas  we  burn  is  part  of  what  is  driven  out. 

We  can  easily  make  coal-gas  here  in  this  room. 
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I  have  brought  a  tobacco-pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  is 
filled  with  a  little  powdered  coal,  and  the  broad  end 
cemented  up  with  Stourbridge  clay.  When  we  place 
this  bowl  over  a  spirit  lamp  and  make  it  very  hot,  the 
gas  is  driven  out  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  pipe  and 
lights  easily.  This  is  the  way  all  our  gas  is  made,  only 
that  furnaces  are  used  to  bake  the  coal  in,  and  the 
gas  is  passed  into  large  reservoirs  till  it  is  wanted. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  understand  how 
coal  can  be  so  full  of  oil  and  tar  and  gasses,  until  you 
have  tried  to  think  over  how  much  of  all  these  there  is 
in  plants,  and  especially  in  seeds — think  of  the  oils  of 
almonds,  of  lavender  ,of  cloves,  and  of  caraway;  and 
the  oils  of  turpentine,  which  we  get  from  the  pines, 
and  out  of  which  tar  is  made.  When  you  remember 
these  and  many  more,  and  also  how  the  seeds  of  the 
club-moss  are  largely  charged  with  oil,  you  will  easily 
imagine  that  the  large  masses  of  coal-plants  which 
have  been  pressed  together  and  broken  and  crushed, 
would  give  out  a  great  deal  of  oil  which,  when  made 
very  hot,  rises  up  as  gas.  You  may  often  yourself 
see  tar  oozing  out  of  the  lumps  of  coal  in  a  fire, 
and  making  little  black  bubbles  which  burst  and  burn. 
It  is  from  this  tar  that  James  Young  first  made  the 
paraffin  oil  we  burn  in  our  lamps,  and  the  spirit  ben¬ 
zoline  comes  from  the  same  source. 

From  benzoline,  again,  we  get  a  liquid  called  ani¬ 
line,  from  which  are  made  so  many  of  our  beautiful 
dyes — mauve,  magenta,  and  violet;  and  what  is  still 
more  curious,  the  bitter  almonds,  pear  drops,  and  many 
other  sweets  which  children  like  so  well  are  actually 
flavored  by  essences  which  come  out  of  coal  tar.  Thus 
from  coal  we  get  not  only  nearly  all  our  heat,  and  our 
(gas)  light,  but  beautiful  colors  and  pleasant  flavors. 
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We  spoke  just  now  of  the  plants  of  the  coal  as  being 
without  beautiful  flowers,  and  yet  we  see  that  long, 
long  after  their  death  they  give  us  lovely  colors  and 
tints  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  flower-world  now. 

From  a  Lecture  by 
Arabella  B.  Buckley. 


OPPORTUNITY 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more, 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door 

And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away, 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane, 

Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day, 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have  fled, 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  the  dead 
But  never  bind  the  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire  wring  not  your  hands  and  weep, 
I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say,  “I  can,” 

No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 
But  yet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?  Rouse  thee  from  the  spell. 

Art  thou  a  sinner  ?  Sins  may  be  forgiven. 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  fly  from  hell, 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to  Heaven. 

— Walter  Malone. 

From  The  Illinois  Teacher. 
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WHO  WROTE  THESE  SELECTIONS? 

Copy  the  sentences  given  below  with  only  the  name  of 
the  right  author  in  each.  Leave  out  the  names  of  the  other 
three  in  each  sentence  which  are  not  corrct.  Number  the 
statements  as  they  are  numbered  in  this  book.  After  you 
have  handed  in  your  paper,  look  up  all  selections  whose 
authors  you  did  not  know. 

1.  “Treasure  Island”  was  written  by  (Dickens, 
Poe,  Stevenson,  Irving.) 

2.  “The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”  was  written 
by  (Irving,  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Scott.) 

3.  “The  Psalm  of  Life”  was  written  by  (Words¬ 
worth,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow.) 

4.  “Snowbound”  was  written  by  (Whittier,  Riley, 
Lowell,  Tennyson.) 

5.  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  was  written  by 
(James  Russell  Lowell,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Francis 
Scott  Key,  John  Quincy  Adams.) 

6.  “The  Man  Without  a  Country”  was  written  by 
(Eggleston,  Arnold,  Clark,  Hale.) 

7.  “Enoch  Arden”  was  written  by  (Browning, 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Poe.) 

8.  “The  Chambered  Nautilus”  was  written  by 
(Holmes,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Cooper.) 

9.  “Hiawatha”  was  written  by  (Tennyson,  Riley, 
Longfellow,  Emerson.) 

10.  “Thanatopsis”  was  written  by  (Holmes,  By¬ 
ron,  Poe,  Bryant.) 

11.  “The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  (Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Whittier.) 

12.  “The  Great  Stone  Face”  was  written  by  (Irv¬ 
ing,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Howells.) 
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REFERENCES  FOUND  IN  ALMANACS  AND 
YEAR  BOOKS 

There  are  various  almanacs  and  year  books,  such 
as  the  World’s  Almanac,  The  Daily  News  Almanac, 
The  Tribune  Almanac,  and  the  American  Year  Book, 
which  give  much  recent  information  and  many  valu¬ 
able  statistics.  Items  may  be  found  in  these  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  index  which  is  found  either  in  the  front  or 
in  the  back  of  the  book.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  find 
the  general  heading  and  then  to  follow  down  the  items 
listed  until  you  come  to  the  particular  phase  of  the 
question  that  interests  you.  For  example,  if  you 
wanted  to  know  how  many  automobiles  the  United 
States  exported  in  a  given  year,  you  might  look  for 
the  word  “automobile”  and  then  scan  the  list  of  items 
under  this  heading  until  you  came  to  the  word  “ex¬ 
port,”  or  you  might  find  the  information  under  the 
word  “exports,”  scanning  the  list  until  you  came  to 
the  word  “automobile.”  Look  up  this  question  for 
practice. 

Answer  the  following  questions  by  consulting  the 
above  type  of  reference  books. 

1.  How  many  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the 

Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  two 

years  ago? 

(See  Almanac  or  Year  Book  under  the  heading 
“Schools” — “Public,  in  the  U.  S.”  or  “Enrollment.”) 

2.  Name  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  at  the  pres¬ 

ent  time. 

(See  “National  Government”  or  “President.”) 

3.  What  is  the  Lincoln  Highway?  What  are  its 

terminals  ? 
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4.  What  are  the  five  largest  universities  in  the 

United  States? 

5.  What  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world? 

What  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  the 
United  States?  Where  is  it?  How  high? 

6.  When  did  Halley’s  Comet  last  appear?  How 

many  times  has  it  appeared? 

7.  What  are  the  Olympic  Games  ? 

How  often  are  they  played  ? 

What  country  won  most  of  them  in  the  last 
series  ? 

8.  What  presidents  were  assassinated  while  in 

office? 

Who  took  the  place  of  each  as  president  ? 

9.  When  was  the  wireless  telegraph  invented?  By 

whom?  (See  “Inventions/’) 

10.  What  is  the  state  flower  of  California?  Of 
Illinois?  Of  Kansas?  Of  New  York?  Of 
Indiana?  (See  “State  Flowers.”) 


A  DAY  IN  JUNE 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
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The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 

And  there’s  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace; 

The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 

And  lets  his  illumined  being  o’errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ;. 

His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest, — 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 

’Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by ; 

And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 

For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer’s  lowing, — 
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And  hark!  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 
W armed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 
Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing! 


Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how ; 

Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 

'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, 

’Tis  the  natural  way  of  living: 

Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake ; 

And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache; 

The  soul  partakes  of  the  season’s  youth, 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  ’neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

From  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Commit  this  poem  to  memory  by  the  method  described 
on  page  56.  You  will  find  it  a  great  pleasure  in  later  life 
to  be  able  to  recite  from  memory  some  of  the  choice  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  great  poets. 


We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers, 

And  to  gather  the  ripe  gold  ears, 
Unless  we  have  first  been  sowers 
And  watered  the  furrows  with  tears. 

— Goethe. 
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THE  SHOEMAKER 

This  story  is  taken  from  the  book  called  “The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities”  by  Charles  Dickens,  a  story  of  the  frightful 
conditions  of  the  French  people  during  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  old  shoemaker  of  the  story  has  been  imprisoned 
for  nineteen  years  in  the  Bastile,  the  notorious  prison  where 
the  poor  people  were  shut  up  by  the  aristocrats  for  any 
minor  offense,  and  where  they  were  shamefully  treated. 
This  shoemaker  had  once  been  a  very  capable  young  doc¬ 
tor,  who  was  imprisoned  by  a  family  of  aristocrats  because 
he  knew  of  a  crime  which  they  had  committed  and  which 
they  wanted  to  keep  secret.  The  old  man,  formerly  Doc¬ 
tor  Manette,  had  been  shut  up  so  long  that  he  had  lost  his 
mind,  and  did  not  even  know  his  own  name,  as  you  will 
read. 

In  this  selection  his  daughter,  who  was  just  a  baby  when 
her  father  was  imprisoned,  Mr.  Lorry,  an  old  friend  of  the 
Doctor,  and  Monsieur  Defarge,  a  Frenchman  who  used  to 
know  Doctor  Manette  well,  are  interviewing  the  shoemaker 
in  the  garret  over  the  wine-shop  conducted  by  Monsieur 
Defarge,  to  see  if  they  can  not  make  the  poor  old  man  recog¬ 
nize  his  daughter. 

A  set  of  questions  to  test  your  reading  is  given  at  the 
end  of  this  selection. 

Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry  and  Miss  Manette,  emerging  from 
the  wine-shop,  joined  Monsieur  Defarge  in  the  door¬ 
way  opening  into  the  gloomy  tile-paved  entry  to  the 
gloomy  tile-paved  staircase. 

“It  is  very  high ;  it  is  very  difficult.  Better  to  begin 
slowly,”  said  Monsieur  Defarge  in  a  stern  voice  to 
Mr.  Lorry,  as  they  began  ascending  the  stairs. 

“Is  he  alone?”  the  latter  whispered. 

“Alone!  God  help  him,  who  should  be  with  him!” 
said  the  other,  in  the  same  low  voice. 

“Is  he  always  alone,  then?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Of  his  own  desire?” 

“Of  his  own  necessity.  As  he  was,  when  I  first 
saw  him  after  they  found  me  and  demanded  to  know 
if  I  would  take  him,  and  at  my  peril  be  discreet — as 
he  was  then — so  he  is  now.” 

“He  is  greatly  changed?” 

“Changed !” 

The  keeper  of  the  wine-shop  stopped  to  strike  the 
wall  with  his  hand,  and  mutter  a  tremendous  curse. 
No  direct  answer  could  have  been  half  so  forcible. 
Mr.  Lorry's  spirits  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  as  he 
and  his  two  companions  ascended  higher  and  higher. 

Such  a  staircase,  with  its  accessories,  in  the  older 
and  more  crowded  parts  of  Paris,  would  be  bad 
enough  now;  but  at  that  time,  it  was  vile  indeed  to 
unaccustomed  and  unhardened  senses.  Every  little 
habitation  within  the  great  foul  nest  of  one  high  build¬ 
ing — that  is  to  say,  the  room  or  rooms  within  every 
door  that  opened  on  the  general  staircase — left  its  own 
heaps  of  refuse  on  its  own  landing,  besides  flinging 
other  refuse  from  its  own  windows.  .  .  .  Through 
such  atmosphere,  by  a  steep  dark  shaft  of  dirt  and 
poison,  the  way  lay.  Yielding  to  his  own  disturbance 
of  mind,  and  to  his  young  companion's  agitation, 
which  became  greater  every  instant,  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry 
twice  stopped  to  rest.  .  .  . 

At  last  the  top  of  the  staircase  was  gained,  and  they 
stopped  for  the  third  time.  There  was  yet  an  upper 
staircase,  of  a  steeper  inclination  and  of  contracted 
dimensions,  to  be  ascended,  before  the  garret  story 
was  reached.  The  keeper  of  the  wine-shop,  always 
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going  a  little  in  advance,  and  always  going  on  the  side 
which  Mr.  Lorry  took,  as  though  he  dreaded  to  be 
asked  any  question  by  the  young  lady,  turned  him¬ 
self  about  here,  and,  carefully  feeling  in  the  pockets 
of  the  coat  he  carried  over  his  shoulder,  took  out  a 
key. 

“The  door  is  locked  then,  my  friend  ?”  said  Mr. 
Lorry,  surprised. 

“Ay.  Yes,”  was  the  grim  reply  of  Monsieur  De- 
farge. 

“You  think  it  necessary  to  keep  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  so  retired?” 

“I  think  it  necessary  to  turn  the  key.”  Monsieur 
Defarge  whispered  it  closer  in  his  ear,  and  frowned 
heavily. 

“Why?” 

“Why!  Because  he  has  lived  so  long,  locked  up, 
that  he  would  be  frightened — rave — tear  himself  to 
pieces — die — come  to  I  know  not  what  harm — if  his 
door  was  left  open.” 

“Is  it  possible!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lorry. 

“Is  it  possible!”  repeated  Defarge,  bitterly..  “Yes. 
And  a  beautiful  world  we  live  in,  when  it  is  possible, 
and  when  many  other  such  things  are  possible,  and 
not  only  possible,  but  done — done,  see  you! — under 
that  sky  there,  every  day.  Long  live  the  Devil.  Let 
us  go  on.” 

This  dialogue  had  been  held  in  so  very  low  a  whis¬ 
per,  that  not  a  word  of  it  had  reached  the  young  lady’s 
ears.  But,  by  this  time  she  trembled  under  such  strong 
emotion,  and  her  face  expressed  such  deep  anxiety, 
and,  above  all,  such  dread  and  terror,  that  Mr.  Lorry 
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felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  speak  a  word  or  two  of 
reassurance. 

“Courage,  dear  miss!  Courage!  Business!  The 
worst  will  be  over  in  a  moment;  it  is  but  passing  the 
room  door,  and  the  worst  is  over.  Then,  all  the  good 
you  bring  to  him,  all  the  relief,  all  the  happiness  you 
bring  to  him,  begin.  Let  our  good  friend  here,  assist 
you  on  that  side.  That’s  well,  friend  Defarge.  Come, 
now.  Business,  business!” 

They  went  up  slowly  and  softly.  The  staircase 
was  short,  and  they  were  soon  at  the  top.  There,  as 
it  had  an  abrupt  turn  in  it,  they  came  all  at  once  in 
sight  of  three  men,  whose  heads  were  bent  together 
at  the  side  of  a  door,  and  who  were  intently  looking 
into  the  room  to  which  the  door  belonged,  'through 
some  chinks  of  holes  in  the  wall.  On  hearing  footsteps 
close  at  hand,  these  three  turned,  and  rose,  and  showed 
themselves  to  be  the  three  of  one  name  who  had  been 
drinking  in  the  wine-shop. 

“I  forgot  them  in  the  surprise  of  your  visit,”  ex¬ 
plained  Monsieur  Defarge.  “Leave  us,  good  boys; 
we  have  business  here.” 

The  three  glided  by,  and  went  silently  down. 

“Do  you  make  a  show  of  Monsieur  Manette?”  Mr. 
Lorry  asked  in  a  whisper  with  a  little  anger. 

“I  show  him,  in  the  way  you  have  seen,  to  a  chosen 
few.” 

“Is  it  well?” 

“I  think  it  is  well.” 

“Who  are  the  few?  How  do  you  choose  them? 

“I  choose  them  as  real  men,  of  my  name — Jacques 
is  my  name — to  whom  the  sight  is  likely  to  do  good. 
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Enough ;  you  are  English ;  that  is  another  thing.  Stay 
there,  if  you  please,  a  little  moment.” 

With  an  admonitory  gesture  to  keep  them  back,  he 
stooped  and  looked  in  through  the  crevice  in  the  wall. 
Soon  raising  his  head  again,  he  struck  twice  or  thrice 
upon  the  door — evidently  with  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  make  a  noise  there.  With  the  same  intention 
he  drew  the  key  across  it  three  or  four  times,  before 
he  put  it  clumsily  into  the  lock  and  turned  it  as  heavily 
as  he  could. 

The  door  slowly  opened  inward  under  his  hand,  and 
he  looked  into  the  room  and  said  something.  A  faint 
voice  answered  something.  Little  more  than  a  single 
syllable  could  have  been  spoken  on  either  side. 

He  looked  back  over  his  shoulder,  and  beckoned 
them  to  enter.  Mr.  Lorry  got  his  arm  securely  around 
the  daughter’s  waist,  and  held  her ;  for  he  felt  that  she 
was  sinking.  Defarge  drew  out  the  key,  closed  the 
door,  locked  it  on  the  inside,  took  out  the  key  again, 
and  held  it  in  his  hand.  All  this  he  did,  methodically, 
and  with  as  loud  and  harsh  an  accompaniment  of  noise 
as  he  could  make.  Finally,  he  walked  across  the  room 
with  a  measured  tread  to  where  the  window  was. 
He  stopped  there,  and  faced  round. 

The  garret,  built  to  be  a  depository  for  firewood 
and  the  like,  was  dim  and  dark:  for  the  window  of 
dormer  shape,  was  in  truth  a  door  in  the  roof,  with 
a  little  crane  over  it  for  hoisting  up  of  stores  from  the 
street,  unglazed,  and  closing  up  the  middle  in  two 
pieces,  like  any  other  door  of  French  construction. 
To  exclude  the  cold,  one  half  of  this  door  was  fast 
closed,  and  the  other  was  opened  but  a  very  little  way. 
Such  a  scanty  portion  of  light  was  admitted  through 
these  means,  that  it  was  difficult,  on  first  coming  in, 
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to  see  anything ;  and  long  habit  alone  could  have  slowly 
formed  in  anyone,  the  ability  to  do  any  work  requir¬ 
ing  nicety  in  such  obscurity.  Yet  work  of  that  kind 
was  being  done  in  the  garret;  for,  with  his  back  to¬ 
wards  the  door,  and  his  face  towards  the  window 
where  the  keeper  of  the  wine-shop  stood  looking  at 
him,  a  white-haired  man  sat  on  a  low  bench,  stooping 
forward  and  very  busy,  making  shoes. 

“Good  day !”  said  Monsieur  Defarge,  looking  down 
at  the  white  head  that  bent  low  over  the  shoemaking. 

It  was  raised  for  a  moment,  and  a  very  faint  voice 
responded  to  the  salutation,  as  if  it  were  at  a  distance : 
“Good  day!” 

“You  are  still  hard  at  work,  I  see?” 

After  a  long  silence,  the  head  was  lifted  for  another 
moment,  and  the  voice  replied,  “Yes — I  am  working.” 
This  time,  a  pair  of  haggard  eyes  had  looked  at  the 
questioner,  before  the  face  had  dropped  again. 

The  faintness  of  the  voice  was  pitable  and  dread¬ 
ful.  It  was  not  the  faintness  of  physical  weakness, 
though  confinement  and  hard  fare  no  doubt  had  their 
part  in  it.  Its  deplorable  peculiarity  was,  that  it  was 
the  faintness  of  solitude  and  disuse.  It  was  like  the 
last  feeble  echo  of  sound  made  long  and  long  ago. 

*  *  *  * 

“I  want,”  said  Defarge,  who  had  not  removed  his 
gaze  from  the  shoemaker,  “to  let  in  a  little  more  light 
here.  You  can  bear  a  little  more?” 

The  shoemaker  stopped  his  work;  looked  with  a 
vacant  air  of  listening,  at  the  floor  on  one  side  of  him ; 
then  similarly,  at  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of  him; 
then  upward  at  the  speaker. 
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‘‘What  did  you  say?” 

“You  can  bear  a  little  more  light?” 

“I  must  bear  it,  if  you  let  it  in,”  laying  the  palest 
shadow  of  a  stress  upon  the  second  word. 

The  opened  half-door  was  opened  a  little  further, 
and  secured  at  that  angle  for  the  time.  A  broad  ray 
of  light  fell  into  the  garret,  and  showed  the  workman 
with  an  unfinished  shoe  upon  his  lap,  pausing  in  his 
labor.  His  few  common  tools  and  various  scraps  of 
leather  were  at  his  feet  and  on  his  bench.  He  had  a 
white  beard,  raggedly  cut,  but  not  very  long,  a  hollow 
face,  and  exceedingly  bright  eyes.  The  hollowness 
and  thinness  of  his  face  would  have  caused  them  to 
look  large,  under  his  yet  dark  eyebrows  and  his  con¬ 
fused  hair,  though  they  had  been  really  otherwise; 
but  they  were  naturally  large  and  looked  unnaturally 
so.  His  yellow  rags  of  shirt  lay  open  at  the  throat, 
and  showed  his  body  to  be  withered  and  worn.  He, 
and  his  old  canvas  frock,  and  his  loose  stockings,  and 
all  his  poor  tatters  of  clothes,  had,  in  a  long  seclusion 
from  direct  light  and  air,  faded  down  to  such  a  dull 
uniformity  of  parchment  yellow,  that  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  say  which  was  which. 

He  had  put  up  a  hand  between  his  eyes  and  the  light, 
and  the  very  bones  of  it  seemed  transparent.  So  he 
sat,  with  a  steadfastly  vacant  gaze,  pausing  in  his 
work.  He  never  looked  at  the  figure  before  him,  with¬ 
out  first  looking  down  on  this  side  of  himself,  then  on 
that,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  habit  of  associating  place 
with  sound;  he  never  spoke  without  first  wandering 
in  his  manner  and  forgetting  to  speak. 

“Are  you  going  to  finish  that  pair  of  shoes  today?” 
asked  Defarge,  motioning  to  Mr.  Lorry  to  come  for¬ 
ward. 
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"What  did  you  say?” 

“Do  you  mean  to  finish  that  pair  of  shoes  today?” 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  mean  to.  I  suppose  so.  I  don’t 
know.” 

But  the  question  reminded  him  of  his  work,  and  he 
bent  over  it  again.  Mr.  Lorry  came  silently  forward, 
leaving  the  daughter  by  the  door.  When  he  had  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  by  the  side  of  Defarge,  the  shoe¬ 
maker  looked  up.  He  showed  no  surprise  at  seeing 
another  figure,  but  the  unsteady  fingers  of  one  of  his 
hands  strayed  to  his  lips  as  he  looked  at  it  (his  lips 
and  his  nails  were  of  the  same  pale  lead  color),  and 
then  the  hand  dropped  to  the  work,  and  he  once  more 
bent  over  the  shoe.  The  look  and  the  action .  had 
occupied  but  an  instant. 

“You  have  a  visitor,  you  see,”  said  Monsieur  De¬ 
farge. 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“Here  is  a  visitor.” 

The  shoemaker  looked  up  as  before,  but  without  re¬ 
moving  a  hand  from  his  work. 

“Come!”  said  Defarge.  “Here  is  monsieur,  who 
knows  a  well-made  shoe  when  he  sees  one.  Show 
him  that  shoe  you  are  working  at.  Take  it,  monsieur.” 

Mr.  Lorry  took  it  in  his  hand. 

“Tell  monsieur  what  kind  of  shoe  it  is,  and  the 
maker’s  name.” 

There  was  a  longer  pause  than  usual,  before  the 
shoemaker  replied:  “I  forget  what  it  was  you  asked 
me.  What  did  you  say?” 

“I  said,  couldn’t  you  describe  the  kind  of  shoe,  for 
monsieur’s  information?” 
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“It  is  a  lady’s  shoe.  It  is  a  young  lady’s  walking- 
shoe.  It  is  in  the  present  mode.  I  never  saw  the  mode. 
I  have  had  a  pattern  in  my  hand.  He  glanced  at  the 
shoe  with  some  little  passing  touch  of  pride. 

“And  the  maker’s  name?”  said  Defarge. 

“Did  you  ask  me  for  my  name?” 

“Assuredly  I  did.” 

“One  Hundred  and  Five,  North  Tower.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“One  Hundred  and  Five,  North  Tower.” 

With  a  weary  sound  that  was  not  a  sigh,  nor  a 
groan,  he  bent  to  work  again,  until  the  silence  was 
again  broken. 

“You  are  not  a  shoemaker  by  trade?”  said  Mr. 
Lorry,  looking  steadfastly  at  him. 

His  haggard  eyes  turned  to  Defarge  as  if  he  would 
have  transferred  the  question  to  him:  but  as  no  help 
came  from  that  quarter,  they  turned  back  on  the  ques¬ 
tioner  when  they  had  sought  the  ground. 

“I  am  not  a  shoemaker  by  trade?  No,  I  was  not  a 
shoemaker  by  trade.  I — I  learnt  it  here.  I  taught 
myself.  I  asked  leave  to — ” 

He  lapsed  away,  even  for  minutes,  ringing  those 
measured  changes  on  his  hands  the  whole  time.  His 
eyes  came  slowly  back,  at  last,  to  the  face  from  which 
they  had  wandered ;  when  they  rested  on  it,  he  started, 
and  resumed,  in  the  manner  of  a  sleeper  that  moment 
awake,  reverting  to  a  subject  of  last  night. 

“I  asked  leave  to  teach  myself,  and  I  got  it  with 
much  difficulty  after  a  long  while,  and  I  have  made 
shoes  ever  since.” 
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As  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  shoe  that  had  been 
taken  from  him,  Mr.  Lorry  said,  still  looking  stead¬ 
fastly  in  his  face :  “Monsieur  Manette,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  nothing  of  me?” 

The  shoe  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  he  sat  looking 
fixedly  at  the  questioner. 

“Monsieur  Manette ;”  Mr.  Lorry  laid  his  hand  upon 
Defarge’s  arm;  “do  you  remember  nothing  of  this 
man?  Look  at  him.  Look  at  me.  Is  there  no  old 
banker,  no  old  business,  no  old  servant,  no  old  time, 
rising  in  your  mind,  Monsieur  Manette  ?” 

As  the  captive  of  many  years  sat  looking  fixedly, 
by  turns,  at  Mr.  Lorry  and  at  Defarge,  some  long  ob¬ 
literated  marks  of  an  actively  intent  intelligence  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  gradually  forced  themselves 
through  the  black  mist  that  had  fallen  on  him.  They 
were  overclouded  again,  they  were  fainter,  they  were 
gone;  but  they  had  been  there.  And  so  exactly  was 
the  expression  repeated  on  the  fair  young  face  of  her 
who  had  crept  along  the  wall  to  a  point  where  she 
could  see  him,  and  where  she  now  stood  looking  at 
him,  with  hands  which  at  first  had  been  only  raised  in 
frightened  compassion,  if  not  even  to  keep  him  off  and 
shut  out  the  sight  of  him,  but  which  were  now  extend¬ 
ing  towards  him,  trembling  with  eagerness  to  lay  the 
spectral  face  upon  her  warm  young  breast,  and  love 
it  back  to  life  and  hope — so  exactly  was  the  expression 
repeated  on  her  fair  young  face,  that  it  looked  as 
though  it  had  passed  like  a  moving  light,  from  him 
to  her. 

Darkness  had  fallen  on  him  in  its  place.  He  looked 
at  the  two,  less  and  less  attentively,  and  his  eyes  in 
gloomy  abstraction  sought  the  ground  and  looked 
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about  him  in  the  old  way.  Finally,  with  a  deep  long 
sigh,  he  took  the  shoe  up,  and  resumed  his  work. 

“Have  you  recognized  him,  monsieur  ?”  asked  De- 
farge  in  a  whisper. 

“Yes;  for  a  moment.  At  first  I  thought  it  quite 
hopeless,  but  I  have  unquestionably  seen,  for  a  single 
moment,  the  face  that  I  once  knew  so  well.  Hush ! 
Let  us  draw  further  back.  Hush!” 

She  had  moved  from  the  wall  of  the  garret,  very 
near  to  the  bench  on  which  he  sat.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  awful  in  his  unconciousness  of  the  figure  that 
could  have  put  out  its  hand  and  touched  him  as  he 
stooped  over  his  labor. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  sound  was  made.  She 
stood,  like  a  spirit  beside  him,  and  he  bent  over  his 
work.  It  happened,  at  length,  that  he  had  occasion  to 
change  the  instrument  in  his  hand,  for  his  shoemaker’s 
knife.  It  lay  on  that  side  of  him  which  was  not  the 
side  on  which  she  stood.  He  had  taken  it  up,  and  was 
stooping  to  work  again  when  his  eyes  caught  the  skirt 
of  her  dress.  He  raised  them  and  saw  her  face.  The 
two  spectators  started  forward,  but  she  stayed  them 
with  a  motion  of  her  hand.  She  had  no  fear  of  his 
striking  at  her  with  a  knife,  though  they  had. 

He  stared  at  her  with  a  fearful  look,  and  after  a 
while  his  lips  began  to  form  some  words,  though  no 
sound  proceeded  from  them.  By  degrees,  in  the 
pauses  of  his  quick  and  laboring  breathing,  he  was 
heard  to  say:  “What  is  this ?” 

With  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  she  put  her 
two  hands  to  her  lips  and  kissed  them  to  him;  then 
clasped  them  on  her  breast,  as  if  she  laid  his  ruined 
head  there.  “You  are  not  the  gaoler’s  daughter?” 
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She  sighed,  “No.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

Not  yet  trusting  the  tones  of  her  voice,  she  sat  down 
on  the  bench  beside  him.  He  recoiled,  but  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm.  A  strange  thrill  struck  him 
when  she  did  so,  and  visibly  passed  over  his  frame; 
he  laid  the  knife  down  softly,  as  he  sat  staring  at  her. 

Her  golden  hair,  which  she  wore  in  long  curls,  had 
been  hurriedly  pushed  aside  and  fell  down  over  her 
neck.  Advancing  his  hand  by  little,  he  took  it  up  and 
looked  at  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  action  he  went  astray 
and,  with  another  deep  sigh,  fell  to  work  at  his  shoe¬ 
making. 

But  not  for  long.  Releasing  his  arm,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  After  looking  doubtfully  at 
it,  two  or  three  times,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  it  was  really 
there,  he  laid  down  his  work,  put  his  hand  to  his  neck, 
and  took  off  a  blackened  string  with  a  scrap  of  folded 
rag  attached  to  it.  He  opened  this  carefully  on  his 
knee,  and  it  contained  a  very  little  quantity  of  hair: 
not  more  than  one  or  two  long  golden  hairs,  which  he 
had,  in  some  old  day,  wound  off  upon  his  finger. 

He  took  her  hair  into  his  hand  again  and  looked 
closely  at  it.  “It  is  the  same.  How  can  it  be !  When 
was  it!  How  was  it!” 

As  the  concentrating  expression  returned  to  his 
forehead,  he  seemed  to  become  conscious  that  it  was  in 
hers  too.  He  turned  her  full  to  the  light,  and  looked 
at  her. 

“She  had  laid  her  head  upon  my  shoulder  that  night 
when  I  was  summoned  out — she  had  a  fear  of  my 
going,  though  I  had  none — and  when  I  was  brought 
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to  the  North  Tower  they  found  these  upon  my  sleeve. 
'You  will  leave  me  them?  They  can  never  help  me  to 
escape  in  the  body,  though  they  may  in  the  spirit/ 
Those  were  the  words  I  said.  I  remember  them  very 
well/ 

He  formed  this  speech  with  his  lips  many  times  be¬ 
fore  he  could  utter  it.  But  when  he  did  find  spoken 
words  for  it,  they  came  to  him  coherently,  though 
slowly. 

"How  was  this? — Was  it  you?” 

Once  more  the  two  spectators  started,  as  he 
turned  upon  her  with  a  frightful  suddenness.  But 
she  sat  perfectly  still  in  his  grasp,  and  only  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "I  entreat  you,  good  gentlemen,  do  not  come 
near  us,  do  not  speak,  do  not  move !” 

“Hark!”  he  exclaimed.  “Whose  voice  was  that?” 

His  hands  released  her  as  he  uttered  this  cry,  and 
went  up  to  his  white  hair,  which  they  tore  in  a  frenzy. 
It  died  out,  as  everything  but  his  shoemaking  did 
die  out  of  him,  and  he  refolded  his  little  packet  and 
tried  to  secure  it  in  his  breast;  but  he  still  looked  at 
her,  and  gloomily  shook  his  head. 

“No,  no,  no;  you  are  too  young,  too  blooming.  It 
can’t  be.  See  what  the  prisoner  is.  These  are  not  the 
hands  she  knew,  this  is  not  the  face  she  knew,  this  is 
not  a  voice  she  ever  heard.  No,  no.  She  was — and 
he  was — before  the  slow  years  of  the  North  Tower 
— ages  ago.  What  is  your  name,  my  gentle  angel?” 

Hailing  his  softened  tone  and  manner,  his  daughter 
fell  upon  her  knees  before  him,  with  her  appealing 
hands  upon  his  breast. 

“O,  sir,  at  another  time  you  shall  know  my  name, 
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and  who  my  mother  was,  and  who  my  father,  and  how 
I  never  knew  their  hard,  hard  history.  But  I  cannot 
tell  you  this  time,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  here.  All  that 
I  may  tell  you,  here  and  now,  is  that  I  pray  to  you  to 
touch  me  and  bless  me.  Kiss  me,  kiss  me !  O  my  dear, 
my  dear!” 

His  cold  white  head  mingled  with  her  radiant  hair, 
which  warmed  and  lighted  it  as  though  it  were  the 
light  of  Freedom  shining  on  him. 

He  had  sunk  in  her  arms,  and  his  face  dropped  on 
her  breast,  a  sight  so  touching,  yet  so  terrible  in  the 
tremendous  wrong  and  suffering  which  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  it,  that  the  two  beholders  covered  their  faces. 

When  the  quiet  of  the  garret  had  been  long  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  his  heaving  breast  and  shaken  form  had 
long  yielded  to  the  calm  that  must  follow  all  storms 
— emblem  to  humanity  of  the  rest  and  silence  into 
which  the  storm  called  Life  must  hush  at  last — they 
came  forward  to  raise  the  father  and  daughter  from 
the  ground.  He  had  gradually  dropped  to  the  floor 
and  lay  there  in  a  lethargy,  worn  out.  She  had  nestled 
down  with  him,  that  his  head  might  lie  upon  her  arm  ; 
and  her  hair  drooping  over  him,  curtained  him  from 
the  light. 

“If,  without  disturbing  him,”  she  said,  raising  ner 
hand  to  Mr.  Lorry  as  he  stooped  over  them,  after  re¬ 
peated  blowings  of  his  nose,  “all  could  be  arranged  for 
our  leaving  Paris  at  once,  so  that,  from  the  very  door, 
he  could  be  taken  away — ” 

“But  consider.  Is  he  fit  for  the  journey?”  asked 
Mr.  Lorry. 

“More  fit  for  that,  I  think,  than  to  remain  in  this 
city,  so  dreadful  to  him.” 
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“It  is  true,”  said  Defarge,  who  was  kneeling  to  look 
on  and  hear.  “More  than  that ;  Monsieur  Manette  is, 
for  all  reasons,  best  out  of  France.  Say,  shall  I  hire 
a  carriage  and  posthorses  ?” 

“That’s  business,”  said  Mr.  Lorry,  resuming  on  the 
shortest  notice  his  methodical  manners;  “and  if  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  done,  I  had  better  do  it.” 

“Then  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  us  here,”  urged  Miss 
Manette.  “You  see  how  composed  he  has  become, 
and  you  cannot  be  afraid  to  leave  him  with  me  now.” 

Both  Mr.  Lorry  and  Defarge  were  rather  disin¬ 
clined  to  this  course,  in  favor  of  one  of  them  remain¬ 
ing.  But,  since  there  were  not  only  carriage  and 
horses  to  be  seen  to,  but  traveling  papers ;  and  as  time 
passed,  for  the  day  was  drawing  to  an  end,  it  came  at 
last  to  their  hastily  dividing  the  business  that  was  to 
be  done,  and  hurrying  away  to  do  it. 

Then,  as  the  darkness  closed  in,  the  daughter  laid 
her  head  down  on  the  hard  ground  close  at  the  father’s 
side,  and  watched  him.  The  darkness  deepened  and 
deepened,  and  they  both  lay  quiet,  until  a  light  gleamed 
through  the  chinks  in  the  wall. 

Mr.  Lorry  and  Monsieur  Defarge  had  made  all 
ready  for  the  journey,  and  had  brought  with  them, 
besides  traveling  cloaks  and  wrappers,  bread  and 
meat,  wine,  and  hot  coffee.  Monsieur  Defarge  put 
this  provender  and  the  lamp  he  carried  on  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  bench  (there  was  nothing  in  the  garret  but 
a  pallet  bed),  and  he  and  Mr.  Lorry  roused  the  cap¬ 
tive,  and  assisted  him  to  his  feet. 

In  the  submissive  way  of  one  long  accustomed  to 
obey  under  coercion,  he  ate  and  drank  what  they  gave 
him  to  eat  and  drink,  and  put  on  the  cloak  and  other 
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wrappings,  that  they  gave  him  to  wear.  He  readily 
responded  to  his  daughter’s  drawing  her  arm  through 
his,  and  took — and  kept — her  hand  in  both  his  own. 

They  began  to  descend;  Monsieur  Defarge  going 
first  with  the  lamp,  Mr.  Lorry  closing  the  little  pro¬ 
cession.  They  had  not  traversed  many  steps  of  the 
long  main  staircase  when  he  stopped,  and  stared  at 
the  roof  and  round  at  the  walls. 

'‘You  remember  the  place,  my  father?  You  remem¬ 
ber  coming  up  here?” 

“What  did  you  say?” 

But  before  she  could  repeat  the  question,  he  mur¬ 
mured  an  answer  as  if  she  had  repeated  it. 

“Remember?  No,  I  don’t  remember.  It  was  so 
very  long  ago.” 

That  he  had  no  recollection  whatever  of  his  having 
been  brought  from  his  prison  to  that  house,  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  them.  They  heard  him  mutter,  “One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Five,  North  Tower;”  and  when  he  looked 
about  him,  it  was  evidently  for  the  fortress  walls 
which  had  long  encompassed  him.  On  their  reaching 
the  court-yard  he  instinctively  altered  his  tread,  as 
being  in  expectation  of  a  drawbridge ;  and  when  there 
was  no  drawbridge,  and  he  saw  the  carriage  waiting 
in  the  open  street,  he  dropped  his  daughter’s  hand  and 
clasped  his  head  again. 

The  prisoner  had  got  into  a  coach,  and  his  daughter 
had  followed  him,  when  Mr.  Lorry’s  feet  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  step  by  his  asking,  miserably,  for  his 
shoemaking  tools  and  the  unfinished  shoes,  which  they 
got  for  him. 

Defarge  got  upon  the  box,  and  gave  the  word  “To 
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the  Barrier !”  The  postilion  cracked  his  whip,  and 
they  clattered  away  under  the  feeble  over-swinging 
lamps. 

“Your  papers,  travelers!”  shouted  the  soldiers  with 
lanterns  at  the  guard-house. 

“See  here  then,  Monsieur  the  Officer,”  said  De- 
farge,  getting  down  and  taking  him  gravely  apart, 
“these  are  the  papers  of  monsieur  inside,  with  the 
white  head.  They  were  consigned  to  me,  with  him, 
at  the — .”  He  dropped  his  voice,  there  was  a  flutter 
among  the  military  lanterns,  and  one  of  them  being 
handed  into  the  coach  by  an  arm  in  uniform,  the  eyes 
connected  with  the  arm  looked,  not  an  everyday  or  an 
everynight  look,  at  monsieur  with  the  white  head.  “It 
is  well.  Forward!”  from  the  uniform. 

“Adieu!”  from  Defarge.  And  so,  under  a  short 
grove  of  feebler  and  feebler  over-swinging  lamps,  out 
under  the  great  grove  of  stars. 

All  through  the  cold  and  restless  interval,  until 
dawn,  the  broad  black  shadows  whispered  in  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Lorry — sitting  opposite  the  buried  man  who 
had  been  dug  out,  and  wondering  what  subtle  powers 
were  forever  lost  to  him,  and  what  were  capable  of 
restoration — the  old  inquiry:  “I  hope  you  care  to  be 
recalled  to  life?” 

And  the  old  answer :  “I  can't  say.” 

Thus  was  the  old  shoemaker  taken  from  his  misery 
in  Paris  to  London  to  be  nursed  back  to  health  and 
happiness  by  his  faithful  daughter,  who  tried  to  make 
up  to  him  what  he  had  lost  in  those  nineteen  years  of 
darkness  and  torture. 
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Suggestions  for  Testing  Your  Reading 

1.  What  are  we  told  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  wine-shop? 

2.  Where  had  the  shoemaker  been  imprisoned  before  he 
was  taken  to  the  garret  of  the  wine-shop? 

3.  Why  had  he  been  imprisoned  ?  By  whom  ? 

4.  What  is  the  French  word  for  Mr.? 

5.  The  name  that  the  shoemaker  gives  when  asked  what 
his  name  is,  is  the  number  of  his  room,  or  cell  in  the 
Bastile,  or  prison.  What  is  it?  What  does  his 
answering  like  this  tell  us  of  his  mind? 

6.  Why  was  Mr.  Lorry  angry  when  he  saw  the  three 
men  peeking  in  at  Doctor  Manette? 

7.  Describe  the  garret  room  and  its  lone  occupant  when 
the  three  friends  first  looked  in. 

8.  Did  the  old  shoemaker  ask  that  the  questions  asked 
of  him  be  repeated  because  he  could  not  hear  or  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  keep  his  mind  on  them? 

9.  Why  were  Mr.  Lorry  and  Defarge  alarmed  when  he 
picked  up  the  knife? 

10.  What  did  the  old  man  think  when  he  compared  the 
two  hairs  with  that  of  the  young  lady?  Why  had 
he  kept  these? 

11.  What  did  he  ask  for  just  as  they  were  about  to  leave 
the  wine-shop? 

12.  Why  was  there  a  “flutter  among  the  military  lanterns” 
when  Defarge  “dropped  his  voice”  and  told  the  guards 
something  in  a  whisper? 

13.  What  do  you  think  he  told  them  and  why  did  the 
officer  look  “not  an  everyday  or  an  everynight  look 
at  the  monsieur  with  the  white  head?” 

14.  Explain  how  the  old  man,  “the  buried  man”  was  “re¬ 
called  to  life.” 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  PUPILS 

The  following  selection  represents  a  type  of  reading 
that  is  very  profitable.  It  is  a  combination  of  humor  and 
valuable  ideas. 

An  article  of  this  type  should  not  be  hurriedly  read  and 
then  cast  aside.  It  should  be  read,  re-read,  and  studied  so 
that  the  reader  will  grasp  the  important  ideas  and  be  able 
to  apply  them  to  his  own  experiences. 

At  the  close  of  your  study  of  this  selection  be  able  to 
tell  how  the  ideas  found  in  it  should  help  one  to  prevent 
misunderstandings  from  arising  in  conversations. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table”  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  book  relates  the 
discussions  which  occurred  around  a  table  at  a  boarding 
house.  This  is  a  report  by  the  “Autocrat”  of  one  of  the 
discussions. 


CONVERSATION 

Remember  that  talking  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
noblest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  difficult,  and 
that  its  fluent  harmonies  may  be  spoiled  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  a  single  harsh  note.  Therefore  conversation 
which  is  suggestive  rather  than  argumentative,  which 
lets  out  the  most  of  each  talker’s  results  of  thought, 
is  commonly  the  pleasantest  and  the  most  profitable. 
It  is  not  easy,  at  the  best,  for  two  persons  talking- 
together  to  make  the  most  of  each  other’s  thoughts; 
there  are  so  many  of  them. 

(The  company  looked  as  if  they  wanted  an  ex¬ 
planation.) 

When  John  and  Thomas,  for  instance,  are  talking 
together,  it  is  natural  enough  that  among  the  six  there 
should  be  more  or  less  confusion  and  misapprehension. 

(Our  landlady  turned  pale;  no  doubt  she  thought 
that  there  was  a  screw  loose  in  my  intellect — and  that 
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involved  the  probable  loss  of  a  boarder.  .  .  .  Every¬ 

body  looked  up.  I  believe  the  old  gentleman  opposite 
was  afraid  I  should  seize  the  carving-knife;  at  any 
rate,  he  slid  it  to  one  side,  as  it  were,  carelessly.) 

I  think,  I  said,  I  can  make  it  plain  .  .  .  that 

there  are  at  least  six  personalities  distinctly  to  be 
recognized  as  taking  part  in  that  dialogue  between 
John  and  Thomas: 

The  three  Johns 

1 .  The  real  John;  known  only  to 

his  Maker. 

2.  John’s  ideal  John;  never  the  real 

one,  and  often  very  unlike  him. 

3.  Thomas’s  ideal  John;  never  the 

real  John,  nor  John’s  John,  but 

very  unlike  either. 

Three  Thomases 

(  1.  The  real  Thomas. 

<  2.  Thomas’s  ideal  Thomas. 

(  3.  John’s  ideal  Thomas. 

Only  one  of  the  three  John’s  is  taxed;  only  one  can 
be  weighed  on  a  platform  balance;  but  the  other  two 
are  just  as  important  in  the  conversation.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  the  real  John  to  be  old,  dull  and  ill-looking.  But 
as  the  Higher  Powers  have  not  conferred  on  men  the 
gift  of  seeing  themselves  in  the  true  light,  John  very 
possibly  conceives  himself  to  be  youthful,  witty,  and 
fascinating,  and  talks  from  the  point  of  this  ideal. 
Thomas,  again,  believes  him  to  be  an  artful  rogue, 
we  will  say;  therefore  he  is,  as  far  as  Thomas’s  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  conversation  is  concerned,  an  artful  rogue, 
though  really  simple  and  stupid.  The  same  conditions 
apply  to  the  three  Thomases.  It  follows,  that,  until 
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a  man  can  be  found  who  knows  himself  as  his  Maker 
knows  him,  or  who  sees  himself  as  others  see  him,  that 
there  must  be  at  least  six  persons  engaged  in  every 
dialogue  between  two.  Of  these,  the  least  important, 
.  is  the  one  we  have  called  the  real  person. 
No  wonder  two  disputants  often  get  angry,  when  there 
are  six  of  them  talking  and  listening  all  at  the  same 
time. 

(A  very  unphilosophical  application  of  the  above 
remarks  was  made  by  a  young  fellow  answering  to 
the  name  of  John,  who  sits  near  me  at  the  table.  A 
certain  basket  of  peaches,  a  rare  vegetable,  little 
known  to  boarding-houses,  was  on  its  way  to  me  via 
this  unlettered  Johannes.  He  appropriated  the  three 
that  remained  in  the  basket,  remarking  that  there  was 
just  one  apiece  for  him.  I  convinced  him  that  his 
practical  inference  was  hasty  and  illogical,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  had  eaten  the  peaches.) 


Questions  on  Conversation 

1.  What  is  the  most  profitable  kind  of  conversation? 

2.  Why  did  the  boarders  doubt  that  the  speaker  was  in 
his  right  mind? 

3.  Describe  the  six  persons  involved  in  a  conversation 
between  John  and  Thomas. 

4.  Give  Holmes’  illustration  that  he  uses  to  prove  his 
point  that  there  are  six  involved  in  every  dialogue  between 
two. 

5.  Tell  about  the  incident  of  the  peaches.  Do  you  think 
that  John  was  justified  in  his  application?  Why? 

6.  To  what  is  Holmes  comparing  Conversation  when 
he  says :  “its  fluent  harmonies  may  be  spoiled  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  a  single  harsh  note?” 
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THE  SHOT  PUTTER 

Professor  Randall  was  talking  earnestly  to  his  class 
in  freshman  English.  At  the  moment,  he  was  ex¬ 
pounding  some  very  sound  principles  of  composition 
and  rhetoric*  which  must  have  proved  vastly  helpful 
to  “Sandow”  Owen,  the  one  student  who  needed  most 
to  know  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Sandow 
was  not  listening  at  all.  Instead,  in  imagination,  he 
was  putting  the  sixteen-pound  shot. 

Now,  this  was  doubly  unfortunate:  first,  because 
Sandow  Owen  could  put  the  sixteen-pound  shot  so  far 
in  actual  practice  that  there  was  no  need  of  his  doing 
it  in  his  thoughts;  and,  second,  because  he  could  not 
handle  freshman  English  one  half  so  well  as  he  could 
a  round  iron  ball.  In  fact,  he  was  not  a  freshman  at 
all,  but  a  sophomore;  and  he  was  taking  this  course 
under  Professor  Randall  for  the  second  time  by  advice 
of  the  faculty.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  choice. 

In  theory,  the  shot-putter  had  just  completed  his 
second  jump  about  the  ring,  bringing  his  right  foot 
against  the  front  cleat  as  he  lunged,  when  some  chance 
word  of  Professor  Randall’s  remarks  yanked  his  mind 
from  the  stadium  to  the  classroom. 

“On  Saturday  morning,  then,”  the  professor  was 
saying,  “I  shall  expect  a  long  theme  from  each  member 
of  this  class.  It  may  be  an  example  of  any  one  of  the 
four  kinds  of  writing  I  have  discussed ;  namely,  nar¬ 
ration,  description,  argumentation,  or  exposition.  As 
I  have  already  explained,  this  theme  will  be  a  test  to 
enable  me  to  determine  the  standing  of  each  student, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  whether  or  not  I  shall  feel  justified 
in  giving  passing  marks  in  the  course.  After  the  class 
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is  dismissed,  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Owen.  That  is 
all  today,  young  gentlemen.” 

With  much  scraping  of  chairs  and  shuffling  of  feet 
the  room  emptied,  save  for  Professor  Randall  and 
Sandow  Owen.  The  man  cleared  his  throat. 

“Owen,”  he  began  abruptly,  “I  am  sorry  to  report 
that  your  work  in  freshman  English  is  decidedly 
below  standard.  Your  themes  are  weak  and  artificial. 
There  must  be  an  improvement.” 

The  shot-putter  gulped  uneasily. 

“They  tell  me,”  Professor  Randall  continued,  “you 
are  a  very  good  athlete?  Are  you?” 

“Yes-s,  sir,”  said  Sandow  Owen,  with  honest  diffi¬ 
dence. 

“And  that  you  expect  to  win  the  shot-put  event  in 
the  intercollegiate  track  and  field  meet  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Do  you?” 

“1 — I  hope — to — win,”  confessed  the  boy,  choosing 
his  words  with  guarded  care. 

“Ah,  yes!  Very  good,  Owen.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
may.  But  first  you  must  win  my  consent  to  compete. 
Unless  the  theme  you  turn  in  to  me  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  decided  improvement  over  your  recent  efforts, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  report  that  your  school  work  war¬ 
rants  me  in  asking  that  you  be  barred  from  the  meet. 
I  trust  I  have  made  myself  clear.  Good  morning, 
Owen.” 

The  boy  stumbled  from  the  classroom.  Outside  a 
warm  June  sun  was  shining,  but  it  seemed  to  the  shot- 
putter  that  the  world  had  gone  suddenly  cold  and  dark. 
Somehow  or  other,  he  managed  to  get  through  the 
forenoon.  History  was  only  a  matter  of  memory; 
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he  could  master  that  subject.  And  mathematics  came 
as  easily  to  his  practical,  reasoning  mind  as  the  A,  B, 
Cs.  But  he  could  not  write  themes  and  he  knew  it. 
The  harder  he  tried,  the  more  stilted  and  unnatural 
his  work  seemed  to  grow. 

At  the  stadium  that  afternoon,  his  shot-putting  was 
very  ragged,  indeed.  His  form  was  poor.  He  thrust 
the  ball  too  quickly,  or  his  feet  landed  in  the  wrong 
places,  or  his  whirling  jumps  gave  indifferent  momen¬ 
tum  to  the  put.  Finally,  Coach  Farquhar  bluntly 
asked  him  what  the  trouble  was. 

Sandow  told  him. 

“And  you  can’t  write  one  little  nine-hundred-word 
theme  for  your  professor !”  said  the  coach  scornfully, 
from  the  vast  height  of  his  graduate  wisdom.  “Non¬ 
sense  !  Here,  call  it  a  day  for  your  practice,  and  toddle 
back  to  your  room  and  do  it  now/’ 

“But  how?”  asked  Sandow  despairingly.  “What 
shall  I  write  about?” 

The  coach  wagged  a  derisive  head.  “Anything,” 
he  said.  “Just  anything  at  all.  Sit  down  and  tell  him 
how  Weslex  beat  us  out  last  year;  that’s  narration. 
Or  how  the  stadium  looked  that  day,  with  the  runners, 
jumpers,  weight-throwers,  vaulters,  the  crowd,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing;  that’s  description,  isn’t  it?  Or — 
or  why  a  student  should  not  be  bothered  with  his 
studies  on  the  eve  of  an  intercollegiate;  that’s  argu¬ 
mentation.  Only  perhaps  you  had  better  leave  that 
subject  alone;  your  professor  may  not  have  a  sense 
of  humor.  But  write  something.  Get  along  now !” 

So  Sandow  Owen  went  back  to  his  room  and  sharp¬ 
ened  all  his  pencils,  and  put  his  thickest  writing  pad 
on  his  study  table,  and  took  off  his  coat  and  rolled  up 
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his  sleeves.  This  was  at  four-thirty.  By  five  o  clock 
he  had  broken  three  leads  and  chewed  the  blunt  ends 
of  all  his  pencils.  By  five-thirty  the  wastebasket  was 
half  full  of  crumpled  sheets  of  paper,  some  with  ex¬ 
perimental  introductory  sentences  at  the  top,  and  some 
with  whole  adventurous  paragraphs  that  had  sounded 
well  at  first  but  that  had  to  be  crossed  out  and  dis¬ 
carded  upon  re-reading.  By  six  o’clock,  when  the 
supper  bell  rang,  his  pencils  and  his  pad  and  his  pa¬ 
tience  were  all  sorely  tried;  but  he  had  nothing — 
nothing  whatever — to  show  for  his  labors. 

He  could  not  describe  the  scene  of  the  last  inter¬ 
collegiate.  He  could  not  narrate  how  Weslex  had 
won.  He  could  not  argue  successfully  for  athletics. 
He  could  not  explain  the  way  any  single  thing  on  earth 
was  conceived  or  carried  to  a  conclusion. 

After  supper,  which  was  a  depressing  meal,  he  went 
around  to  the  drug  store  on  the  corner  and  purchased 
a  new  scratch  pad  that  had  a  picture  of  Washington 
Irving  on  the  cover,  and  a  draughting  pencil  that  the 
clerk  assured  him  was  extra  soft  lead  and  therefore 
easy  writing.  Back  in  his  room  once  more,  he  tacked 
the  cover  picture  on  the  wall,  by  way  of  inspiration, 
and  whittled  the  lead  of  his  easy-writing  pencil  to  the 
sharpness  of  a  needle.  An  hour  later,  when  his  room¬ 
mate,  Dana  Wiley,  came  home,  Sandow  was  drawing 
geometric  designs  on  page  nineteen  of  the  pad,  and 
trying  to  think  of  a  good  title  for  the  theme  he  meant 
to  write. 

Dana  was  very  sympathetic  in  a  superior  sort  of 
way.  Dana  owned  a  typewriter  and  expected  to  go 
into  newspaper  work  after  graduating.  He  could 
write  a  theme  as  easily  as  Sandow  could  put  the  shot. 
Finally  he  said:  "Look  here,  Sandow,  do  you  want 
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me  to  grind  out  something  for  you  to  turn  in  to  Ran¬ 
dall?” 

Owen  drew  a  bisecting  line  across  the  checkered 
square  on  the  paper.  It  began  rigidly  enough  but 
toward  the  end  it  lost  its  prim  straightness  and  began 
to  waver. 

“No-o,”  he  said  doubtfully;  “no,  that  wouldn’t  quite 
do,  I’m  afraid.” 

Dana  did  not  press  the  matter.  He  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  that  evening,  anyhow,  and  presently  left  Sandow 
to  his  literary  task.  After  he  had  gone,  the  shot-putter 
squared  off  again,  with  his  chin  out,  and  began  anew. 
But  nothing  came  of  his  efforts.  It  was  even  harder 
to  write  now  than  it  had  been  before.  Twice,  when 
his  mind  wandered  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  that 
kept  piling  upon  itself,  he  wrote  the  words,  “Why 
not?”  The  first  time  he  guiltily  rubbed  them  out  with 
Dana’s  typewriter  eraser;  but  the  second  he  allowed 
them  to  remain,  and  then  kept  staring  at  them  with 
fascinated  eyes. 

At  bedtime  the  theme  was  still  unwritten,  still  lack¬ 
ing  even  an  introduction.  With  a  little  sigh,  the  boy 
put  away  his  pad  and  pencils. 

“Training  rules,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  “I 
might  get  it  started  if  I  sat  up  a  few  hours,  but  I  can’t 
do  that.  Besides,  this  is  only  Thursday.  Tomor¬ 
row — ” 

But  the  next  day  brought  only  added  worries.  It 
was  Friday,  which  usually  had  no  particular  signifi¬ 
cance;  but  this  was  the  Friday  before  the  intercolle¬ 
giate.  Nobody  talked  about  anything  else.  A  dozen 
fellows  clapped  Sandow  on  the  back  and  said,  “Good 
luck,  old  man !”  and  “Hope  you  put  that  shot  a  mile !” 
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and  “We  need  a  first  in  your  event,  Champ !”  That 
was  the  worst  of  everything.  His  college  really  had 
an  excellent  chance  of  winning  the  meet  this  year,  pro¬ 
vided  it  could  count  on  five  -points  from  a  first  in  the 
shot-put,  which  everybody  conceded  to  be  as  sure  as 
quizzes.  In  practice,  Sandow  had  threatened  the 
record;  in  the  last  dual  meet  he  had  won,  not  by 
inches,  but  by  feet. 

And  now  he  was  going  to  fail  all  the  fellows  who 
believed  in  him! 

It  wasn’t  right;  it  wasn’t  fair  or  just.  Professor 
Randall  might  have  put  off  the  test  for  a  few  days. 
Didn’t  he  understand  that  victory  or  defeat  in  the 
intercollegiate  hinged  on  that  one  measly  little  theme  ? 
Why,  any  theme,  anybody’s  theme,  would  save  the 
day. 

The  coach  saw  him  during  the  noon  hour. 

“Well?” 

“Not  yet,”  confessed  Sandow.  “But  I’ll  do  it,  Far- 
quhar,  or — or  bust!” 

“You  will  write  that  theme,”  the  coach  told  him,  “or 
you  will  bust  the  best  track  team  we  ever  had  at  the 
old  college.  I  will  excuse  you  from  practice  today. 
Now  square  yourself  with  Professor  Randall.” 

So  Sandow  Owen  went  back  to  his  room  once  more 
to  write  the  theme.  On  the  table  were  three  type¬ 
written  sheets  of  paper,  folded  lengthwise,  which  the 
shot-putter  knew  belonged  to  Dana  Wiley.  He  spread 
them  out  to  read.  From  the  title,  “Spring  on  the 
Campus,”  to  the  last  sentence,  which  was  like  the 
smack  of  lips  after  a  good  meal,  he  hung  breathlessly 
upon  each  word.  It  was  the  best  thing  his  roommate 
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had  ever  done — light,  graceful,  buoyant  with  humor, 
yet  simple  and  sincere  from  first  to  last.  Good  old 
Dana!  He  had  left  it  for  an  object  lesson. 

But  even  as  Sandow  put  his  pencil  to  paper,  a  most 
disquieting  chain  of  thoughts  linked  in  his  brain. 
Dana  was  not  in  freshman  English.  He  had  no  long 
theme  to  write.  If  he  chose  to  dash  off  a  thousand 
words  of  description,  it  was  because  of  some  other 
motive.  Then — then  he  understood. 

Dana  had  written  this  theme  for  him  to  use.  He 
had  only  to  copy  it  in  his  own  handwriting,  turn  it  in 
to  Professor  Randall,  and  make  ready  for  the  shot- 
put  It  was  a  wonderfully  simple  solution. 

He  wanted  to  do  it.  Something  seemed  to  be  urg¬ 
ing  him  to  do  it.  He  even  copied  the  title  on  a  fresh 
sheet  of  theme  paper.  But  after  a  long  time,  while  he 
sat  staring  at  the  grinning  words,  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  wadded  “Spring  on  the  campus”  into  a  ball 
about  the  size  of  a  sixteen-pound  shot. 

But  why  not  ?  Who  would  ever  know  ?  And  wasn't 
the  situation  critical  enough  to  warrant  this  solution 
of  the  problem?  He  owed  it  to  Coach  Farquhar  and 
the  whole  college,  to  turn  in  an  acceptable  theme. 

What  about  that  point  of  view  ?  He  argued  it  pro 
and  con  without  reaching  any  conclusion.  He  found 
himself  unable  to  decide  definitely.  In  the  end,  to 
clarify  his  mind,  he  set  down  on  paper  the  reasons 
why  he  should  not  use  Dana’s  theme.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  somewhat  disconcerted  to  find  there  were 
so  many.  But  he  wrote  on,  steadily  and  easily,  until 
he  came  to  the  final  one — plain  dishonesty. 

In  a  way,  he  felt  better  after  he  had  threshed  out 
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the  question.  His  mind  was  relieved,  as  if  some  fresh 
morning  breeze  had  swept  over  it,  leaving  it  cool  and 
clean.  He  pushed  the  scribbled  sheets  to  one  side  and 
began  a  theme  of  his  own.  “Scenes  at  the  Last  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Meet,”  he  called  it.  The  title  was  long  and 
clumsy  and  far  from  piquant,  he  realized;  but  he  could 
think  of  no  other.  And  through  nine  hundred  and 
seventeen  words,  builded  one  upon  another  from  the 
very  sinews  of  his  soul,  he  drove  his  pencil  over  page 
after  page  of  the  pad.  It  was  the  draughting  pencil, 
but  it  did  not  write  easily.  When  he  was  done,  he 
folded  the  theme,  without  reading  it  over,  and 
scrawled  his  name  boldly  upon  the  outside  page. 

The  little  bird  in  Dana’s  ridiculous  cuckoo  clock 
hopped  forth  and  chirped  that  it  was  five-  o’clock. 
With  a  laugh,  Sandow  snatched  his  cap  and  raced 
down  the  steps  two  at  a  time,  to  get  outdoors  and 
walk  off  the  tiny  headache  that  was  pricking  at  his 
tired  brain. 

It  was  after  six  before  he  returned,  feeling  fit  and 
mildly  elated.  He  ate  supper  with  more  haste  than 
a  track  team  man  really  should,  and  followed  the  meal 
with  another  long  walk  before  he  went  up  to  his  room. 
The  table  was  heaped  with  crumpled  and  balled  sheets 
of  paper,  but  his  theme  was  untouched.  He  had  been 
afraid  Dana  might  have  returned  and  carelessly  tossed 
it  away. 

Curiously  enough,  now  that  he  was  in  a  mood  to 
judge  calmly  and  dispassionately,  he  was  afraid  to 
read  the  theme.  He  had  to  fight  back  an  impulse  to 
tuck  it  into  his  coat  pocket  and  forget  all  about  it  till 
morning.  But  he  mastered  the  sneaking  temptation. 
Possibly  he  could  improve  the  description  by  adding 
a  sentence  here  and  there,  or  by  revising  some  of  the 
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paragraphs,  or  by  recasting  certain  ideas.  He  owed 
that  much  to  Professor  Randall  and  to  himself. 

His  scrawled  signature  looked  careless;  he  re¬ 
solved  to  re-copy  the  last  page.  The  title  was  long 
and  awkward;  maybe  he  could  think  of  a  better  one. 
The  theme  began  rather  too  abruptly,  too;  it  might 
be  a  description  of  a  football  game,  or  a  picnic,  or — or 
anything.  And — well,  it  was  all  wrong.  The  farther 
he  read,  the  more  hopeless  he  realized  it  was.  Every¬ 
thing  was  awry.  He  hadn’t  said  what  he  wanted  to; 
he  hadn’t  made  it  clear,  or  simple,  or  direct,  or  in  the 
least  vivid.  It  was  no  use.  It  just  wouldn’t  do. 

He  tore  it  up  angrily.  With  a  sweep  of  his  arm, 
he  gathered  the  other  scribbled  sheets  on  the  table,  and 
crumpled  them  into  a  great  double  handful.  Some 
stififer,  heavier  paper  in  the  mass  resisted  his  clenching 
fingers.  He  separated  it  from  the  rest.  It  was  type¬ 
written,  and  the  title  seemed  to  wink  at  him,  like  a 
leering  eye — “Spring  on  the  Campus.” 

For  a  solid  hour,  he  sat  at  the  table,  staring  at  the 
mocking  theme,  but  really  not  seeing  it  at  all.  In  the 
street  below,  light-hearted  students  passed  and  re¬ 
passed.  Somebody  started  the  college  yell,  and  it 
swelled  and  boomed  like  a  challenge  to  the  world.  The 
clock  on  Music  Hall,  where  he  went  to  convocations, 
chimed  the  hour.  In  the  house  next  door  some  fellow 
was  playing  the  piano,  picking  out  the  air  of  the  college 
hymn.  Sandow  Owen  hummed  it  softly  to  himself : 

“Praise  to  thee  our  Alma  Mater, 

Praise  to  thee,  we  sing — ” 

After  a  bit,  the  world  outside  quieted.  The  bird 
in  Dana’s  cuckoo  clock  announced  that  it  was  bedtime 
for  track  team  members.  The  shot-putter  rose,  de- 
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liberately  tore  Dana’s  theme  into  a  thousand  tiny 
scraps,  tossed  them,  with  his  own  futile  attempt,  into 
the  wastebasket  and  began  to  undress. 

Morning  came — the  morning  of  the  intercollegiate. 
There  were  no  classes  on  Saturday,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  go  up  to  Main  Hall — now.  He 
had  no  theme  to  drop  through  the  slot  in  Professor* 
Randall's  door.  By  eleven  o'clock,  say,  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  official  notification  that  he  could  not  compete  in 
the  shot-put  that  afternoon.  The  thought  hurt  cru¬ 
elly,  but  there  was  something — he  did  not  attempt  to 
define  what  it  was — that  salved  the  wound. 

About  ten  somebody  knocked  at  his  door.  It  was 
Coach  Farquhar,  and  he  was  hardly  in  the  room  before 
he  spat  out  an  explosive: 

“Well?" 

Sandow  Owen  wearily  shook  his  head.  “I'm  sorry, 
Coach,"  he  said,  “but  I  couldn't  write  it." 

“And  you  can't  compete?" 

“That's  what  Professor  Randall  told  me  last  Thurs¬ 
day,"  confessed  the  shot-putter. 

The  coach  paced  the  floor.  “But  you  must!"  he 
exclaimed.  “You  must!  Everything  depends  upon 
the  result  of  that  shot-put.  I  wonder — Look  here, 
could  we  find  Profesor  Randall  in  his  office  now?" 

“I  suppose  so." 

“Come  on,  then.  We  will  see  him.  I  will  talk  to 
him;  tell  him  how  matters  stand.  He  may  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  make  an  exception  in  your  case." 

The  shot-putter  shook  his  head.  “No  use,  Coach. 
You  don't  know  him." 
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“Not  afraid  of  him,  are. you?  If  I  thought  you — ” 

The  shot-putter  sprang  to  his  feet.  “Coming,”  he 
said  laconically. 

Professor  Randall  was  in  his  office.  He  nodded  a 
greeting  to  Coach  Farquhar,  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  Sandow  Owen. 

“Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Owen,”  he  beamed. 
“I  have  just  read  your  theme,  and  it  is  easily  your  best 
for  the  year.  It,” — he  coughed  slightly — “it  is  straight 
from  the  heart.” 

“But — but  I  don’t  understand,  sir.” 

Professor  Randall  picked  a  folded  theme  from  his 
desk.  Before  ha  opened  it,,  the  boy  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  name  on  the  outside,  neatly  typewritten.  The 
sight  was  like  a  douche  of  icy  water.  Dana  Wiley  had 
done  this ;  he  had  carried  his  unfair  battle  to  the  last 
trench. 

Simple,  direct,  straightforward,”  pronounced  Pro¬ 
fessor  Randall,  thumbing  the  pages.  “I  have  marked 
it  Excellent .” 

The  boy  stepped  forward  with  dogged  determina¬ 
tion.  He  was  no  coward,  he  hoped.  But  before  he 
could  speak,  the  professor  had  read  aloud  the  first 
sentence,  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  “Spring  on 
the  Campus.” 

“  T  must  write  my  own  theme,  without  help  from 
anybody.’  That  introduction,  Owen,  is  capital.  It 
sets  forth  your  premise  with  unmistakable  clearness. 
What  follows  is  an  excellent,  yes,  a  very  excellent, 
example  of  argumentation.” 

Sandow  Owen,  for  all  his  strength,  had  to  brace 
himself  by  taking  hold  of  a  chair.  His  breath  came 
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fast.  His  heart  thumped  madly.  It  was  all  he  could 
do  to  restrain  himself  from  shouting  at  the  top  of  his. 
voice  and  grabbing  staid  Professor  Randall  and  whirl¬ 
ing  him  in  a  merry  dance  around  the  room. 

He  understood  it  all  now.  In  convincing  himself 
that  he  must  not  accept  Dana’s  proffered  aid,  he  had 
unconsciously  written  a  first-class  piece  of  argumenta¬ 
tion.  While  he  was  out  walking,  his  roommate  must 
have  come  in  and  rummaged  among  the  papers  on  the 
table,  till  he  found  those  scribbled  sheets,  and  then 
copied  them  on  the  typewriter.  Afterward,  probably 
this  morning,  he  had  slipped  the  theme  through  the 
slot  in  Professor  Randall’s  office  door. 

Sandow  Owen  reached  nervous  fingers  for  the 
argumentation.  He  read  it  through.  It  was  good 
and  it  was  all  his  own.  Dana  had  copied  it  on  the 
typewriter,  but  he  had  not  changed  so  much  as  a  word. 

“You  told  me  you  were  a  good  athlete,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Randall,  smiling.  “I  hope  I  may  see  you  win 
your  event  at  the  meet  this  afternoon.” 

“You  will,”  Coach  Farquhar  offered  a  little  belli¬ 
gerently.  “You  will  see  the  best  shot-putter  in  ten 
colleges.” 

The  balance  of  the  story,  of  course,  is  athletic  his¬ 
tory,  which  may  be  found  in  any  record  book.  San¬ 
dow  Owen’s  college  won  the  intercollegiate  by  four 
points.  This  narrow  margin  of  victory  was  made 
possible  by  a  first  in  the  shot-put,  which  scored  five. 
Sandow  Owen  broke  the  record  on  his  first  attempt. 

— By  Leslie  W.  Quirk. 

Courtesy  of  The  American  Boy, 
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Character  Study 

This  story  gives  us  a  pen  picture  of  a  fine  character — 
an  athlete  who  valued  his  honor  more  than  the  applause 
of  his  schoolmates  for  his  athletic  ability.  Write  a  com¬ 
position  on  “The  Shot  Putter”  in  which  you  discuss  the 
following  points  rather  than  merely  retell  the  story. 

Do  you  think  the  English  teacher  was  justified  in  re¬ 
quiring  a  theme  of  Sandow  just  at  this  time?  Why? 

What  <io  you  think  of  Sandow’s  refusal  to  turn  in  his 
roommate’s  theme? 

Do  you  think  that  his  roommate  did  right  in  copying  San¬ 
dow’s  reasons  for  not  using  the  other  theme  and  turning 
it  in  without  telling  him  about  it? 

Did  your  opinion  of  Prof.  Randall  change  in  the  last 
part  of  the  story?  Why? 

What  effect  did  Sandow’s  victory  in  the  theme  have 
upon  his  track  work  that  afternoon?  What  do  you  think 
would  have  been  the  effect  if  he  had  cheated  by  turning 
in  his  roommate’s  theme? 

ANSWERING  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements  are  messages  designed  to  catch  the 
eye  and  the  interest  of  readers,  with  the  aim  of  selling  some 
service  or  article.  Often  when  we  become  interested,  we  find 
occasion  to  inquire  further  about  the  thing  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  advertisement  and  we  write  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry.  The  following  advertisements  are  copies  of  real  ones 
and  you  are  to  choose  the  one  which  interests  you  most, 
note  the  contents  carefully,  think  out  what  you  might  want 
to  know  further  about  the  proposition  offered,  and  write 
a  letter,  on  the  proper  size  and  kind  of  paper,  asking  for 
this  information.  Look  through  all  the  advertisements 
first  and  then  go  back  to  the  one  about  which  you  choose  to 
write. 

Find  a  good  advertisement  in  which  you  are  interested, 
bring  it  to  school,  and  in  your  composition  class,  write  a 
letter  answering  it  or  inquiring  more  about  it.  Show  your 
letter  to  your  teacher  before  mailing  it.  When  the  answer 
comes  see  if  you  have  made  your  requests  clear  to  the 
advertising  firm. 
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Uprr  TPIAI  Genuine  $100  Oliver 
r  iVJuLi  1  IVlriLa  Typewriters  now  $55. 
Brand  new,  latest  model.  Direct  to  you.  And  we 
ship  you  an  Oliver  for  free  trial.  No  payment 
down.  Keep  it  or  return  it.  If  you  want  to 
own  it,  pay  us  only  $4  per  month. 


■flT  today  for  full  particulars  of  our  free 

» *  me  trial  offer.  Also  for  free  catalog1. 
Then  get  the  Oliver  for  free  trial.  Send  a  post 
card  today  for  all  information.  Canadian  Price, 
$79.  The  OLIVER  Typewriter  Company,  567 
Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


After  July  1  st,  price  will  be  $65 


California. 

FOR  SALE— CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS.  The 
State  Land  Settlement  Board  of  California  has  for 
sale  a  number  of  desirable  irrigated  farms  of  20  and 
40  acres  in  San  Joaquin  valley.  An  unusual  offer. 
The  state  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  one  of 
these  farms,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  purchase 
price ;  remainder  in  semi-annual  installments  extend¬ 
ing  over  36*/2  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest  annually. 
Money  advanced  for  improvements  and  dairy  stock. 
Those  already  located  are  very  enthusiastic.  Splendid 
communities  are  being  established.  You  can  farm  all 
year  in  California,  all  deciduous  fruits  profitably 
grown;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop.  Ideal  conditions  for 
stock  and  poultry.  Many  persons  long  some  day  to 
make  their  homes  in  California.  Nowhere  else  is 
found  such  a  combination  of  winterless  climate,  plenty 
of  sunshine,  seashore  and  mountains,  fertile  valleys, 
paved  highways,  thoroughly  efficient  marketing  asso¬ 
ciations  and  excellent  schools.  State  board’s  pamph¬ 
let,  also  Santa  Fe  illustrated  folder  describing  San 
Joaquin  valley,  mailed  free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEA- 
GRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  901  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 


rTUTT  C'E'DVrri?  Courses  for  Clerk- 

V.1V1L/  OJC/IXVIVX  Carrier,  Rural  Car- 

^ rier,  Ry.  Mail  Clerk, 

P.  M.,  etc.  Unexcelled  $15  courses  only  $5.  Sample 

lesson,  illus.  catalog  FREE. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROOSEVELT  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Perpetuates  the  vigorous  ideals  and  robust  Ameri¬ 
canism  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Strong  outdoor  life ; 
progressive  curriculum.  Fits  boys  for  leadership. 
Unusual  advisory  board.  Write  to  JOHN  A.  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Headmaster,  for  Catalog. 

West  Englewood,  N.  J. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  MORE  PAY- 

BECOME  A  DRAFTSMAN. 

The  draftsman’s  pay  is  excellent,  ranging  from  $35 
to  $60  a  week  to  start  with  opportunities  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  as  high  as  $100  a  week  or  more,  according  to 
ability  displayed.  If  you  are  a  man  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence  and  will  follow  my  simple  practical  instruc¬ 
tions  for  a  few  months  I  can  train  you  to  qualify  for 
a  highly  paid  position  in  the  drafting  department  of 
any  of  the  large  industrial  concerns,  machine  shops, 
ship  building  establishments,  railroads,  automobile 
companies,  engineering  or  construction  firms.  I  will 
give  you  this  training  by  mail,  at  your  home,  in  your 
spare  time  and  will  furnish  you  with  a  complete  set 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  Instruments.  When  you 
complete  my  course  of  instruction  our  Student  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau  will  help  you  to  secure  a  desirable 
position  at  a  substantial  salary.  Hundreds  of  my 
graduates  are  now  holding  responsible  positions  in 
every  state  from  Maine  to  California.  Men  whom  I 
have  trained  are  always  in  demand — big  concerns  want 
them — with  my  training  and  endorsement  your  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  draftsman  will  be  assured.  Write  me  today 
for  a  Free  Copy  of  my  new  book  “Your  Future  in 
Drafting”  and  full  particulars.  Write  today.  Roy  C. 
Qaflin,  President,  Columbia  School  of  Drafting,  Dept. 
1512,  Washington,  D.  C. 


College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois 

( Co-educational) 

A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery.  One  year  in  accredited  college  re¬ 
quired  for  admission :  6  hours  chemistry,  6  hours 

biology  or  physics  and  6  hours  English,  6  hours  elec¬ 
tives  (a  modern  foreign  language,  history,  mathe¬ 
matics,  technical  drawing,  shop  practice),  6  free  elec¬ 
tives.  To  students  presenting  2  years  of  college  B.  S. 
degree  is  obtainable  after  second  year.  Equipment 
unexcelled.  Located  in  heart  of  Chicago’s  hospital 
center.  Write  for  catalogue.  Secretary, 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Dentistry 
Box  43,  1838  W.  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


MARION  INSTITUTE 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  COLLEGE 

Designated  by  War  Department  “ Honor  School 
Complete  preparatory  and  college  courses.  Unlimited 
private  tutoring  for  every  cadet  without  extra  charge. 
National  patronage.  Superb  equipment.  Faculty 
from  America’s  greatest  universities.  Special  Army 
and  Navy  Department  with  unsurpassed  record  of 
success  in  preparing  candidates  for  Government 
Academies.  Coaching  courses  for  entrance  examina¬ 
tions,  college  courses  such  as  recommended  by  Adju¬ 
tant  General  and  Navy  Dept,  for  candidates  whose 
certificates  have  been  accepted.  For  catalogue  and 
information,  address 

Col.  W.  L.  Murfee,  Pres.,  Box  G, 

Marion,  Alabama 


GOVERNMENT  BULLETINS 
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GOVERNMENT  BULLETINS 

A  great  deal  of  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bulletins  which  are  issued  by  different  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government.  These  bulletins  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  Congressman  from  your  district. 

Government  bulletins  usually  have  sub-headings  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  text  to  assist  the  reader  in  securing 
information  about  a  certain  topic.  In  finding  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions,  use  these  sub-headings  to  assist 
yourself  in  locating  the  paragraph  or  division  of  the  article 
in  which  the  desired  information  is  contained. 


Questions  on  the  Cooperation  of  Specialists 

1.  What  is  a  specialist?  (See  dictionary.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  “cooperation  of  specialists”? 

3.  Describe  the  processes  involved  in  making  flour. 

4.  What  are  “middlemen”?  What  middlemen  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  selling  of  flour? 

5.  In  what  way  does  a  bank  help  in  the  production  of 
flour? 

6.  What  is  a  “pit”  in  a  Board  of  Trade? 

7.  Of  what  value  is  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  miller  and 
to  the  farmer  who  raises  wheat? 

8.  Why  does  a  war  increase  the  price  of  wheat  in  other 
countries? 

9.  Give  another  good  example  of  the  cooperation  of  spe¬ 
cialists  besides  the  flour  industry. 

THE  COOPERATION  OF  SPECIALISTS  IN  MODERN 
SOCIETY 

When  John  Thurston  graduated  from  high  school, 
he  was  anxious  to  find  a  job.  He  wanted  to  go  to 
college,  and  expected  to  go  eventually,  but  his  father 
insisted  that  he  should  work  at  least  a  year  before  he 
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went.  John  did  not  know  whether  his  father  could 
afford  to  send  him  to  college.  He  did  not  know  defi¬ 
nitely  how  much  his  father  earned,  and  he  knew  even 
less  about  how  much  it  cost  to  pay  the  rent,  the  grocery 
bills,  to  supply  clothes  for  his  father,  mother,  two 
sisters,  and  himself,  and  to  meet  the  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses  of  maintaining  the  home. 

Sometimes  he  thought  that  his  father  was  not  very 
generous  about  the  college  matter.  At  other  times 
he  decided  that  his  father  needed  help.  Taking  it  all 
together,  he  knew  very  little  about  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  or  about  any  other  business.  He  found,  on  think¬ 
ing  the  matter  over,  that  he  had  taken  his  support  very 
much  for  granted  and  had  given  very  little  thought 
to  the  kind  of  world  he  lived  in  or  to  how  it  came  to 
be  what  it  is. 

At  all  events,  he  was  now  interested  in  getting  a  job. 
A  few  days  after  graduation,  sitting  at  the  dinner 
table,  he  told  his  father,  who  was  a  factory  inspector, 
that  he  thought  he  would  like  the  automobile  business. 
He  decided  to  try  to  get  a  job  at  the  automobile  factory 
in  the  south  end  of  the  city.  “If  I  could  get  in  there,” 
said  John,  “I  ought  to  learn  all  about  the  business  in 
a  year.” 

“Learn  the  business,”  laughed  John’s  father,  “all  of 
it,  in  a  year,  and  while  you  are  working  ten  hours  a 
day  at  some  specialized  piece  of  work?” 

“Son,”  he  continued,  “you  should  get  a  few  ideas 
about  how  the  world  is  put  together  nowadays  and 
some  general  notion  of  how  business  is  carried  on 
before  you  decide  about  the  kind  of  beginning  you  will 
make.  And  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  going  to  work 
in  a  business  is  the  best  way  of  learning  about  that 
business  as  things  are  now  organized.” 
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“Well/’  said  John,  “if  going  to  work  isn’t  the  best 
way  to  learn  business,  what  is  the  best  way?” 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I  know,”  returned  his  father, 
“but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Business  today  is  a  big 
and  complicated  affair ;  there  are  a  lot  of  parts  in  it, 
and  these  parts  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  way  that 
you  know  very  little  about.  Let  us  spend  a  few  days 
looking  things  over  before  plunging  in  for  life.” 

“All  right,”  said  John,  “I  am  in  no  hurry  to  go  to 
work.  When  shall  we  begin  looking?” 

“Tomorrow  morning,”  said  his  father,  “I  am  going 
up  to  inspect  a  shoe  factory  and  I  will  drop  you  off  at 
the  Snow  Flake  Flour  Mill.  You  may  as  well  start 
by  seeing  something  of  where  our  bread  comes  from ; 
that  is  a  simple,  everyday  affair  and  ought  to  be  easy.” 

The  Flour  Mill 

The  next  morning  the  Thurstons  arose  early. 
John’s  father  said  he  wanted  to  make  his  inspection 
at  the  shoe  factory  before  the  day  shift  went  to  work. 
They  tried  to  catch  the  car  that  passed  the  house  at 
6:30  but  missed  it  and  caught  the  one  at  6:45.  As 
they  approached  the  Snow  Flake  Mill,  which  looked 
like  a  group  of  several  factories  and  a  large  grain 
elevator,  the  whistles  were  blowing  7  o’clock. 

A  crowd  of  men  who  appeared  to  have  worked  all 
night  were  leaving  the  mill  yard;  and  a  few  strag¬ 
glers,  apparently  late  for  their  day’s  work,  were 
hurrying  in  at  the  gate.  John  and  his  father  went  to 
the  office,  where  John  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Walling, 
the  manager,  and  their  errand  was  explained.  Mr. 
Walling  was  very  willing  to  have  John  shown  through 
the  mill. 
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John  learned  that  the  process  of  making  flour  was 
a  long  one,  involving  many  separate  operations.  There 
were  three  fundamental  processes  through  which  the 
grain  passed :  Cleaning,  tempering,  and  reducing. 
The  wheat  was  brought  into  the  mill  by  cars  from 
which  a  man  operating  a  huge  power  shovel  dumped 
it  into  a  great  storage  bin.  From  the  bin  it  was 
elevated  to  the  top  of  the  mill  by  an  endless  chain  of 
large  steel  cups.  At  the  top  of  the  mill  the  wheat  was 
weighed,  and  then  the  process  of  cleaning  began. 
First,  it  was  screened  to  remove  husks,  dirt,  and  weed 
seed.  It  was  then  sent  through  the  metal  brushes  of 
a  scouring  machine  and  into  a  washer  to  remove  other 
dirt.  After  this  the  tempering  process  began.  The 
purpose  of  this  was  to  put  the  wheat  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  of  hardness  or  softness  for  grinding.  Heat  and 
moisture  were  applied  by  various  machines  to  make 
the  outside  covering  of  the  grain,  or  the  bran,  tough 
so  that  it  would  remain  in  large  pieces  when  the  ker¬ 
nels  were  broken.  The  interior  of  the  kernel  was  put 
into  such  a  condition  of  hardness  that  it  would  break 
and  crush  as  the  miller  desired.  When  the  wheat  was 
properly  tempered,  the  grinding  or  reduction  process 
began.  This,  John  saw,  was  accomplished  by  passing 
the  wheat  through  a  series  of  six  or  seven  sets  of  steel 
rollers.  Each  of  these  sets  of  rollers  crushed  the 
wheat  somewhat.  Each  crushing  was  called  a 
“break.”  After  each  break,  before  the  wheat  was  sent 
into  the  next  set  of  rollers,  an  effort  was  made  to 
extract  as  much  of  the  bran  as  possible  from  the 
crushed  wheat. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  broken  grain  was  poured 
into  large  sifters.  These  were  somewhat  like  the  flour 
sifter  which  John  had  often  seen  his  mother  use,  but 
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very  much  larger.  As  they  constantly  revolved,  they 
sifted  the  crushed  grain  through  a  series  of  sieves 
made  of  silk  or  fine  metal  wire  cloth.  The  cloth  was 
called  “bolting  cloth,”  and  the  whole  process  was 
spoken  of  as  “bolting”  the  flour.  John  was  told  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  wheat  came  through  the  first 
set  of  sieves.  That  which  did  come  through  was  sent 
through  the  purifier  and  was  put  up  as  a  low  grade  of 
flour.  The  crushed  grain  that  did  not  pass  through 
the  first  sieves  was  then  sent  through  a  second  set  of 
rollers,  or  what  is  called  the  second  “break.”  Again 
a  small  amount  of  flour  was  sifted  through  the  bolting 
cloths,  and  the  rest  was  taken  to  the  third  break.  Be¬ 
fore  John  was  through,  he  had  watched  the  grain  pass 
through  six  or  seven  sets  of  these  rollers,  or-  as  the 
mill  men  spoke  of  the  process,  through  six  or  seven 
“breaks.”  After  each  break,  the  broken  kernels  were 
bolted  or  sifted. 

John  learned  that  some  flour  was  sifted  or  bolted 
out  after  each  break,  and  that  finally  the  stream  of 
broken  grain  was  cleaned  of  bran  by  a  “bran  duster.” 
Before  any  of  the  bolted  flour  was  ready  for  packing 
it  was  put  through  a  “purifier,”  where  very  fine  sieves 
and  light  currents  of  air  took  out  the  remaining  im¬ 
purities. 

John  was  surprised  to  see  that  when  the  flour  came 
through  all  these  many  operations  it  was  rather  dark 
in  color,  not  white  like  that  which  he  had  seen  his 
mother  use  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  shown,  however, 
that  the  whitening  or  bleaching  was  accomplished  by 
spraying  the  flour  with  a  stream  of  air  containing 
nitrogen  peroxide.  This  chemical,  he  was  told  by  the 
mill  men,  whitened  the  flour  by  decolorizing  the  oil 
of  the  wheat. 
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When  the  flour  was  finally  ready  for  the  bags,  it 
was  dropped  into  a  large  chute  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  was  a  hollow  cylinder.  This  cylinder  was  part 
of  a  packing  machine ;  the  bags  were  slipped  over  the 
lower  end  of  it  and  the  flour  was  packed  almost  auto¬ 
matically.  The  bags  were  of  the  various  sizes  which 
John  had  frequently  seen  in  grocery  stores.  The 
larger  ones  were  made  of  cloth  and  the  smaller  ones  of 
heavy  paper. 

Last  of  all,  John  was  taken  into  the  mill  laboratory. 
There  he  saw  the  entire  flour  mill  set  up  and  operating 
in  miniature.  With  this,  experiments  were  being 
made  by  mechanical  engineers  who  were  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  processes  in  the  Snow  Flake  Mill.  He  was 
also  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  chemists.  They 
were  busy  “tempering”  wheat  in  various  ways  and 
then  testing  the  kind  of  “break”  that  would  result 
when  it  was  put  through  the  rollers.  Others  were 
experimenting  with  new  methods  of  bleaching  or 
whitening  flour. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  mill  John  had  seen  men 
at  work,  but  many  of  them  looked  to  him  more  like 
machinists  than  millers.  One  was  operating  one  ma¬ 
chine;  a  second,  another;  others  were  wheeling  and 
stacking  bags  of  flour  in  a  storehouse  or  loading  them 
on  cars.  John  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  these 
men  knew  about  the  various  processes  and  the  parts 
of  the  mill  in  which  they  were  not  working.  When 
he  asked  for  information,  some  of  them  could  tell  him 
quite  clearly  what  was  done  by  the  machines  which 
they  were  operating,  but  others  seemed  to  know  very 
little  about  the  process  except  how  to  keep  their  own 
machines  running. 

When  his  father  called  for  him  at  noon,  John  talked 
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excitedly  about  what  he  had  seen  and  concluded  his 
description,  “It  certainly  takes  a  great  deal  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  a  great  many  men  doing  a  great  many 
different  things  to  produce  the  flour  for  bread.  There 
must  be  scores  of  men  in  that  mill,  each  one  of  whom 
is  doing  a  different  thing,  and  it  must  have  cost  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  build  that  plant  before 
it  turned  out  enough  flour  for  a  single  loaf  of  bread. ” 

“Yes/'  said  his  father,  “that  is  one  way  in  which 
business  of  today  differs  from  the  business  of  my  boy¬ 
hood.  It  is  much  more  specialized;  that  is,  people 
work  at  some  small  part  of  a  great  process,  and  it  is 
only  by  having  all  of  these  specialists  organized  so 
that  they  cooperate  that  good  results  are  accomplished. 
There  is  more  specialization  in  many  factories  than 
there  is  in  that  flour  mill.  For  instance,  in  the  shoe 
factory  which  I  inspected  this  morning  there  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  are 
operating  machines  which  do  some  small  part  of 
making  a  shoe.  These  workers  know  very  little  con¬ 
cerning  any  part  of  the  work  except  the  operation  of 
their  own  machines.  A  lining  stitcher  sews  together 
the  different  pieces  of  the  lining;  a  ‘closer-off  stitches 
the  lining  into  the  shoes.  A  ‘gang-punch  operator’ 
punches  the  holes  for  the  eyelets.  An  ‘eyeleter’  puts 
in  the  eyelets  with  another  machine.  A  ‘hooker’  puts 
in  the  hooks  with  still  another  machine.  In  working 
on  the  heels,  a  ‘heel  slugger’  drives  into  the  heels  a 
row  of  brass  or  steel  nails.  A  ‘heel-trimmer’  trims 
or  shaves  the  curved  edge  of  the  heel.  A  ‘heel- 
scourer’  sandpapers  the  heel.  A  ‘heel-breaster’  cuts 
the  front  of  the  heel  with  a  knife  driven  by  a  foot 
lever.  A  boy  called  an  ‘edge-blacker’  blacks  the  edges 
of  the  heels  with  a  brush.  An  ‘edge-setter’  hardens 
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this  blacking  with  a  block  of  steel  cut  to  fit  the  edge 
and  heated  by  gas.  There  are  separate  persons  to 
stamp  on  the  name  of  the  company,  to  polish  the  shoes 
before  they  are  inspected,  to  inspect  them,  to  put  in 
the  laces,  to  wrap  them,  to  box  them,  and  so  on  almost 
indefinitely.  In  the  entire  factory  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  little  specialized  tasks  nearly  all  of  which 
are  done  by  machinery.  Each  piece  of  machinery  is 
operated  by  some  one  person  who  does  nothing  else 
and  has  very  little  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about 
any  other  part  of  the  work.” 


Further  Specialization 

“And  all  those  people  must  cooperate  in  their  spe¬ 
cialized  work  to  turn  out  a  single  pair  of  shoes  ?”  asked 
John. 

“Ye$,”  said  his  father,  “and  in  some  factories  this 
specialization  is  carried  even  further.  In  the  large 
meat-packing  plants,  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  different 
men  will  work  merely  on  the  hide  of  an  animal.  One 
does  nothing  but  pull  off  the  tail ;  a  second  skins  a  part 
of  the  animal  where  the  work  is  easy ;  a  higher-priced 
man  has  still  a  different  part  of  the  hide  to  remove, 
and  so  on,  each  man  being  an  expert  in  doing  over  and 
over  again  his  one  specialized  duty.” 

“And  I  suppose,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,”  said 
John,  “all  of  the  men  working  on  that  hide  must  be 
counted  as  cooperators  with  the  fellows  who  are  co¬ 
operating  in  the  shoe  factory.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true,”  said  the  father;  “the  shoe  fac¬ 
tory  could  not  run  very  long  if  the  hides  were  not 
provided  to  make  the  leather.” 
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The  Middlemen 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Mrs.  Thurston  re¬ 
marked,  “Jolm,  before  you  and  your  father  go  out 
making  any  further  surveys  of  the  structure  of  indus¬ 
trial  society  or  business  organization,  I  should  like  you 
to  run  over  to  the  grocery  and  get  me  a  small  sack  of 
Snow  Flake  flour.  We  can’t  have  it  delivered;  all 
the  drivers  are  on  a  strike.” 

“Snow  Flake,”  exclaimed  John.  “That’s  the  kind 
of  flour  you  use?  Why  do  you  happen  to  use  that 
brand,  Mother?” 

“I  hardly  know,”  replied  Mrs.  Thurston.  “Perhaps 
it  is  because  it  is  always  advertised  in  the  papers  and 
magazines,  so  that  I  have  always  heard  of  that  kind. 
Besides,  our  grocery  doesn’t  sell  any  other.” 

“So  we  eat  bread  made  by  all  those  men  and  ma¬ 
chines  that  I  saw  yesterday,”  said  John.  “That  makes 
Snow  Flake  interesting.  Do  you  mind  if  I  go  to  the 
bank  before  I  come  back?  I’ll  deposit  in  my  savings 
account  that  $10  check  which  grandfather  gave  me 
as  a  graduation  present.” 

“Any  time  before  night  will  do,”  answered  his 
mother ;  and  John  was  off.  He  stopped  at  the  grocery 
and  asked  the  groceryman  to  have  a  sack  of  Snow 
Flake  ready  for  him  when  he  returned. 

“And,  by  the  way,”  said  John,  “of  course  you  know 
Mr.  Walling,  the  manager  of  the  Snow  Flake  mill.” 

“Who?”  inquired  the  groceryman.  “How  should 
I  know  him  ?  I  have  never  seen  the  Snow  Flake  mill 
and  I  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Walling.” 

“But  you  buy  flour  of  them,  don’t  you?”  queried 
John. 
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“Buy  from  them.  I  wish  I  could,  and  get  miller's 
prices.  They  do  not  job  flour;  they  never  sell  to 
retailers.  No;  we  buy  from  Ray  &  Sons,  the  grocery 
jobbers.  They  buy  from  that  mill  and  a  half  a  dozen 
others — all  grades  of  flour — and  deliver  to  various 
grocers  the  kinds  and  amounts  desired.  We  handle 
only  Snow  Flake  XXXX;  that  is  the  best  grade/’ 

“That  puts  many  more  people  into  the  cooperation 
that  furnishes  me  with  a  loaf  of  bread,”  thought  John ; 
“the  jobbers,  the  retailers,  and  all  the  delivery  men.” 
Then  he  asked  the  groceryman,  “Why  do  you  sell 
Snow  Flake  only?” 

“It’s  the  only  kind  our  customers  want.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  all  read  the  national  magazines  and  the  Snow 
Flake  mill  is  a  good  advertiser.  We  advertise  it  a 
little  ourselves  in  the  newspapers  so  as  to  keep  people 
asking  for  it.” 

“It  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  a  groceryman 
had  to  consider  what  magazines  his  customers  read,” 
said  John  thoughtfully.  “In  fact,  a  great  many  things 
about  business  had  not  occurred  to  me.  Still,  I  have 
learned  some  things  since  yesterday  morning.” 

The  Cooperation  of  the  Bank 

At  the  bank  John  had  just  left  his  $10  check  at  the 
window  marked  “3^4%  Interest  on  Savings,”  and 
had  turned  to  go  out  when  he  saw  Mr.  Walling,  of 
the  Snow  Flake  Mills,  smiling  at  him. 

“Ah,  that’s  what  I  like  to  see,”  said  Mr.  Walling; 
“money  coming  into  the  bank  so  I  can  get  some  of  it 
out  again.” 

“I  don’t  understand.  Do  you  mean  that  you  get 
my  money?  How  can  you  do  that?” 
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“Oh,  I  thought  you  understood,”  replied  Mr.  Wall¬ 
ing.  “You  see,  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
our  company  makes  large  purchases  of  wheat,  and  to 
do  this  we  borrow  money  from  the  bank,  paying  it 
back  in  a  few  months,  after  the  flour  has  been  sold. 
Your  money  and  that  of  many  other  depositors  makes 
a  large  fund  from  which  the  bank  can  make  loans.  As 
not  all  of  you  will  ever  want  your  money  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  bank  has  to  do  is  to  keep  enough  on  hand 
to  pay  what  is  demanded.  The  law  requires  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  deposits  shall  always  be  kept 
-  in  cash.” 

“So  you  and  the  others  who  borrow  are  the  ones 
who  pay  me  the  interest  that  I  get ;  and  I,  if  my  money 
helps  you  in  your  business,  am  aiding  in  grinding  flour 
at  the  Snow  Flake  Mills.  Am  I  right?” 

“You  are  certainly  right,”  said  Mr.  Walling.  “You 
and  about  two  thousand  other  people  who  have  de¬ 
posits  here  cooperate  with  us  whether  you  know  it  or 
not.  The  bank,  you  see,  is  simply  the  agent  that  col¬ 
lects  the  money  so  that  we  who  want  to  borrow  know 
where  to  find  it.  You  who  wish  to  lend  small  amounts 
would  have  a  hard  time  finding  borrowers  without  the 
aid  of  the  bank.  You  see  the  bank  is  a  sort  of  finan¬ 
cial  middleman.” 

“You  seem  interested  in  such  things,”  continued 
Mr.  Walling.  I  am  going  over  to  the  board  of  trade 
now.  Do  you  care  to  go  ?” 

“I  should  like  to  go  with  you,”  answered  John.  “I 
have  been  there  before,  but  I  never  knew  what  it  all 
meant.” 

An  Organized  Market 

As  they  approached  the  board  of  trade  they  could 
hear  a  great  noise  of  voices.  They  entered  the  build- 
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ing  and  went  up  to  a  balcony  where  they  could  look 
down  on  the  large  room  below.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  was  a  circular  platform  two  or  three  feet  high 
and  about  as  large  as  a  circus  ring.  It  was  depressed 
in  the  center  into  a  sort  of  saucer  shape,  and  steps 
were  around  the  entire  outside.  Swarming  all  over 
this  “pit,” -as  Mr.  Walling  called  this  platform,  were 
more  than  a  hundred  men.  All  were  making  signs 
and  shouting  in  apparently  random  confusion. 

“Do  not  be  misled  by  the  noise/’  said  Mr.  Walling. 
“Every  man  in  there  knows  what  he  is  doing.  They 
are  buying  and  selling  wheat.  Reports  from  all  over 
the  world  about  conditions  that  would  make  wheat 
scarce  or  plentiful  come  in  here.  The  United  States 
Government  gathers  the  best  of  these  reports,  on  rain¬ 
fall,  insects  that  destroy  grain,  needs  in  Europe — 
everything.  If  the  reports  indicate  that  the  wheat 
crop  will  be  small  or  the  demands  very  large,  the 
buyers  like  myself  are  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price 
than  when  the  reports  show  a  ‘bumper  crop.’  The 
millers  are  among  the  largest  buyers,  and  the  ware¬ 
housemen  who  buy  from  the  farmers  are  among  the 
largest  sellers  at  this  pit.  You  can  see  how  much 
simpler  it  is  for  me  to  come  here  and  have  my  agent 
or  broker  buy  wheat  than  it  would  be  for  me  to  go  out 
to  the  hundreds  of  farms  from  which  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  wheat  to  supply  our  mill.  If  I  had  to  buy 
from  the  individual  farmers,  I  should  not  only  have 
trouble  in  reaching  each  one,  but  I  should  never  know 
what  price  to  offer.  I  should  never  be  sure  that  I 
could  not  get  the  grain  cheaper  by  going  to  the  next 
farm. 

“Also,  see  how  much  simpler  it  is  for  the  farmers 
and  warehousemen  to  have  a  central  market  to  which 
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all  the  big  buyers  come.  Without  central  markets  of 
this  sort,  they  might  have  to  depend  on  their  own 
efforts  to  find  the  best  buyers.  They  would  always  be 
in  doubt  concerning  what  their  grain  was  worth.  If 
I  should  offer  a  certain  price,  they  could  never  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  another  buyer  would  not  offer  a  better  one. 

“Here  in  these  central  organized  markets  all  of  us, 
buyers  and  sellers  alike,  can  form  an  opinion  from  the 
information  at  hand  concerning  the  total  amount  of 
grain  produced  and  the  need  which  the  consumers  of 
the  world  have  for  it.  In  our  bargaining  and  dicker¬ 
ing  here,  then,  a  price  is  determined  which  is  really 
based  on  the  demands  of  the  whole  world  and  on  the 
supply  of  the  whole  world.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
buy  or  sell  wheat  can  find  out  what  the  best-informed 
buyers  and  sellers  think  it  is  worth,  merely  by  referring 
to  the  prices  at  which  wheat  sells  here.  These  prices 
are  quoted  in  newspapers  and  are  sent  by  wire  all  over 
the  country.  As  a  result  the  ordinary  farmer  gets  the 
benefit  of  all  this  machinery  for  gathering  information 
and  can  tell  almost  as  well  what  his  wheat  is  worth 
as  these  brokers  or  agents  who  specialize  in  studying 
and  interpreting  this  information. 

“It  will  be  clear  to  you  that  this  result  could  never 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  a  great  many  people 
and  devices  in  addition  to  the  ones  you  see  here.  Re¬ 
ports  concerning  the  weather,  the  prospects  of  crops 
in  other  countries,  the  likelihood  of  peace  or  of  war, 
flow  in  by  mail,  telegraph,  and  telephone.  All  the 
people  connected  with  these  agencies  are  thus  co- 
operators  in  this  enterprise. 

“One  other  thing  also  is  very  important.  No  great 
activity  like  this  could  go  on  without  clearly  defined 
rules.  When  men  buy  No.  1  northern  wheat,  they 
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must  know  what  kind  of  wheat  that  means ;  they  must 
know  when  they  buy  what  obligations  for  payment 
they  are  assuming.  The  State  government  makes 
some  of  the  rules,  but  many  of  them  are  simply  com¬ 
mon  agreements  among  the  brokers.  In  all  matters 
the  rules  which  the  brokers  make  control  them  quite 
as  strongly  as  the  laws  of  the  State.” 

“Yes,”  said  John,  “I  think  I  see.  I  also  see  that  if 
the  farmers  in  Australia  raise  a  big  wheat  crop,  less 
American  wheat  will  be  needed  abroad.  That  means 
that  the  Snow  Flake  Mill  will  buy  it  cheaper,  and  my 
mother's  flour  will  cost  less.  Or  a  war  in  Europe 
will  make  flour  cost  more  because  if  they  are  fighting 
they  can  not  be  raising  wheat  or  other  food.  And 
that  means  that  even  these  people  in  Australia  and 
Europe  must  be  counted  among  the  cooperators  that 
produce  my  loaf  of  bread.  Yes,  and  farmers,  and 
elevator  men,  and  grain  brokers  must  all  be  counted 
in.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Mr.  Walling.  “It  takes  a 
great  many  people  to  turn  out  a  sack  of  Snow  Flake 
flour.  Our  milling  company  is  just  one  little  special¬ 
ist  in  a  great  big  cooperative  system.” 

From  Lessons  in  Community  and  National 
Life — U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Written  By  Leverett  S.  Lyon. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines  have  special 
pages  in  which  they  express  their  opinions  on  recent  events. 
Editorials  are  really  letters  to  the  readers  of  the  paper.  The 
purpose  of  the  editor  in  writing  an  editorial  is  to  get  people 
either  to  do  something  he  wants  them  to  do  or  to  refrain 
from  doing  something  in  which  he  does  not  believe.  Since 
editors  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate,  we  should  study 
these  editorials  carefully  before  we  accept  or  reject  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  the  author  has  reached. 

Read  the  following  editorial — ‘‘Easy  Come,  Easy  Go” — 
taken  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  December,  1921. 

The  mark  is  the  chief  German  money  unit,  as  the  dollar 
is  our  unit  of  value.  Before  the  World  War  (1914  to  1918) 
the  German  mark  was  worth  about  24  cents. 

Easy  Come,  Easy  Go 

“Recent  speculation  in  German  marks  affords  striking 
proof  of  our  national  readiness  to  put  our  money  on  a  long 
shot  without  any  very  careful  examination  of  the  chances 
of  winning.  Something  like  one  hundred  million  American 
dollars  are  vanishing  in  the  thin  air  of  the  German  currency 
balloon,  already  inflated  nearly  to  the  bursting  point.  Com¬ 
petent  authorities  have  estimated  that  twenty  billion  paper 
marks,  out  of  a  total  circulation  of  upwards  of  ninety  bil¬ 
lions,  are  in  the  hands  of  American  speculators ;  and  the 
amazing  fact  is  that  most  of  this  practically  worthless  paper 
was  bought  at  a  time  when  sound  bonds  secured  by  mort¬ 
gages  on  thriving  American  industries  could  be  bought  to 
yield  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  and  seasoned  stocks  of  the 
same  concerns  were  returning  nine  or  ten  per  cent  on  the 
investment.  A  visit  to  any  broker’s  office  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  access  to  the  fullest  statistical  data  bearing  upon 
the  soundness  of  these  home  securities,  though  they  would 
not  to  be  sure,  hold  out  hopes  of  the  nine  hundred  per  cent 
profits  that  were  so  glibly  predicted  by  the  dazzled  victims 
of  markomania. 

And  yet  the  reasoning  of  the  plungers  in  marks  was 
sound  enough.  Its  only  vice  was  that  it  was  based  on  false 
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premises.  Firm  believers  in  German  industry,  frugality  and 
recuperative  power,  these  speculators  visioned  the  economic 
come-back  of  the  German  people  and  endeavored  to  turn  it 
to  their  own  account  by  unprecedented  purchases  of  the 
national  paper  currency.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  con¬ 
fused  the  future  of  the  mark  with  the  future  of  Germany. 
For  a  year  or  two  they  ran  a  race  with  the  German  printing 
presses,  with  the  disastrous  results  that  have  lately  been 
witnessed.  In  effect  they  endeavored  to  corner  a  commodity 
that  could  be  produced  in  quantities  to  exceed  any  possible 
demand.  Germans,  in  the  meantime,  were  getting  rid  of 
marks  as  fast  as  they  knew  how,  putting  them  into  dollar 
exchange,  real  estate,  machinery,  motor  cars  and  what  not, 
well  aware  that  no  printing  press  can  devalorize  a  house 
and  lot  or  rob  machinery  of  its  productive  powers. 

There  are  still  incurable  optimists  who  have  the  credulity 
to  hope  and  half  expect  that  the  German  mark  will  come 
back  to  par  or  at  least  within  hailing  distance  of  it;  but  it 
is  to  be  doubted  if  they  have  realized  that  in  order  to  redeem 
ninety  billion  paper  marks  at  par  the  German  Government 
would  have  to  raise  the  tidy  sum  of  $21,438,000,000  in  hard 
cash. 

Repudiation  of  the  mark,  by  whatever  emollient  name 
the  adjusting  process  may  be  called,  is  bound  to  occur;  but 
Germans  will  at  least  have  the  consoling  thought  that  they 
have  nationally  profited  to  the  tune  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars  by  our  American  fondness  for  taking  chances.  This 
sum  is  just  about  the  amount  that  government  officials  used 
to  estimate  was  annually  lost  in  get-rich-quick  schemes ; 
but  it  may  prove  to  have  been  well  spent  if  it  results  in 
teaching  us  the  folly  of  sitting  in  games  of  chance  that  we 
do  not  understand.” 

What  was  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  this  editorial  ? 

In  judging  whether  the  author’s  conclusions  are  sound, 
we  should  call  to  mind  all  our  historical  information  on 
similar  situations.  The  history  of  our  own  country  offers 
at  least  two  illustrations  of  the  decrease  in  the  value  of 
paper  money  when  too  much  is  issued.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  the  colonies  issued  large  amounts  of  paper 
money  with  very  little  gold  or  silver  coin  to  redeem  it.  The 
people  doubted  whether  the  government  would  ever  redeem 
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these  paper  money  notes.  Consequently  their  value  de¬ 
creased  until  they  were  almost  worthless.  After  Hamilton 
persuaded  Congress  to  redeem  these  notes  in  gold  or  silver, 
rather  than  to  repudiate  them  (that  is  to  refuse  to  redeem 
them  in  coin),  their  value  steadily  increased. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  national  government  issued 
large  amounts  of  paper  money.  There  was  not  enough  gold 
and  silver  coin  for  the  government  to  redeem  all  of  these 
paper  notes  or  “greenbacks.”  Consequently  their  value  de¬ 
creased  until  a  paper  dollar  was  worth  at  one  time  only 
forty  cents  in  coin.  As  the  government  built  up  its  gold 
and  silver  reserve  in  the  treasury  the  value  of  the  “green¬ 
back”  steadily  rose  until  it  became  worth  100  cents  in  1879 
when  the  government  stood  ready  to  redeem  them  in  coin. 

The  German  marks  will  be  valueless  if  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  repudiates  them — that  is,  refuses  to  redeem  them 
in  coin.  Their  value  will  rise  if  the  number  of  paper  marks 
is  reduced  and  Germany  guarantees  their  payment 'in  coin. 


Judging  the  Editorial 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author’s  conclusion  “Repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  mark,  by  whatever  emollient  name  the  adjusting 
process  may  be  called,  is  bound  to  occur”?  Why? 

2.  Whether  you  agree  with  all  the  statements  of  the 
author  or  not,  of  what  value  has  the  study  of  this  editorial 
been  to  you? 

3.  Of  what  value  is  the  study  of  history  to  us  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  judging  the  statements  made  by  editors,  our  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  etc.? 

4.  Find  an  editorial  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
bring  it  to  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  class  to  read.  Do 
you  agree  with  the  editor  or  oppose  his  conclusions  in  this 
editorial  ? 
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THE  SHORT  STORY 
Note  to  the  Pupil 

There  are  several  kinds  of  writings,  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  today  being  the  “short  story/’ 

Let  us  see  what  practically  all  short  stories  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  There  are  five  essentials :  first,  characters ;  second, 
plot;  third,  setting;  fourth,  climax;  fifth,  singleness  of  im¬ 
pression.  By  characters  we  mean  the  persons  or  perhaps 
animals  in  the  story.  By  plot  we  mean  the  struggle,  or 
what  is  done  to  overcome  some  obstacle  or  obstacles.  By 
setting  we  mean  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  story.  By 
climax  we  mean  the  most  important  happening  or  what  “it 
all  leads  up  to.”  By  impression  we  mean  the  central  thought 
or  idea  that  is  left  with  us  by  the  story. 

Putting  it  another  way,  in  a  short  story  we  must  have 
someone  or  ones  (characters),  doing  something  against 
some  odds  (plot),  in  some  place  (setting),  at  some  time 
(setting),  with  some  definite  result  (climax),  the  whole 
story  to  leave  one  single  thought  with  the  reader  or  hearer 
« (impression). 

For  example,  take  the  story  of  the  Discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus.  Here  the  characters  are  Columbus,  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  Isabella,  and  the  sailors;  the  plot  is  the  account  of 
the  difficulties  in  getting  started  and  the  trials  of  the  voy¬ 
age  ;  the  setting  includes  the  places  of  the  story,  Spain,  the 
ocean,  and  SanSalvador,  and  the  time,  1492;  the  climax 
comes  with  the  sighting  of  land;  and  the  impression,  left, 
is  the  wonder  that  accompanies  the  doing  of  such  a  difficult 
task  in  the  face  of  such  extreme  hardships. 

In  the  following  story  which  is  a  different  type  and  very 
modem,  by  one  of  our  best  short  story  writers,  O.  Henry, 
you  will  find  all  of  the  things  above.  First  read  the  story 
to  enjoy  it  and  then  see  if  you  can  find  the  five  essentials 
of  a  good  short  story. 

TWO  THANKSGIVING  DAY  GENTLEMEN 

There  is  one  day  that  is  ours.  There  is  one  day 
when  all  we  Americans  who  are  not  self-made  go  back 
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to  the  old  home  to  eat  saleratus  biscuits  and  marvel 
how  much  nearer  to  the  porch  the  old  pump  looks  than 
it  used  to.  Bless  the  day.  President  Roosevelt  gives 
it  to  us.  We  hear  some  talk  of  the  Puritans,  but  don’t 
just  remember  who  they  were.  Bet  we  can  lick  ’em, 
anyhow,  if  they  try  to  land  again.  Plymouth  Rocks? 
Well,  that  sounds  more  familiar.  Lots  of  us  have  had 
to  come  down  to  hens  since  the  Turkey  Trust  got  its 
work  in.  But  somebody  in  Washington  is  leaking  out 
advance  information  to  ’em  about  these  Thanksgiving 
proclamations. 

The  big  city  east  of  the  cranberry  bogs  has  made 
Thanksgiving  Day  an  institution.  The  last  Thursday 
in  November  is  the  only  day  in  the  year  on  which  it 
recognizes  the  part  of  America  lying  across  the  fer¬ 
ries.  It  is  the  one  day  that  is  purely  American.  Yes, 
a  day  of  celebration,  exclusively  American. 

And  now  for  the  story  which  is  to  prove  to  you  that 
we  have  traditions  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  that  are 
becoming  older  at  a  much  rapider  rate  than  those  of 
England  are — thanks  to  our  git-up  and  enterprise. 

Stuffy  Pete  took  his  seat  on  the  third  bench  to  the 
right  as  you  enter  Union  Square  from  the  east,  at  the 
walk  opposite  the  fountain.  Every  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  nine  years  he  had  taken  his  seat  there  promptly 
at  1  o’clock.  For  every  time  he  had  done  so,  things 
had  happened  to  him — Charles  Dickensy  things  that 
swelled  his  waistcoat  above  his  heart,  and  equally  on 
the  other  side. 

But  today  Stuffy  Pete’s  appearance  at  the  annual 
trysting  place  seemed  to  have  been  rather  the  result 
of  habit  than  of  the  yearly  hunger  which,  as  the  philan¬ 
thropists  seem  to  think,  afflicts  the  poor  at  such  ex¬ 
tended  intervals. 
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Certainly  Pete  was  not  hungry.  He  had  just  come 
from  a  feast  that  had  left  him  of  his  powers  barely 
those  of  respiration  and  locomotion.  His  eyes  wrere 
like  two  pale  gooseberries  firmly  imbedded  in  a  swollen 
and  gravy-smeared  mask  of  putty.  His  breath  came 
in  short  wheezes;  a  senatorial  roll  of  adipose  tissue 
denied  a  fashionable  set  to  his  upturned  coat  collar. 
Buttons  that  had  been  sewed  upon  his  clothes  by  kind 
Salvation  fingers  a  week  before  flew  like  popcorn, 
strewing  the  earth  around  him.  Ragged  he  was,  with 
a  split  shirt  front  open  to  the  wishbone;  but  the  No¬ 
vember  breeze,  carrying  fine  snowflakes,  brought  him 
only  a  grateful  coolness.'  For  Stuffy  Pete  was  over¬ 
charged  with  the  caloric  produced  by  a  superbountiful 
dinner,  beginning  with  oysters  and  ending  with  plum 
pudding,  and  including  (it  seemed  to  him)  all  the  roast 
turkey  and  baked  potatoes  and  chicken  salad  and 
squash  pie  and  ice  cream  in  the  world  with  after- 
dinner  contempt. 

The  meal  had  been  an  unexpected  one.  He  was 
passing  a  red  brick  mansion  near  the  beginning  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  in  which  lived  two  old  ladies  of  ancient 
family  and  a  reverence  for  traditions.  They  even 
denied  the  existence  of  New  York,  and  believed  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  declared  solely  for  W ashing  - 
ton  Square.  One  of  their  traditional  habits  was  to 
station  a  servant  at  the  postern  gate  with  orders  to 
admit  the  first  wayfarer  that  came  along  after  the 
hour  of  noon  had  struck,  and  banquet  him  to  a  finish. 
Stuffy  Pete  happened  to  pass  by  on  his  way  to  the 
park,  and  the  seneschals  gathered  him  in  and  upheld 
the  custom  of  the  castle. 

After  Stuffy  Pete  had  gazed  straight  before  him 
for  ten  minutes,  he  was  conscious  of  a  desire  for  a 
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more  varied  field  of  vision.  With  a  tremendous  effort 
he  moved  his  head  slowly  to  the  left.  And  then  his 
eyes  bulged  out  fearfully,  and  his  breath  ceased,  and 
the  rough-shod  ends  of  his  short  legs  wriggled  and 
rustled  on  the  gravel. 

For  the  Old  Gentleman  was  coming  across  Fourth 
Avenue  toward  his  bench. 

Every  Thanksgiving  Day  for  nine  years  the  Old 
Gentleman  had  come  there  and  found  Stuffy  Pete  on 
his  bench.  That  was  a  thing  that  the  Old  Gentleman 
was  trying  to  make  a  tradition  of.  Every  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  for  nine  years  he  had  found  Stuffy  there, 
and  had  led  him  to  a  restaurant  and  watched  him  eat 
a  big  dinner.  They  do  those  things  in  England  un- 
conciously.  But  this  is  a  young  country,  and  nine 
years  is  not  so  bad.  The  Old  Gentleman  was  a  staunch 
American  patriot)  and  considered  himself  a  pioneer 
in  American  tradition.  In  order  to  become  pictur¬ 
esque  we  must  keep  on  doing  one  thing  for  a  long 
time  without  ever  letting  it  get  away  from  us.  Some¬ 
thing  like  collecting  the  weekly  dimes  in  industrial 
insurance.  Or  cleaning  the  streets. 

The  Old  Gentleman  moved,  straight  and  stately, 
toward  the  Institution  that  he  was  rearing.  Truly, 
the  annual  feeding  of  Stuffy  Pete  was  nothing  na¬ 
tional  in  its  character;  such  as  the  Magna  Charta  or 
jam  for  breakfast  was  in  England.  But  it  was  a  step. 
It  was  almost  feudal.  It  showed,  at  least,  that  a  Cus¬ 
tom  was  not  impossible  to  New  Y — ahem ! — America. 

The  Old  Gentleman  was  thin  and  tall  and  sixty. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  black,  and  wore  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kind  'of  glasses  that  won't  stay  on  your  nose. 
His  hair  was  whiter  and  thinner  than  it  had  been  last 
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year,  and  he  seemed  to  make  more  use  of  his  big, 
knobby  cane  with  the  crooked  handle. 

As  his  established  benefactor  came  up,  Stuffy 
wheezed  and  shuddered  like  some  women’s  over-fat 
pug  when  a  street  dog  bristles  up  at  him.  He  would 
have  flown,  but  all  the  skill  of  Santos-Dumont  could 
not  have  separated  him  from  his  bench.  Well  had  the 
myrmidons  of  the  two  old  ladies  done  their  work. 

“Good  morning,”  said  the  Old  Gentleman.  “I  am 
glad  to  perceive  that  the  vicissitudes  of  another  year 
have  spared  you  to  move  in  health  about  the  beautiful 
world.  For  that  blessing  alone  this  day  of  thanks¬ 
giving  is  well  proclaimed  to  each  of  us.  If  you  will 
come  with  me,  my  man,  I  will  provide  you  with  a 
dinner  that  should  make  your  physical  being  accord 
with  the  mental.” 

That  is  what  the  Old  Gentleman  said  every  time. 
Every  Thanksgiving  Day  lor  nine  years.  The  words 
themselves  almost  formed  an  Institution.  Nothing 
could  be  compared  with  them  except  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Always  before  they  had  been  music 
in  Stuffy’s  ears.  But  now  he  looked  up  at  the  Old 
Gentleman’s  face  with  tearful  agony  in  his  own.  The 
fine  snow  almost  sizzled  when  it  fell  upon  his  per¬ 
spiring  brow.  But  the  Old  Gentleman  shivered  a  little 
and  turned  his  back  to  the  wind. 

Stuffy  had  always  wondered  why  the  Old  Gentle¬ 
man  spoke  his  speech  rather  sadly.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  was  because  he  was  wishing  every  time  that  he 
had  a  son  to  succeed  him.  A  son  who  would  come 
there  after  he  was  gone — a  son  who  would  stand 
proud  and  strong  before  some  subsequent  Stuffy,  and 
say:  “In  memory  of  my  father.”  Then  it  would  be 
an  Institution. 
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But  the  Old  Gentleman  had  no  relatives.  He  lived 
in  rented  rooms  in  one  of  the  decayed  old  family 
brownstone  mansions  in  one  of  the  quiet  streets  east 
of  the  park.  In  the  winter  he  raised  fuchsias  in  a 
little  conservatory  the  size  of  a  steamer  trunk.  In  the 
spring  he  walked  in  the  Easter  parade.  In  the  summer 
he  lived  at  a  farmhouse  in  the  New  Jersey  hills,  and 
sat  in  a  wicker  armchair,  speaking  of  a  butterfly,  the 
ornithoptera  amphrisius ,  that  he  hoped  to  find  some 
day.  In  the  autumn  he  fed  Stuffy  a  dinner.  These 
were  the  Old  Gentleman’s  occupations. 

Stuffy  Pete  looked  up  at  him  for  a  half  minute, 
stewing  and  helpless  in  his  own  self-pity.  The  Old 
Gentleman’s  eyes  were  bright  with  the  giving-plea¬ 
sure.  His  face  was  getting  more  lined  each  year,  but 
his  little  black  necktie  was  in  as  jaunty  a  bow  as  ever, 
and  his  linen  was  beautiful  and  white,  and  his  gray 
mustache  was  curled  carefully  at  the  ends.  And  then 
Stuffy  made  a  noise  that  sounded  like  peas  bubbling 
in  a  pot.  Speech  was  intended ;  and  as  the  Old  Gentle¬ 
man  had  heard  the  sounds  nine  times  before,  he 
rightly  constructed  them  into  Stuffy’s  old  formula  of 
acceptance. 

“Thankee,  sir.  I’ll  go  with  ye,  and  much  obliged. 
I’m  very  hungry,  sir.” 

The  coma  of  repletion  had  not  prevented  from  en¬ 
tering  Stuffy’s  mind  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  an  Institution.  His  Thanksgiving  appetite  was 
not  his  own;  it  belonged  by  all  the  sacred  rights  of  es¬ 
tablished  custom,  if  not  by  the  actual  Statute  of  Limita¬ 
tions,  to  this  kind  old  gentleman  who  had  preempted 
it.  True,  America  is  free;  but  in  order  to  establish 
tradition  some  one  must  be  a  repetend — a  repeating 
decimal.  The  heroes  are  not  all  heroes  of  steel  and 
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gold.  See  one  here  that  wielded  only  weapons  of  iron, 
badly  silvered,  and  tin. 

The  Old  Gentleman  led  his  annual  protege  south¬ 
ward  to  the  restaurant,  and  to  the  table  where  the 
feast  had  always  occurred.  They  were  recognized. 

“Here  comes  de  old  guy,”  said  the  waiter,  “dat 
blows  dat  same  bum  to  a  meal  every  Thanksgiving.” 

The  Old  Gentleman  sat  across  the  table  glowing 
like  a  smoked  pearl  at  his  corner-stone  of  future  an¬ 
cient  Tradition.  The  waiters  heaped  the  table  with 
holiday  food — and  Stuffy,  with  a  sigh  that  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  hunger’s  expression,  raised  knife  and  fork 
and  carved  for  himself  a  crown  of  imperishable  bay. 

No  more  valiant  hero  ever  fought  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  an  enemy.  Turkey,  chops,  soups,  vege¬ 
tables,  pies,  disappeared  before  him  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  served.  Gorged  nearly  to  the  uttermost  when 
he  entered  the  restaurant,  the  smell  of  food  had  almost 
caused  him  to  lose  his  honor  as  a  gentleman,  bene- 
ficient  happiness  on  the  Old  Gentleman’s  face — a  hap¬ 
pier  look  than  even  the  fuchsias  and  the  ornithoptera 
amphrisus  had  ever  brought  to  it  and  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  see  it  wane. 

In  an  hour  Stuffy  leaned  back  with  a  battle  won. 
“Thankee  kindly,  sir,”  he  puffed  like  a  leaky  steam 
pipe;  “thankee  kindly,  for  a  hearty  meal.” 

Then  he  arose  heavily  with  glazed  eyes  and  started 
toward  the  kitchen.  A  waiter  turned  him  about  like 
a  top,  and  pointed  him  toward  the  door.  The  Old 
Gentleman  carefully  counted  out  $1.30  in  silver 
change,  leaving  three  nickels  for  the  waiter. 
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They  parted  as  they  did  each  year  at  the  door,  the 
Old  Gentleman  going  south,  Stuffy  north. 

Around  the  first  corner  Stuffy  turned,  and  stood  for 
one  minute.  Then  he  seemed  to  puff  out  his  rags  as 
an  owl  puffs  out  his  feathers,  and  fell  to  the  sidewalk 
like  a  sunstricken  horse. 

When  the  ambulance  came  the  young  surgeon  and 
the  driver  cursed  softly  at  his  weight.  There  was  no 
smell  of  whiskey  to  justify  a  transfer  to  the  patrol 
wagon,  so  Stuffy  and  his  two  dinners  went  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  There  they  stretched  him  on  a  bed  and  began 
to  test  him  for  strange  diseases,  with  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  a  chance  at  some  problem  with  the  bare  steel. 

And  Lo !  an  hour  later  another  ambulance  brought 
the  Old  Gentleman.  And  they  laid  him  on  another 
bed  and  spoke  of  appendicitis,  for  he  looked  good  for 
the  bill. 

But  pretty  soon  one  of  the  young  doctors  met  one 
of  the  young  nurses  whose  eyes  he  liked,  and  stopped 
to  chat  with  her  about  the  cases. 

“That  nice  old  gentleman  over  there,  now,”  he  said, 
“you  wouldn't  think  that  was  a  case  of  almost  starva¬ 
tion.  Proud  old  family,  I  guess.  He  told  me  he  hadn't 
eaten  a  thing  for  three  days.” 

From  “The  Trimmed  Lamp.” — By  O.  Henry. 

Courtesy  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

Copyright  1907. 

Questions  to  be  Answered  at  Close  of  Story 

1.  Suspense  is  well  illustrated  here.  How? 

2.  Where  did  you  first  discover  how  the  story  was  going 
to  end? 
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3.  When  a  thing  is  truly  humorous  it  makes  us  sad  as 
well  as  gay  and  happy.  How  is  this  story  both  funny 
and  sad? 

4.  Describe  Stuffy  Pete  as  you  see  him.  Describe  the 
Old  Gentleman. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  “kind  Salvation  fingers”? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  setting  up,  or  establishing  an  in¬ 
stitution  ? 

7.  First  see  if  you  can  figure  out  the  meanings  of  the 
words  that  are  not  familiar  to  you  and  then  look  them 
up  in  your  dictionary  to  make  sure  of  them,  for  you 
may  miss  some  of  the  jokes  if  you  do  not.  Jot  down 
five  clever  or  fun  making  expressions,  that  appealed 
to  you  most. 


ANECDOTE 
A  Centipede  Pig 

A  butcher  tells  of  a  young  woman  who  came  into 
his  shop  the  other  day  and  addressed  him  thus : 

“I  bought  three  or  four  hams  here  a  month  or  so 
ago  and  they  were  fine.  Have  you  any  more  of  them  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  the  butcher.  “There  are  ten  of 
those  hams  hanging  up  there  now.” 

“Well,”  continued  the  young  woman,  “if  you're 
sure  they’re  off  the  same  pig,  I’ll  take  three  of  them.” 
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A  CRITICAL  SITUATION 

What  is  a  “critical  situation” ?  Were  you  ever  in  one? 
After  reading  the  story  which  follows,  you  will  agree  that 
the  man  in  this  narrative  was  in  a  very  critical  situation. 

Mark  Twain,  who  wrote  this  clever  story  and  whose  real 
name  was  Samuel  Clemens,  was  one  of  the  leading  American 
writers  of  humorous  stories.  This  story  is  published  with 
the  express  permission  and  consent  of  the  Clemens  Estate, 
the  Mark  Twain  Company,  and  Harpers  &  Brothers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  reserve  all  of  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

As  Harris  and  I  sat,  one  morning,  at  one  of  the 
small  round  tables  of  the  great  Hotel  Schweitzerhof 
in  Lucerne,  watching  the  crowd  of  people,  coming, 
going,  or  breakfasting,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  guess  where  such  and  such  a  party  came  from, 
I  said: 

“There  is  an  American  party.” 

“Yes — but  name  the  State.” 

I  named  one  State,  he  named  another.  We  agreed 
upon  one  thing,  however — that  the  young  girl  with 
the  party  was  very  beautiful  and  very  tastefully 
dressed.  But  we  disagreed  as  to  her  age.  I  said  she 
was  eighteen,  Harris  said  she  was  twenty.  The  dis¬ 
pute  between  us  waxed  warm,  and  I  finally  said,  with 
a  pretense  of  being  in  earnest — 

“Well,  there  is  one  way  to  settle  the  matter — I  will 
go  and  ask  her.” 

Harris  said,  sarcastically,  “Certainly,  that  is  the 
thing  to  do.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  use  the  common 
formula  over  here:  go^nd  say,  Tm  an  American !’ 
Of  course,  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

Then  he  hinted  that  perhaps  there  was  no  great 
danger  of  my  venturing  to  speak  to  her. 
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I  said,  “I  was  only  talking — I  didn’t  intend  to  ap¬ 
proach  her,  but  I  see  that  you  do  not  know  what  an 
intrepid  person  I  am.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  woman 
that  walks.  I  will  go  and  speak  to  this  young  girl.” 

The  thing  I  had  in  mind  was  not  difficult.  I  meant 
to  address  her  in  the  most  respectful  way  and  ask  her 
to  pardon  me  if  her  strong  resemblance  to  a  former 
acquaintance  of  mine  was  deceiving  me;  and  when 
she  should  reply  that  the  name  I  mentioned  was  not 
the  name  she  bore,  I  meant  to  beg  pardon  again,  most 
respectfully,  and  retire.  There  would  be  no  harm 
done.  I  walked  to  her  table,  bowed  to  the  gentleman, 
then  turned  to  her,  and  was  about  to  begin  my  little 
speech  when  she  exclaimed: 

“I  knew  I  wasn’t  mistaken — I  told  John  it  was  you ! 
John  said  it  probably  wasn’t,  but  I  knew  I  was  right. 
I  said  you  would  recognize  me  presently  and  come 
over ;  and  I’m  glad  you  did,  for  I  shouldn’t  have  felt 
much  flattered  if  you  had  gone  out  of  this  room  with¬ 
out  recognizing  me.  Sit  down,  sit  down — how  odd  it 
is — you  are  the  last  person  I  was  ever  expecting  to 
see  again.” 

This  was  a  stupefying  surprise.  It  took  my  wits 
clear  away,  for  an  instant.  However,  we  shook  hands 
cordially  all  around,  and  sat  down.  But  truly  this 
was  the  tightest  place  I  ever  was  in.  I  seemed  to 
vaguely  remember  the  girl’s  face,  now,  but  I  had  no 
idea  where  I  had  seen  it  before,  or  what  name  belonged 
with  it.  I  immediately  tried  to  get  up  a  diversion 
about  Swiss  scenery,  to  keep  her  from  launching  into 
topics  that  might  betray  that  I  did  not  know  her ;  but 
it  was  of  no  use ;  she  went  right  along  upon  matters 
which  interested  her  more: 

“O  dear!  what  a  night  that  was,  when  the  sea 
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washed  the  forward  boats  away — do  you  remember 
it?” 

“Oh !  don’t  I !”  said  I — but  I  didn’t.  I  wished  the 
sea  had  washed  the  rudder  and  the  smoke-stack  and 
the  captain  away — then  I  could  have  located  this 
questioner. 

“And  don’t  you  remember  how  frightened  poor 
Mary  was,  and  how  she  cried?” 

“Indeed  I  do !”  said  I.  “Dear  me,  how  it  all  comes 
back!” 

I  fervently  wished  it  would  come  back — but  my 
memory  was  a  blank.  The  wise  way  would  have  been 
to  frankly  own  up;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
do  that,  after  the  young  girl  had  praised  me  so  for 
recognizing  her ;  so  I  went  on,  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  mire,  hoping  for  a  chance  clue  but  never  getting 
one.  The  unrecognizable  continued,  with  vivacity: 

“Do  you  know,  George  married  Mary  after  all?” 

“Why,  no!  Did  he?” 

“Indeed  he  did.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  she 
was  half  as  much  to  blame  as  her  father  was,  and  I 
thought  he  was  right.  Didn’t  you?” 

“Of  course  he  was.  It  was  a  perfectly  plain  case. 
I  always  said  so.” 

“Why,  no  you  didn’t — at  least  that  summer.” 

“Oh!  no,  not  that  summer.  No,  you  are  perfectly 
right  about  that.  It  was  the  following  winter  that 
I  said  it.” 

“Well,  as  it  turned  out,  Mary  was  not  in  the  least 
to  blame — it  was  all  her  father’s  fault — at  least  his 
and  old  Darley’s.” 
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It  was  necessary  to  say  something — so  I  said: 

"I  always  regarded  Darley  as  a  troublesome  old 
thing.” 

"So  he  was ;  but  then  they  always  had  a  great  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  although  he  had  so  many  eccentricities. 
You  remember  that  when  the  weather  was  the  least 
cold  he  would  try  to  come  into  the  house.” 

I  was  rather  afraid  to  proceed.  Evidently  Darley 
was  not  a  man — he  must  be  some  other  kind  of  animal 
— possibly  a  dog,  maybe  an  elephant.  However,  tails 
are  common  to  all  animals,  so  I  ventured  to  say : 

"And  what  a  tail  he  had!” 

"One!  He  had  a  thousand!” 

This  was  bewildering.  I  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  say,  so  I  only  said: 

"Yes,  he  was  pretty  well  fixed  in  the  matter  of 
tails.” 

"For  a  negro,  and  a  crazy  one  at  that,  I  should  say 
he  was,”  said  she. 

It  was  getting  pretty  sultry  for  me.  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  "Is  it  possible  she  is  going  to  stop  there,  and  wait 
for  me  to  speak?  If  she  does,  the  conversation  is 
blocked.  A  negro  with  a  thousand  tails  is  a  topic 
which  a  person  cannot  talk  upon  fluently  and  instruc¬ 
tively  without  more  or  less  preparation.  As  to  div¬ 
ing  rashly  into  such  a  vast  subject — ” 

But  here,  to  my  gratitude,  she  interrupted  my 
thought  by  saying: 

"Yes,  when  it  came  to  tales  of  his  crazy  woes,  there 
was  simply  no  end  to  them  if  anybody  would  listen. 
His  own  quarters  were  comfortable  enough,  but  when 
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the  weather  was  cold,  the  family  was  sure  to  have 
his  company — nothing  could  keep  him  out  of  the 
house.  But  they  always  bore  it  kindly  because  he  had 
saved  Tom’s  life  years  before.  You  remember  Tom  ?” 

“Oh!  perfectly.  Fine  fellow  he  was,  too.” 

“Yes,  he  was.  And  what  a  pretty  little  thing  his 
child  was?” 

“You  mav  well  say  that.  I  never  saw  a  prettier 
child.” 

“I  used  to  delight  to  pet  it  and  dandle  it  and  play 
with  it.” 

“So  did  I.” 

“You  named  it.  What  was  that  name?  I  can’t  call 
it  to  mind.” 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  ice  was  getting  pretty 
thin  here.  I  would  have  given  something  to  know 
what  the  child’s  sex  was.  However,  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  think  of  a  name  that  would  fit  either  sex — so 
I  brought  it  out : 

“I  named  it  Frances.” 

“For  a  relative,  I  suppose  ?  But  you  named  the  one 
that  died,  too — the  one  that  I  never  saw.  What  did 
you  call  that  one?” 

I  was  out  of  neutral  names,  but  as  the  child  was 
dead  and  she  had  never  seen  it,  I  thought  I  might 
risk  a  name  for  it  and  trust  to  luck ;  therefore  I  said : 

“I  called  that  one  Thomas  Henry.” 

She  said,  musingly: 

“That  is  very  singular — very  singular.” 

I  sat  still  and  let  the  cold  sweat  run  down.  I  was 
in  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  believed  I  could  worry 
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through  if  she  wouldn’t  ask  me  to  name  any  more 
children.  I  wondered  where  the  lightning  was  going 
to  strike  next.  She  was  still  ruminating  over  that 
last  child’s  title,  but  presently  she  said : 

“I  have  always  been  sorry  you  were  away  at  the 
time — I  would  have  had  you  name  my  child.” 

“Your  child!  Are  you  married?” 

“I  have  been  married  thirteen  years.” 

“Christened,  you  mean?” 

“No,  married.  The  youth  by  your  side  is  my  son.” 

“It  seems  incredible — even  impossible.  I  do  not 
mean,  any  harm  by  it,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me 
if  you  are  over  eighteen? — that  is  to  say,  will  you 
tell  me  how  old  you  are?” 

“I  was  just  nineteen  the  day  of  the  storm  we  were 
talking  about.  That  was  my  birthday.” 

That  did  not  help  matters  much,  as  I  did  not  know 
the  date  of  the  storm.  I  tried  to  think  of  some  non¬ 
committal  thing  to  say,  to  keep  up  my  end  of  the  talk 
and  render  my  poverty  in  the  matter  of  reminiscences 
as  little  noticeable  as  possible,  but  I  seemed  to  be  about 
out  of  non-committal  things.  I  was  about  to  say,  “You 
haven’t  changed  a  bit  since  then” — but  that  was  risky. 
I  thought  of  saying,  ‘You  have  improved  ever  so  much 
since  then’ — but  that  would  not  answer,  of  course. 
I  was  about  to  try  a  shy  at  the  weather,  for  a  saving 
change,  when  the  girl  slipped  in  ahead  of  me  and  said : 

“How  I  have  enjoyed  this  talk  over  those  happy 
old  times — haven’t  you  ?” 

“I  never  have  spent  such  a  half  hour  in  all  my  life 
before !”  said  I,  with  emotion ;  and  I  could  have  added, 
with  a  near  approach  to  truth,  “and  I  would  rather 
be  scalped  than  spend  another  one  like  it.”  I  was 
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grateful  to  be  through  with  the  ordeal,  and  was  about 
to  make  my  good-byes  and  get  out,  when  the  girl  said : 

“But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  ever  so  puzzling  to 
me.” 

“Why,  what  is  that?” 

“That  dead  child’s  name.  What  did  you  say  it 
was  ?” 

Here  was  another  balmy  place  to  be  in :  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  child’s  name;  I  hadn’t  imagined  it  would 
be  needed  again.  However,  I  had  to  pretend  to  know, 
anyway,  so  I  said: 

“Joseph  William.” 

The  youth  at  my  side  corrected  me  and  said: 

“No — Thomas  Henry.” 

I  thanked  him — in  words — and  said,  with  trepida¬ 
tion: 

“Oh!  yes — I  was  thinking  of  another  child  that  I 
named — I  have  named  a  great  many,  and  I  got  them 
confused — this  one  was  named  Henry  Thompson — ” 

“Thomas  Henry,”  calmly  interposed  the  boy. 

I  thanked  him  again — strictly  in  words — and  stam¬ 
mered  out: 

“Thomas  Henry — yes,  Thomas  Henry  was  the  poor 
child’s  name.  I  named  him  for  Thomas-er-Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  great  author,  you  know — and  Henry-er- 
er-Henry  the  Eighth.  The  parents  were  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  have  a  child  named  Thomas  Henry.” 

“That  makes  it  more  singular  than  ever,”  mur¬ 
mured  my  beautiful  friend. 

“Does  it?  Why?” 

“Because  when  the  parents  speak  of  that  child  now, 
they  always  call  it  Susan  Amelia.” 
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That  spiked  my  gun.  I  could  not  say  anything.  I 
was  entirely  out  of  verbal  obliquities;  to  go  further 
would  be  to  lie,  and  that  I  would  not  do;  so  I  simply 
sat  still  and  suffered — sat  mutely  and  resignedly  there, 
and  sizzled — for  I  was  being  slowly  fried  to  death  in 
my  own  blushes.  Presently  the  enemy  laughed  a 
happy  laugh  and  said : 

“I  have  enjoyed  this  talk  over  old  times,  but  you 
have  not.  I  saw  very  soon  that  you  were  only  pretend¬ 
ing  to  know  me,  and  so  as  I  had  wasted  a  compliment 
on  you  in  the  beginning,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  pun¬ 
ish  you.  And  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well.  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  you  knew  George  and  Tom  and  Darley, 
for  I  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  sure  that  you  had ;  and  I  was  glad  to  learn 
the  names  of  those  imaginary  children,  too.  One  can 
get  quite  a  fund  of  information  out  of  you  if  one  goes 
at  it  cleverly.  Mary  and  the  storm,  and  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  forward  boats,  were  facts — all  the  rest 
was  fiction.  Mary  was  my  sister ;  her  full  name  was 
Mary — .  Now  do  you  remember  me?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “I  do  remember  you  now;  and  you 
are  as  hard-hearted  as  you  were  thirteen  years  ago 
in  that  ship,  else  you  wouldn’t  have  punished  me  so. 
You  haven’t  changed  your  nature  nor  your  person, 
in  any  way  at  all;  you  look  just  as  young  as  you  did 
then,  you  are  just  as  beautiful  as  you  were  then,  and 
you  have  transmitted  a  deal  of  your  comeliness  to  this 
fine  boy.  There — if  that  speech  moves  you  any,  let’s 
fly  the  flag  of  truce,  with  the  understanding  that  I  am 
conquered  and  confess  it.” 

All  of  which  was  agreed  to  and  accomplished  on 
the  spot. 


— Mark  Twain. 
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THE  USE  OF  REFERENCES 

\  ou  have  had  some  experience,  through  the  exer¬ 
cises  found  on  pages  107  and  154  in  the  use  of  the  ency¬ 
clopedic  articles,  unabridged  dictionaries,  almanacs, 
and  year  books,  each  time  having  been  aided  some¬ 
what  by  suggestions  as  to  where  to  find  the  material. 
With  this  training  you  should  now  be  ready  to  de¬ 
termine  for  yourselves  rather  well  where  you  will  be 
most  likely  to  locate  information.  The  following 
questions  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  test  your 
ability  in  making  correct  decisions  in  this  regard. 

1.  What  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world?  In 

the  United  States? 

2.  What  are  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 

World? 

What  are  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Middle 
Ages? 

3.  What  made  Elias  Howe  famous? 

4.  Where  is  the  Roosevelt  Dam?  Why  is  it  im¬ 

portant  ? 

3.  Where  is  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar?  How  large 
is  it? 

6.  Who  was  Mozart?  What  was  his  nationality? 

7.  What  well  known  article  of  good  comes  from 

the  Cassava  plant? 

8.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  or  knighthood,  what 

were  the  three  stages  in  the  training  of  a 
knight  ? 

9.  What  state  owned  the  most  automobiles  in 

1920? 

10.  When  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte  live  and  for 
what  country  did  he  fight? 
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A  DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG 

Read  this  selection  through  once,  trying  to  remember 
as  much  of  the  story  as  possible.  Then  close  your  book 
and  write  the  story  from  memory.  Include  every  incident 
of  the  story  that  you  can  remember.  As  soon  as  you  have 
handed  your  reproduction  to  the  teacher,  open  the  book  to 
the  list  of  questions  at  the  end  of  the  story  and  write  out 
the  answers  to  those  questions.  Hand  in  these  answers 
to  the  teacher  for  correction. 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my 
friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to 
me,  for  the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat 
raw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just 
as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This  period  is  not 
obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations,  where  he 
designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang, 
literally  the  Cook’s  holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on 
to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling 
(which  I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother)  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  manner  following.  The  swine-herd, 
Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning, 
as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left 
his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a  great 
lubberly  boy,  who  being  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as 
younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks 
escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which  kindling  quickly, 
spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of  their  poor 
mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with 
the  cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian  make-shift  of  a 
building,  you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more 
importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less 
than  nine  in  number,  perished.  China  pigs  have  been 
esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East  from  the  remotest 
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periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  utmost  con¬ 
sternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could  easily 
build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the  labor 
of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the 
pigs.  While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to 
his  father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smoking- 
remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odour 
assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had 
before  experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from? — 
not  from  the  burnt  cottage — he  had  smelt  that  smell 
before — indeed  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident 
of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  through  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  this  unlucky  young  fire-brand.  Much  less 
did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or 
flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same  time 
overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think. 
He  next  stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were 
any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to 
cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his 
mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin  had 
come  away  with  his  fingers  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  (in  the  world’s  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no 
man  had  known  it)  he  tasted — crackling!  Again  he 
felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so 
much  now,  still  he  licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of 
habit.  The  truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  under¬ 
standing,  that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig 
that  tasted  so  delicious ;  and  surrendering  himself  up 
to  the  newborn  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole 
handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next  it, 
and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly 
fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  raf¬ 
ters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and  finding  how 
affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young 
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rogue's  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hailstones,  which  Bo-bo 
heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The 
tickling  pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower 
regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  incon¬ 
veniences  he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His 
father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from 
his  pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when, 
becoming  a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situation,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

“You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  de¬ 
vouring?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me 
down  three  houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be 
hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be  eating  fire  and  I  know 
not  what — What  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?" 

“O,  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste  how 
nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed 
his  son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should 
beget  a  son  that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened 
since  morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly 
rending  it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main 
force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out  “Eat, 
eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste — O  Lord," — 
with  such-like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming  all 
the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the 
abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not 
put  his  son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster, 
when  the  crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had 
done  his  son's,  and  applying  the  same  remedy  to  them, 
he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor,  which  make 
what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretense,  proved  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  ( for  the 
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manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious)  both  father  and 
son  fairly  sat  down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  off  till 
they  had  despatched  ail  that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret 
escape,  for  the  neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned 
them  for  a  couple  of  abominable  wretches,  who  could 
think  of  improving  upon  the  good  meat  which  God 
had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got 
about.  It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti’s  cottage  was  burnt 
down  now  more  frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but 
fires  from  this  time  forward.  Some  would  break  out 
in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night-time.  As  often  as 
the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to 
be  in  a  blaze ;  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son,  seemed  to 
grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At  length 
they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered, 
and  father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at 
Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence 
was  given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court 
and  verdict  about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which 
the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into  the 
box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it,  and  burn¬ 
ing  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done 
before  them,  and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them 
the  same  remedy,  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and 
the  clearest  charge  which  the  judge  had  ever  given, — 
to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  stran¬ 
gers,  reporters,  and  all  present — without  leaving  the 
box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  whatever,  they 
brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict  of  Not  Guilty . 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the 
manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision;  and  when  the  court 
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was  dismissed,  went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs 
that  could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days 
his  lordship's  town  house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire. 
The  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  fires  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew 
enormously  dear  all  over  the  district.  The  insurance 
offices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter 
and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the 
very  science  of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be 
lost  to  the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  houses 
continued,  till  in  process  of  time,  says  my  manuscript, 
a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke,  who  made  a  discovery, 
that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other  animal, 
might  be  cooked  (burnt,  as  they  called  it)  without  the 
necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress  it. 
Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roast¬ 
ing  by  the  string,  or  spit,  came  in  a  century  or  two 
later,  I  forgot  in  whose  dynasty.  By  such  slow  de 
grees,  concludes  the  manuscript,  do  the  most  useful, 
and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts,  make  their  way 
among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account 
above  given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a  worthy  pre¬ 
text  for  so  dangerous  an  experiment  as  setting 
houses  on  fire  (especially  in  these  days)  could  be 
assigned  in  favor  of  any  culinary  object,  that  pretext 
and  excuse  might  be  found  in  ROAST  PIG. 

From  Lamb’s  “Essays  on  Elia.” 


Questions  on  the  Story 

These  questions  are  to  be  answered  after  you  have 
written  your  reproduction  of  the  story.  Number  your 
answers  to  correspond  to  the  questions. 
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1.  How  did  men  first  eat  their  meat? 

2.  How  did  Ho-ti’s  house  get  on  fire? 

3.  What  was  considered  a  greater  loss  than  the  house? 

4.  How  did  Bo-bo  happen  to  find  out  that  the  roast  pig 
was  good  to  eat? 

5.  What  did  Ho-ti  do  when  he  returned  and  found  his 
house  burned? 

6.  What  caused  Ho-ti  to  eat  the  roast  pig? 

7.  How  did  the  people  find  out  what  Ho-ti  and  his  son 
were  doing  when  their  houses  were  constantly  burning 
down? 

8.  Why  did  the  jury  return  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty? 

9.  What  did  the  judge  do  after  the  trial  was  over? 

10.  What  discovery  did  one  of  their  wise  men  finally 
make? 


MEMORY  GEM 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

— Lord  Tennyson. 
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THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings, 

In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming 
hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 

Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 

As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 

Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 

He  left  the  past  year’s  dwelling  for  the  new, 

Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 
Built  up  its  idle  door, 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old 
no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn ! 

From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 
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While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 

Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that 
sings : — 


Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

It  will  make  this  poem  much  more  interesting  if  the 
teacher  will  get  a  shell  of  a  Chambered  Nautilus  from  a  mu¬ 
seum  or  draw  a  cross  section  of  the  shell  on  the  blackboard. 
(See  “Nautilus”  in  Webster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary.) 

Memorize  this  poem  by  the  method  described  on  page  56. 


CHEERFULNESS 

Give  us,  O  give  us,  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work ! 
Be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  he  is  equal  to  any  of 
those  who  follow  the  same  pursuit  in  silent  sullenness. 
He  will  do  more  in  the  same  time,  he  will  do  it  better, 
he  will  persevere  longer.  One  is  scarcely  sensible  of 
fatigue  whilst  he  marches  to  music.  Wondrous  is  the 
strength  of  cheerfulness,  altogether  past  calculation 
its  powers  of  endurance.  Efforts,  to  be  permanently 
useful,  must  be  uniformly  joyous,  a  spirit  all  sunshine, 
graceful  from  very  gladness,  beautiful  because  bright. 

— Thomas  Carlyle. 
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JEAN  VALJEAN 

Jean  Valjean  is  the  hero  of  a  story  called  “Les  Miser- 
ables/,  This  story  was  written  by  Victor  Hugo,  a  French 
writer  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  stories  ever  written. 
Jean  Valjean's  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  a  small 
boy.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  sister  who  later  married 
and  had  a  family  of  seven  children  of  her  own.  When  the 
oldest  of  these  children  was  eight  years  old,  their  father 
died  and  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  family  was  then 
thrown  upon  Jean  Valjean  who  had  now  grown  to  manhood. 
One  winter  Jean  had  no  work  to  do  and  the  family  were 
almost  starving.  Jean  Valjean  became  desperate  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  children  hungry.  In  despair 
he  broke  a  window  in  a  bakery  and  stole  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  take  home  to  the  children.  For  this  deed  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years  in  prison.  By  attempting  to  escape 
several  times,  this  sentence  was  extended  to  nineteen  years. 

Finally  Jean  Valjean  was  released  and  started  for  his 
old  home.  When  a  prisoner  is  released,  he  is  given  a  yellow 
passport  which  he  must  show  in  the  various  cities  through 
which  he  passes.  When  Jean  Valjean  came  to  the  city 
which  is  the  scene  of  our  story,  he  tried  to  get  lodging  at 
several  inns  and  was  refused  admittance  on  account  of  his 
yellow  passport  which  showed  that  he  was  a  released  con¬ 
vict.  He  finally  came  to  a  large  dog  kennel  and  decided 
to  sleep  there  for  the  night.  Soon  an  enormous  dog  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door  and  it  was  only  after  the  dog  had  bitten 
him  and  torn  his  clothes  that  he  jumped  over  the  fence 
and  escaped  the  dog’s  attack. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  finally  sat  down  on  a  stone 
bench  near  a  large  cathedral.  An  old  woman  who  passed 
by  stopped  to  talk  with  him  and  found  out  how  he  had  been 
turned  from  every  inn  where  he  had  tried  to  get  food  and 
lodging.  She  told  him  to  go  and  call  at  the  bishops  house. 
This  bishop  was  noted  for  his  fine  character  and  his  help 
to  the  poor. 

Just  as  Jean  Valjean  was  approaching  the  bishop’s  house, 
his  housekeeper,  Madame  Magloire,  was  telling  him  of  a 
dangerous  convict  who  was  in  the  neighborhood.  She  was 
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insisting  that  he  bolt  his  doors  that  night.  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  bishop  to  sleep  with  his  doors  unlatched. 

I.  The  Bishop’s  Reception 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  rather  loud  rap  at  the 
front  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  the  bishop. 

The  door  was  thrown  open  wide,  as  if  some  one 
were  pushing  it  energetically  and  resolutely.  A  man 
entered  whom  we  already  know;  it  was  the  traveler 
whom  we  saw  just  now  wandering  about  in  search  of 
a  shelter.  He  entered  and  stopped,  leaving  the  door 
open  behind  him.  He  had  a  knapsack  on  his  shoulder, 
his  stick  in  his  hand  and  a  rough,  bold,  wearied  and 
violent  expression  in  his  eyes.  The  fire-light  fell  on 
him, — he  was  hideous;  it  was  a  sinister  apparition. 

Madame  Magloire  had  not  even  the  strength  to 
utter  a  cry ;  she  shivered  and  stood  with  widely  opened 
mouth.  Mademoiselle  Baptistine  (the  bishop's  sister) 
turned,  perceived  the  man  who  entered  and  half 
started  up  in  terror ;  then,  gradually  turning  her  head 
to  the  chimney,  she  began  looking  at  her  brother,  and 
her  face  became  again  calm  and  serene.  The  bishop 
fixed  a  quiet  eye  on  the  man.  As  he  opened  his  mouth, 
doubtless  to  ask  the  newcomer  what  he  wanted,  the 
man  leaned  both  hands  on  his  stick,  looked  in  turn  at 
the  two  aged  women  and  the  old  man,  and  not  waiting 
for  the  bishop  to  speak,  said  in  a  loud  voice : 

“Look  here !  My  name  is  Jean  Valjean.  I  am  a  gal¬ 
ley  slave,  and  have  spent  nineteen  years  in  the  bagne. 
I  was  liberated  four  days  ago,  and  started  for  Pon- 
tarlier,  which  is  my  destination.  I  have  been  walking 
for  four  days  since  I  left  Toulon,  and  today  I  have 
marched  twelve  leagues.  This  evening  on  coming  into 
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town  I  went  to  the  inn,  but  was  sent  away  on  account 
of  my  yellow  passport,  which  I  had  shown  at  the  police 
office.  I  went  to  another  inn,  and  the  landlord  said  to 
me,  ‘Be  off/  It  was  the  same  everywhere,  and  no  one 
would  have  any  dealings  with  me.  I  went  to  the  prison 
but  the  jailer  would  not  take  me  in.  I  got  into  a  dog’s 
kennel  but  the  dog  bit  me  and  drove  me  off,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  man ;  it  seemed  to  know  who  I  was.  I  went 
into  the  fields  to  sleep  in  the  starlight,  but  there  were 
no  stars.  I  thought  it  would  rain,  and  as  there  was 
no  God  to  prevent  it  from  raining,  I  came  back  to  town 
to  find  shelter  in  a  doorway.  I  was  lying  down  on  a 
stone  in  the  square  when  a  good  woman  pointed  to 
your  house  and  said,  ‘Go  and  knock  there.’  What  sort 
of  a  house  is  this?  Do  you  keep  an  inn?  I  have 
money,  one  hundred  and  nine  francs,  fifteen  sous, 
which  I  earned  at  the  bagne  by  my  nineteen  years’  toil. 
I  will  pay.  What  do  I  care?  I  have  money!  I  am 
very  tired — twelve  leagues  on  foot — and  frightfully 
hungry;  will  you  let  me  stay  here?” 

“Madame  Magloire,”  said  the  bishop,  “you  will  lay 
another  knife  and  fork.” 

The  man  advanced  three  paces  and  approached  the 
lamp  which  was  on  the  table.  “Wait  a  minute,”  he 
continued,  as  if  he  had  not  comprehended,  “that  will 
not  do.  Did  you  not  hear  me  say  that  I  was  a  galley- 
slave,  a  convict,  and  had  just  come  from  the  bagne?” 
He  took  from  his  pocket  a  large  yellow  paper  which  he 
unfolded,  “Here  is  my  passport,  yellow,  as  you  see, 
which  turns  me  out  wherever  I  go.  Will  you  read  it? 
I  can  read  it  for  I  learned  to  do  so  at  the  bagne,  where 
there  is  a  school  for  those  who  like  to  attend  it.  This 
is  what  is  written  in  my  passport:  ‘Jean  Valjean,  a 
liberated  convict,  native  of’ — but  that  does  not  con- 
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cern  you — ‘has  remained  nineteen  years  at  the  galleys. 
Five  years  for  robbery  with  housebreaking,  fourteen 
years  for  having  tried  to  escape  four  times.  The  man 
is  very  dangerous/  All  the  world  has  turned  me  out, 
and  are  you  willing  to  receive  me?  Is  this  an  inn? 
Will  you  give  me  some  food  and  a  bed?  Have  vou  a 
stable?” 

Madame  Magloire  left  the  room  to  carry  out  the 
orders.  The  bishop  turned  to  the  man. 

“Sit  down  and  warm  yourself,  sir.  We  shall  sup 
directly,  and  your  bed  will  be  got  ready  while  we  are 
supping.” 

The  man  understood  this  at  once.  The  expression 
of  his  face,  which  had  hitherto  been  gloomy  and  harsh, 
was  marked  with  stupefaction,  joy,  doubt  and  became 
extraordinary.  He  began  stammering  like  a  lunatic. 

“Is  it  true?  What?  You  will  let  me  stay?  You 
you  will  not  turn  me  out,  a  convict?  You  call  me  Sir ; 
you  do  not  ‘thou’  me.  ‘Get  out,  dog/  that  is  what  is 
always  said  to  me.  I  really  believed  you  would  turn 
me  out,  and  hence  told  you  at  once  who  I  am!  Oh, 
what  a  worthy  woman  she  was  who  sent  me  here !  I 
shall  have  supper,  a  bed  with  mattresses  and  sheets, 
like  everybody  else !  A  bed !  For  nineteen  years  I  have 
not  slept  in  a  bed !  You  really  mean  that  I  am  to  stay? 
You  are  worthy  people;  besides,  I  have  money  and 
will  pay  handsomely.  By  the  way,  what  is  your  name, 
Mr.  Landlord?  I  will  pay  anything  you  please,  for 
you  are  a  worthy  man.  You  keep  an  inn,  do  you  not?” 

“I  am,”  said  the  bishop,  “a  priest,  living  in  this 
house.” 

“A  priest!”  the  man  continued.  “Oh!  what  a 
worthy  priest!  I  suppose  you  will  not  ask  me  for 
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money.  The  cure,  I  suppose,  the  cure  of  that  big 
church?  Oh,  yes,  I  did  not  notice  your  cassock.” 

While  speaking,  he  deposited  his  knapsack  and  stick 
in  a  corner,  returned  his  passport  to  his  pocket,  and 
sat  down.  While  Mademoiselle  Baptistine  regarded 
him  gently,  he  went  on : 

“You  are  humane,  sir,  and  do  not  feel  contempt.  A 
good  priest  is  very  good.  Then  you  do  not  want  me 
to  pay  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  bishop,  “keep  your  money.  How 
much  have  you?  Didn’t  you  say  a  hundred  and  nine 
francs?” 

“And  fifteen  sous,”  added  the  man. 

“A  hundred  and  nine  francs,  fifteen  $ous.  How 
long  did  you  take  in  earning  them  ?” 

“Nineteen  years.” 

“Nineteen  years!”  The  bishop  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

The  man  went  on,  “I  have  all  my  money  still.  In 
four  days  I  have  only  spent  twenty-five  sous  which 
I  earned  by  helping  to  unload  carts  at  Grasse.  As  you 
are  an  abbe  I  will  tell  you ;  we  had  a  chaplin  at  the 
bagne  and  one  day  I  saw  a  bishop.  They  called  him 
Monseigneur.  It  was  the  bishop  of  Majore  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  He  is  the  cure  over  the  cures,  you  know — but 
pardon  me,  that’s  wrong,  and  for  us,  it  is  so  far  away, 
you  understand,  us  convicts.  He  said  mass  in  the 
middle  of  the  bagne  at  an  altar  and  had  a  pointed  gold 
thing  on  his  head,  which  glistened  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine.  We  were  drawn  up  on  three  sides  of  a  square, 
with  cannon  and  lighted  matches  facing  us.  He  spoke, 
but  was  too  far  off,  and  we  did  not  hear  him.  That 
is  what  a  bishop  is.” 
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While  speaking  the  bishop  had  gone  to  close  the 
door,  which  had  been  left  open.  Madame  Magloire 
came  in,  bringing  a  silver  spoon  and  fork  which  she 
placed  on  the  table. 

“Madame  Magloire/’  said  the  bishop,  “lay  them  as 
near  as  you  can  to  the  fire,”  and  turning  to  his  guest, 
he  said,  “The  night  breeze  is  sharp  on  the  Alps,  and 
you  must  be  cold,  sir.” 

Each  time  he  said  the  word  Sir,  with  his  gentle, 
grave  voice,  the  man’s  face  was  illumined.  Sir  to  a 
convict  is  the  glass  of  water  to  the  shipwrecked  sailor 
of  the  Medusa.  Ignominy  thirsts  for  respect. 

“This  lamp  gives  a  very  bad  light,”  the  bishop  con¬ 
tinued.  Madame  Magloire  understood  and  fetched 
from  the  chimney  of  Monseigneur’s  bedroom  the  two 
silver  candlesticks,  which  she  placed  on  the  table  ready 
lighted. 

“Monsieur  le  Cure”  said  the  man,  “you  are  good, 
and  do  not  despise  me.  You  receive  me  as  a  friend 
and  light  your  wax  candles  for  me,  and  yet  I  have  not 
hidden  from  you,  whence  I  come,  and  that  I  am  an  un¬ 
fortunate  fellow.” 

The  bishop  who  was  seated  by  his  side,  gently 
touched  his  hand.  “You  need  not  have  told  me  who 
you  were.  This  is  not  my  house,  but  the  house  of 
Christ.  This  door  does  not  ask  a  man  who  enters 
whether  he  has  a  name,  but  if  he  has  sorrow ;  you  are 
suffering,  you  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  so  be  wel¬ 
come.  And  do  not  thank  me,  or  say  that  I  am  receiv¬ 
ing  you  in  my  house,  for  no  one  is  at  home  here  except 
the  man  who  has  need  of  an  asylum.  I  tell  you,  who 
are  a  passer-by,  that  you  are  more  at  home  here  than 
I  am  myself,  and  all  there  is  here  is  yours.  Why  do 
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I  want  to  know  your  name  ?  Besides,  before  you  told 
it  to  me  you  had  one  which  I  knew.” 

The  man  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement. 

“Is  it  true?  You  know  my  name?” 

“Yes,”  the  bishop  answered,  “you  are  my  brother.” 

“Monsieur  le  Cure,”  the  man  exclaimed,  “I  was 
very  hungry  when  I  came  in,  ’but  you  are  so  kind  that 
I  do  not  know  at  present  what  ails  me;  it  has  passed 
away.” 

The  bishop  looked  at  him  and  said: 

“You  have  suffered  greatly?” 

“Oh !  the  red  jacket,  the  cannon-ball  on  your  foot,  a 
plank  to  sleep  on,  heat,  cold,  labor,  the  gang  work,  the 
blows,  the  double  chain  for  nothing,  a  dungeon  for  a 
word,  even  when  you  are  ill  in  bed,  and  the  chain  gang. 
The  very  dogs  are  happier.  Nineteen  years,  and  now 
I  am  forty-six;  and  at  present  the  yellow  passport! 
Here  it  is !” 

“Yes,”  said  the  bishop,  “you  have  come  from  a  place 
of  sorrow.  Listen  to  me:  there  will  be  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  the  tearful  face  of  a  repentant  sinner  than 
over  the  white  robes  of  one  hundred  just  men.  If  you 
leave  that  mournful  place  with  thoughts  of  hatred 
and  anger  against  your  fellow-men,  you  are  worthy 
of  pity;  if  you  leave  it  with  thoughts  of  kindliness, 
gentleness,  and  peace,  you  are  worth  more  than  any 
of  us.” 

In  the  meanwhile  Madame  Magloire  had  served 
soup ;  it  was  made  of  water,  oil,  bread,  and  salt;  and 
a  little  bacon,  and  the  rest  of  the  supper  consisted  of 
a  piece  of  mutton,  figs,  a  fresh  cheese,  and  a  loaf  of 
rye  bread.  The  bishop's  face  suddenly  assumed  the 
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expression  of  gayety  peculiar  to  hospitable  natures. 
“To  table/'  he  said  eagerly,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when 
any  stranger  supped  with  him;  and  he  bade  the  man 
sit  down  on  his  right  hand,  while  Mademoiselle  Bap- 
tistine,  perfectly  peaceful  and  natural,  took  her  seat 
on  his  left.  The  bishop  said  grace  and  then  served 
the  soup  himself,  according  to  his  wont.  The  man 
began  eating  greedily.  All  at  once  the  bishop  said: 
“It  strikes  me  that  there  is  something  wanting  on  the 
table/' 

Madame  Magloire,  truth  to  tell,  had  laid  only  the 
absolutely  necessary  silver.  Now  it  was  the  custom 
in  this  house,  when  the  bishop  had  anyone  to  supper 
to  arrange  the  whole  stock  of  plate  on  the  table,  as  an 
innocent  display.  This  graceful  semblance  of  luxury 
was  a  species  of  childishness  full  of  charm  in  this 
gentle  and  strict  house,  which  elevated  poverty  to 
dignity.  Madame  Magloire  took  the  hint,  went  with¬ 
out  a  word,  and  in  a  moment  after,  the  remaining 
spoons  and  forks  glittered  on  the  cloth,  symmetrically 
arranged  before  each  of  the  guests. 

II.  The  Guest  Retires 

After  the  supper  was  over,  the  bishop  bade  his  sister 
good-night,  took  up  one  of  the  silver  candlesticks, 
handed  the  other  to  his  guest  and  said :  “I  will  lead 
you  to  your  room,  sir." 

The  man  followed  him.  The  rooms  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  in  order  to  reach  or  leave  the  oratory 
where  the  alcove  was,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  bishop's  bedroom.  At  the  moment  when  he  went 
through  this  room,  Madame  Magloire  was  putting 
away  the  plate  in  the  cupboard  over  the  bed-head;  it 
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was  the  last  job  she  did  every  night  before  retiring. 
The  bishop  led  his  guest  to  the  alcove,  where  a  clean 
bed  was  prepared  for  him.  The  man  placed  the 
branched  candlestick  on  a  small  table. 

“I  trust  you  will  pass  a  good  night,”  said  the  bishop. 
“Tomorrow  morning,  before  starting,  you  will  drink 
a  glass  of  milk  fresh  from  our  cows.” 

“Thank  you,  Monsieur  Y  Abbe,”  the  man  said.  He 
had  hardly  uttered  these  peaceful  words  when,  sud¬ 
denly,  and  without  any  transition,  he  had  a  strange 
emotion,  which  would  have  frightened  the  two  old 
women  to  death  had  they  witnessed  it.  Even  at  the 
present  day  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  what  urged 
him  at  the  moment.  Did  he  wish  to  warn  or  to 
threaten  ?  He  suddenly  turned  to  the  old  man,  folded 
his  arms,  and  fixing  on  him  a  savage  glance,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  hoarsely: 

“What!  You  really  lodge  me  so  close  to  you  as 
that  ?”  He  broke  off  and  added  with  a  laugh,  in  which 
there  was  something  monstrous :  “Have  you  reflected 
fully?  Who  tells  you  that  I  have  not  committed  a 
murder?” 

The  bishop  answered,  “That  concerns  God.” 

Then  gravely  moving  his  lips,  like  a  man  who  is 
praying  and  speaking  to  himself,  he  stretched  out  two 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  blessed  the  man,  who  did 
not  bow  his  head,  and  returned  to  his  bedroom,  with¬ 
out  turning  his  head  or  looking  behind  him.  When 
the  alcove  was  occupied,  a  large  serge  curtain  drawn 
right  across  the  oratory  concealed  the  altar.  The 
bishop  knelt  down  as  he  passed  before  this  curtain, 
and  offered  up  a  short  prayer ;  a  moment  after,  he  was 
in  the  garden,  walking,  dreaming,  contemplating,  his 
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soul  and  thoughts  entirely  occupied  by  those  grand 
mysteries  which  God  displays  at  night  to  eyes  that  re¬ 
main  open. 

As  for  the  man,  he  was  really  so  wearied  that  he 
did  not  even  take  advantage  of  the  nice  white  sheets. 
He  blew  out  the  candle  with  his  nostrils,  after  the 
fashion  of  convicts,  and  threw  himself  in  his  clothes 
upon  the  bed,  where  he  at  once  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Midnight  was  striking  as  the  bishop  returned  from  the 
garden  to  his  room  and  a  few  minutes  later  every¬ 
body  was  asleep  in  the  small  house. 

III.  The  Robbery 

As  two  o’clock  pealed  from  the  cathedral  bell,  Jean 
Valjean  awoke.  What  aroused  him  was  that  the  bed 
was  too  comfortable.  For  close  on  to  twenty  years  he 
had  not  slept  on  a  bed,  and  though  he  had  not  un¬ 
dressed  the  sensation  was  too  novel  not  to  disturb  his 
sleep.  He  had  been  asleep  for  more  than  four  hours, 
and  his  weariness  had  worn  off;  and  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  not  to  grant  many  hours  to  repose.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  into  the  surrounding  darkness,  and 
then  he  closed  them  again  to  go  to  sleep  once  more. 
When  many  diverse  sensations  have  agitated  a  day, 
and  when  matters  preoccupy  the  mind,  a  man  may 
sleep  but  he  can  not  go  to  sleep  again.  Sleep  comes 
more  easily  than  it  returns  and  this  happened  to  Jean 
Valjean.  As  he  could  not  go  to  sleep  again,  he  began 
thinking. 

Many  thoughts  occurred  to  him,  but  there  was  one 
which  constantly  reverted  and  expelled  the  rest.  This 
thought  we  will  at  once  describe;  he  had  noticed  the 
six  silver  forks  and  spoons  and  the  great  ladle  that 
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Madame  Magloire  put  on  the  table.  This  plate  over¬ 
whelmed  him — it  was  there — a  few  yards  from  him. 
When  he  crossed  the  adjoining  room  to  reach  the  one 
in  which  he  now  was,  the  old  servant  was  putting  it 
in  a  small  cupboard  at  the  bed-head.  He  had  care¬ 
fully  noticed  this  cupboard — it  was  on  the  right  as  you 
came  in  from  the  dining-room.  The  plate  was  heavy 
and  old,  the  big  soup  ladle  was  worth  at  least  200 
francs,  or  double  what  he  had  earned  in  nineteen  years, 
though  it  was  true  that  he  would  have  earned  it  hacl 
not  the  officials  robbed  him. 

When  three  o'clock  struck,  he  opened  his  eyes,  sud¬ 
denly  sat  up,  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  felt  for  his 
knapsack  which  he  had  thrown  into  a  corner  of  the 
alcove,  then  let  his  legs  hang  and  felt  himself  seated 
on  the  bedside  almost  without  knowing  how.  He  re¬ 
mained  for  a  while  thoughtfully  in  this  attitude  which 
would  have  had  something  sinister  about  it,  for  any 
one  who  had  seen  him.  All  at  once  he  stooped,  took 
off  his  shoes,  then  resumed  his  thoughtful  posture 
and  remained  motionless.  He  remained  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  would  have  probably  remained  so  till  sunrise, 
had  not  the  clock  struck  the  quarter  or  half  hour. 
It  seemed  as  if  this  strike  said  to  him,  TO  WORK! 
He  rose,  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  listened;  all  was 
silent  in  the  house,  and  he  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  through  which  he  peered.  On  reaching  the  win¬ 
dow  Jean  Valjean  examined  it;  it  was  without  bars, 
looked  on  the  garden  and  was  only  closed  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  country  by  a  small  peg.  He 
opened  it  but  as  a  cold,  sharp  breeze  suddenly  entered 
the  room,  he  closed  it  again  directly.  He  gazed  into 
the  garden  with  that  attentive  glance  which  studies 
rather  than  looks  and  found  that  it  was  inclosed  by  a 
whitewashed  wall,  easy  to  climb  over.  Beyond  it  he 
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noticed  the  tops  of  the  trees  standing  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  which  proved  that  this  wall  separated  the  gar¬ 
den  from  a  public  walk  or  avenue. 

After  taking  this  glance,  he  walked  boldly  to  the 
alcove,  opened  his  knapsack,  took  out  something  which 
he  laid  on  the  bed,  put  his  shoes  in  one  of  the  pouches, 
placed  the  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  put  on  his  cap, 
the  peak  of  which  he  pulled  over  his  eyes,  groped  for 
his  stick,  which  he  placed  in  the  window  nook  and  then 
returned  to  the  bed  and  took  up  the  object  he  had  laid 
on  it.  It  resembled  a  short  iron  bar,  sharpened,  and 
flattened  at  one  of  its  ends  like  a  spear.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  darkness  for  what 
purpose  this  piece  of  iron  had  been  fashioned ;  perhaps 
it  was  a  lever,  perhaps  it  was  a  club.  By  daylight  it 
could  have  been  seen  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  miner's 
candlestick.  The  miner’s  candlesticks  are  made  of 
massive  steel  and  have  a  point  at  the  lower  end  by 
which  they  are  dug  into  the  rock.  He  took  the  bar  in 
his  right  hand,  and,  holding  his  breath  and  deadening 
his  footsteps,  he  walked  toward  the  door  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room — the  bishop’s,  as  we  know.  On  reaching 
this  door  he  found  it  ajar.  The  bishop  had  not  shut  it. 

Jean  Valjean  listened  but  there  was  not  a  sound; 
he  pushed  the  door  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  lightly 
and  with  the  furtive  restless  gentleness  of  a  cat  that 
wants  to  get  in.  The  door  yielded  to  the  pressure  and 
made  an  almost  imperceptible  and  silent  movement, 
which  slightly  widened  the  opening.  He  waited  for 
a  moment  and  then  pushed  the  door  again  more  boldly. 
It  continued  to  yield  silently,  and  the  opening  was 
soon  large  enough  for  him  to  pass  through.  But  there 
was  near  the  door  a  small  table  which  formed  an 
awkward  angle  with  it  and  barred  the  entrance. 
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Jean  Valjean  noticed  the  difficulty;  the  opening 
must  be  increased  at  all  hazards.  He  made  up  his 
mind  and  pushed  the  door  a  third  time,  more  energeti¬ 
cally  still.  This  time  there  was  a  badly  oiled  hinge, 
which  suddenly  uttered  a  hoarse  prolonged  cry  in  the 
darkness.  Jean  Valjean  started;  the  sound  of  the 
hinge  smote  his  ear  startingly,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
trumpet  of  the  day  of  judgment.  In  the  fantastic 
exaggerations  of  the  first  minute,  he  almost  imagined 
that  this  hinge  had  become  animated,  and  suddenly 
obtained  a  terrible  vitality  and  barked  like  a  dog  to 
warn  and  awaken  the  sleepers.  He  stopped,  shudder¬ 
ing  and  dismayed,  and  fell  back  from  his  toes  to  his 
heels. 

He  remained  where  he  was,  petrified  like  the  pillar 
of  salt  and  not  daring  to  make  a  movement.  A  few 
minutes  passed,  during  which  the  door  remained  wide 
open.  He  ventured  to  look  into  the  room  and  found 
that  nothing  had  stirred.  He  listened;  no  one  was 
moving  in  the  house,  the  creaking  of  the  rusty  hinge 
had  not  awakened  any  one.  The  first  danger  had 
passed  but  there  was  a  fearful  tumult  within  him.  But 
he  did  not  recoil,  he  had  not  done  so  even  when  he 
thought  himself  lost;  he  only  thought  of  finishing  the 
job  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  entered  the  bedroom. 
Jean  Valjean  advanced  cautiously  and  carefully,  and 
avoided  coming  into  collision  with  the  furniture.  He 
heard  from  the  end  of  the  room  the  calm  and  regular 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  bishop.  Suddenly  he  stop^ 
ped,  for  he  was  close  to  the  bed;  he  had  reached  it 
sooner  than  he  anticipated. 

Nature  at  times  blends  her  effects  and  spectacles 
with  our  actions  with  a  gloomy  and  intelligent  design, 
as  if  wishing  to  make  us  reflect.  For  nearly  an  hour 
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a  heavy  cloud  had  covered  the  sky,  but  at  the  moment 
when  Jean  Valjean  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the 
cloud  was  rent  asunder  as  if  expressly  and  a  moon¬ 
beam  passing  through  the  tall  window  suddenly  illum¬ 
ined  the  bishop’s  pale  face.  He  was  sleeping  peace¬ 
fully,  and,  to  protect  himself  from  the  cold  nights  of 
the  lower  Alps,  was  wrapped  up  in  a  long  garment  of 
brown  wool,  which  covered  his  arms  down  to  the 
wrists.  His  head  was  thrown  back  on  the  pillow  in 
the  easy  attitude  of  repose,  and  his  hand,  adorned 
with  the  pastoral  ring,  and  which  had  done  so  many 
good  deeds,  hung  out  of  the  bed.  His  entire  face  was 
lit  up  by  a  vague  expression  of  satisfaction,  hope  and 
beatitude — it  was  more  than  a  smile  and  almost  a  radi¬ 
ance. 

The  moon  in  the  heavens,  the  slumbering  landscape, 
the  quiet  house,  the  hour,  the  silence,  the  moment 
added  something  solemn  and  indescribable  to  this 
man’s  venerable  repose,  and  cast  a  majestic  and  serene 
halo  round  his  white  hair  and  closed  eyes,  his  face  in 
which  all  was  hope  and  confidence,  his  aged  head  and 
his  infantine  slumbers.  There  was  almost  a  divinity 
in  this  unconsciously  august  man.  Jean  Valjean  was 
standing  in  the  shadow  with  his  crowbar  in  his  hand, 
motionless  and  terrified  by  this  luminous  old  man.  He 
had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before  and  such  con¬ 
fidence  horrified  him.  The  moral  world  has  no  greater 
spectacle  than  this,  a  troubled,  restless  conscience, 
which  is  on  the  point  of  committing  a  bad  action,  con¬ 
templating  the  sleep  of  a  just  man. 

His  eye  was  not  once  removed  from  the  old  man, 
and  the  only  thing  clearly  revealed  by  his  attitude  and 
countenance  was  a  strange  indecision.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  were  hesitating  between  two  abysses — the  one 
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that  saves  and  the  one  that  destroys;  he  was  ready  to 
dash  out  the  bishop's  brains  or  kiss  his  hand.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  few  minutes  his  left  arm  slowly  rose 
to  his  cap  which  he  took  off;  then  his  arm  fell  again 
with  the  same  slowness  and  Jean  Valjean  re-com¬ 
menced  his  contemplation,  with  his  cap  in  his  left  hand, 
his  crowbar  in  his  right  and  his  hair  standing  erect 
on  his  savage  head. 

The  bishop  continued  to  sleep  peacefully  beneath 
this  terrific  glance.  A  moonbeam  rendered  the  cruci¬ 
fix  over  the  mantel-piece  dimly  visible,  which  seemed 
to  open  its  arms  for  both,  with  a  blessing  for  one  and 
a  pardon  for  the  other.  All  at  once  Jean  Valjean  put 
on  his  cap  again,  then  walked  rapidly  along  the  bed, 
without  looking  at  the  bishop  and  went  straight  to  the 
cupboard.  He  raised  his  crowbar  to  force  the  lock, 
but  as  the  key  was  in  it,  he  opened  it,  and  the  first  thing 
he  saw  was  the  plate  basket,  which  he  seized.  He 
hurried  across  the  room,  not  caring  for  the  noise  he 
made,  reentered  the  oratory,  opened  the  window, 
seized  his  stick,  put  the  silver  in  his  pocket,  threw  away 
the  basket,  leaped  into  the  garden,  bounded  over  the 
wall  like  a  tiger  and  fled. 

IV.  The  Bishop’s  Sacrifice 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  Monseigneur  Welcome 
(the  bishop)  was  walking  about  the  garden,  when 
Madame  Magloire  came  running  toward  him  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm. 

“Monseigneur,  Monseigneur,  Monseigneur !”  she 
screamed,  “does  your  grandeur  know  where  the  plate 
basket  is  ?” 

“Yes,"  said  the  bishop. 
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“The  Lord  be  praised/'  she  continued/'  I  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  it." 

The  bishop  had  just  picked  up  the  basket  in  a  flower¬ 
bed  and  now  handed  it  to  Madame  Magloire.  “Here 
it  is/'  he  said. 

“Well!"  she  said,"  there  is  nothing  in  it;  where 
is  the  plate?" 

“Ah !"  the  bishop  replied,  “it  is  the  plate  that 
troubles  your  mind.  Well,  I  do  not  know  where  that 
is." 

“Good  Lord,  it  is  stolen,  and  that  man  who  came 
last  night  is  the  robber." 

In  a  twinkling  Madame  Magloire  had  run  to  the 
oratory,  entered  the  alcove  and  returned  to  the  bishop. 
He  was  stooping  down  and  looking  sorrowfully  at  a 
cochlearia,  whose  stem  the  basket  had  broken.  He 
raised  himself  on  hearing  Madame  Magloire  scream : 
“Monseigneur,  the  man  has  gone !  The  plate  is 
stolen!" 

While  uttering  this  exclamation,  her  eyes  fell  on  a 
corner  of  the  garden  where  there  were  signs  of  ciimb- 
ing;  the  coping  of  the  wall  had  been  torn  away. 

“That  is  the  way  he  went !  He  leaped  into  Coche- 
filet  lane.  Ah,  what  a  scoundrel,  he  has  stolen  our 
plate !" 

The  bishop  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
raised  his  earnest  eyes  and  said  gently  to  Madame 
Magloire :  “By  the  way,  was  that  plate  ours  ?" 

Madame  Magloire  was  speechless.  There  was  an¬ 
other  interval  of  silence  after  which  the  bishop  con¬ 
tinued:  “Madame  Magloire,  I  had  wrongfully  held 
back  this  silver,  which  belonged  to  the  poor.  Who 
was  this  person?  Evidently  a  poor  man." 
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“Good  gracious !”  Madame  Magloire  continued,  “I 
do  not  care  for  it  nor  does  Mademoiselle  but  we  feel 
for  Monseigneur.  With  what  will  Monseigneur  eat 
now  ?” 

The  bishop  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  “Why, 
are  there  not  pewter  plates  to  be  had?” 

Madame  Magloire  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Pew¬ 
ter  smells.” 

“Then  iron!” 

Madame  Magloire  made  an  expressive  grimace. 
“Iron  tastes.” 

“Well  then,”  said  the  bishop,  “wood.” 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  breakfasting  at  the  same 
table  at  which  Jean  Valjean  sat  on  the  previous  eve¬ 
ning.  While  breakfasting  Monseigneur  Welcome 
gayly  remarked  to  his  sister,  who  said  nothing  and  to 
Madame  Magloire,  who  growled  in  a  low  voice,  that 
spoon  and  fork,  even  of  wood  are  not  required  to  dip 
a  piece  of  bread  in  a  cup  of  milk. 

“What  an  idea !”  Madame  Magloire  said,  as  she 
went  backward  and  forward,  “to  receive  a  man  like 
that,  and  lodge  him  by  one’s  side.  And  what  a  bless¬ 
ing  it  is  that  he  only  stole !  Oh,  Lord !  the  mere  thought 
makes  a  body  shudder.” 

As  the  brother  and  sister  were  leaving  the  table, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  the  bishop. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  strange  and  violent  group 
appeared  on  the  threshold.  Three  men  were  holding 
a  fourth  by  the  collar.  The  three  men  were  soldiers, 
the  fourth  was  Jean  Valjean.  A  corporal,  who  ap¬ 
parently  commanded  the  party,  came  in  and  walked 
up  to  the  bishop  with  a  military  salute. 
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“Monseigneur,”  he  said. 

At  this  word  Jean  Valjean,  who  was  gloomy  and 
crushed,  raised  his  head  with  a  stupified  air.  “Mon¬ 
seigneur,”  he  muttered,  “then  he  is  not  the  cure.” 

“Silence!”  said  a  soldier.”  This  gentleman  is  Mon¬ 
seigneur  the  bishop.” 

In  the  meanwhile  Monseigneur  Welcome  had  ad¬ 
vanced  as  rapidly  as  his  great  age  permitted. 

“Ah!  there  you  are,”  he  said,  looking  at  Jean  Val¬ 
jean.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Why,  I  gave  you  the 
candlesticks  too  which  are  silver,  and  will  fetch  you 
200  francs.  Why  did  you  not  take  them  away  with 
the  rest  of  the  plate?” 

Jean  Valjean  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the 
bishop  with  an  expression  which  no  human  language 
could  render. 

“Monseigneur,”  the  corporal  said,  “what  this  man 
told  us  was  true  then?  We  met  him,  and  as  he*  looked 
as  if  he  were  running  away,  we  arrested  him.  He  had 
this  plate — ” 

“And  he  told  you,”  the  bishop  interrupted,  with  a 
smile,  “that  it  was  given  to  him  by  a  good  old  priest 
at  whose  house  he  passed  the  night?  I  see  it  all.  And 
you  brought  him  back  here?  That  is  a  mistake.” 

“In  that  case,”  the  corporal  continued,  “we  can  let 
him  go?” 

“Of  course,”  the  bishop  answered. 

The  soldiers  loosed  their  hold  of  Jean  Valjean,  who 
tottered  back.  “Is  it  true  that  I  am  at  liberty?”  he 
said,  in  an  almost  inarticulate  voice,  and  as  if  speaking 
in  his  sleep. 
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“Yes,  you  are  let  go;  don’t  you  understand?”  said 
a  soldier. 

“My  friend,”  the  bishop  continued,  “before  you  go, 
take  your  candlesticks.” 

He  went  to  the  mantel-piece,  fetched  the  two  can¬ 
dlesticks  and  handed  them  to  Jean  Valjean.  The  two 
women  watched  him  do  so  without  a  word,  without  a 
sign,  without  a  look  that  could  disturb  the  bishop. 
Jean  Valjean  was  trembling  in  all  his  limbs;  he  took 
the  candlesticks  mechanically,  and  with  wandering 
looks. 

“Now,”  said  the  bishop,  “go  in  peace.  By  the  bye, 
when  you  return,  my  friend,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pass 
through  the  garden,  for  you  can  always  enter,  day 
and  night,  by  the  front  door,  which  is  only  latched.” 

Then  turning  to  the  soldiers,  he  said :  “Gentlemen, 
you  can  retire.” 

They  did  so.  Jean  Valjean  looked  as  if  he  were  on 
the  point  of  fainting;  the  bishop  walked  up  to  him  and 
said  in  a  low  voice:  “Never  forget  that  you  have 
promised  me  to  employ  this  money  in  becoming  an 
honest  man.” 

Jean  Valjean,  who  had  no  recollection  of  having 
promised  anything,  stood  silent.  The  bishop,  who  had 
laid  a  stress  on  these  words,  continued  solemnly:  “Jean 
Valjean,  my  brother,  you  no  longer  belong  to  evil  but 
to  good.  I  have  bought  your  soul  of  you.  I  withdraw 
it  from  black  thoughts  and  the  spirit  of  perdition  and 
give  it  to  God.” 


A  selection  such  as  Jean  Valjean  must  be  read  many 
times  if  we  are  to  appreciate  fully  all  of  its  excellent  points. 
It  needs  to  be  first  read  with  one  feature  in  mind  and  then  re¬ 
read  with  a  different  point  for  consideration. 
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Read  the  description  of  the  robbery  again  and  notice 
especially  the  fine  descriptions  of  the  scene  and  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  Jean  Valjean. 

In  addition  to  the  wonderful  descriptions  of  this  story, 
it  is  also  noted  as  a  fine  study  of  the  development  of  charac¬ 
ter. 

In  the  complete  story  (“Les  Miserables”)  Jean  Valjean 
was  first  portrayed  as  poor  but  of  fine  character.  This 
was  shown  when  he  put  aside  any  desires  for  pleasure  and 
worked  hard  to  support  his  sister’s  family  when  they  were 
left  fatherless.  The  act  of  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  was  not 
the  act  of  a  criminal  but  that  of  a  desperate  man  who  wished 
to  feed  his  sister’s  children. 

He  naturally  felt  the  injustice  of  society  in  sending  him 
to  prison  for  this  offence  and  became  embittered  toward 
it.  During  the  nineteen  years  in  prison  he  was  constantly 
associated  with  criminals  and  naturally  acquired  their  ideas 
and  actions. 

You  have  probably  wondered  how  he  could  have  robbed 
the  bishop  when  he  had  been  so  kind  and  hospitable  to  him. 
It  was  the  effect  of  the  habits  formed  during  the  nineteen 
years  in  prison.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
one  can  not  easily  break  the  habits  and  thoughts  that  are  the 
result  of  years  of  development. 

Only  a  big,  soul-racking  experience  could  change  the 
course  of  Jean  Val jean’s  life.  This  experience  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  sacrifice  and  self-denial  of  the  old  bishop 
when  he  gave  up  his  treasured  silver  plate  to  save  Jean 
Valjean  from  another  term  in  prison.  After  that,  he  left 
the  bishop’s  house  a  changed  man  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  never  lost  the  inspiration  of  the  faith  of  the 
bishop. 

Read  the  selection  again  and  note  in  this  reading  the 
constant  struggle  of  good  and  evil  in  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  Jean  Valjean.  Note  also  the  fine  character  of 
the  old  bishop. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  stories  of  fiction  and  you 
should  read  the  complete  story  of  “Les  Miserables”  and 
follow  the  experiences  and  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  character  of  Jean  Valjean. 
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After  reading  this  interesting  magazine  article  you  are 
to  be  prepared  to  give  a  five  minute  oral  report  on  it.  First 
read  the  article  through  rapidly  in  order  to  find  the  various 
topics  which  are  treated.  Then  select  one  or  more  of  the 
topics  in  which  you  were  most  interested  and  re-read  the 
sections  relating  to  those  topics,  taking  brief  notes  to  assist 
you  in  giving  an  oral  report  to  the  class. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  famous  scientist  and 
inventor,  will  be  seventy-five  years  old  next  March. 
Yet  a  man  who  has  known  him  intimately  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  recently  said  to  me: 

“The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Doctor  Bell  is 
that  he  is  younger,  in  mind,  than  most  men  of  half 
his  age.  Mentally,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  a 
Fountain  of  Youth,  which  keeps  him  perennially  alert 
and  vigorous.” 

Not  long  ago,  I  spent  several  hours  with  Doctor 
Bell;  and  in  his  conversation  that  day  I  think  it  is 
easy  to  find  the  secret  of  how  he  has  kept  this  mental 
youthfulness. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  came  away  from 
that  interview  with  a  sense  of  deep  humility.  It  was 
not  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  and 
therefore  a  great  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world’s 
progress:  one  does  not  feel  “humble”  because  one  is 
not  an  inventor. 

The  thing  which  was  impressive  to  me  was  the  way 
he  uses  the  faculties  and  the  opportunities  which  all  of 
us  have,  but  with  which  we  do  so  little. 

A  short  time  after  I  had  this  interview,  I  repeated 
to  a  very  able  and  highly  educated  man  Doctor  Bell’s 
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ideas  on  how  to  study  and  to  learn.  When  I  had 
finished,  this  man  said  with  emphasis : 

“If  anyone  would  follow  that  plan  consistently,  he 
would  learn  more  than  he  would  get  through  any  col¬ 
lege  education.  It  is  the  best  rule  for  everybody,  at 
any  age,  and  in  any  walk  of  life,  that  I  have  ever 
heard.” 

The  talk  I  had  with  Doctor  Bell  was  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  education.  You  remember  the  interest  aroused 
last  spring  by  the  questions  which  Edison  had  given 
to  applicants  for  positions  in  his  company.  I  asked 
Doctor  Bell  what  he  thought  of  these  questions  as  a 
test  of  education. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  do  not  understand  that  Mr. 
Edison  intended  that  they  should  be  applied  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  ‘test  of  education/  They  were,  rather,  a  test 
of  general  information;  a  guide  to  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  a  man  had  done;  an  indication  of  what  had  in¬ 
terested  him. 

“They  were  intended  for  a  special  group.  But,  like 
thousands  of  others,  I  had  enough  curiosity  to  try 
them  on  myself.” 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  afraid  I  did  not  make  a  very  good  showing,” 
he  went  on.  “To  many  of  the  questions  I  could  not 
give  precise  answers,  although  I  had  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subjects.  But  it  never  has  been  my  cus¬ 
tom  to  attempt  to  memorize  facts  for  which  I  had  no 
immediate  use. 

“Why  should  I  burden  my  mind  with  unnecessary 
details?  The  important  thing  is  to  know  where  to 
get  facts  when  I  do  need  them.  The  memory  is  like  a 
storehouse  in  which  are  preserved  the  accumulations 
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of  years.  But  we  cannot  keep  each  item  of  these 
accumulations  where  we  can  put  our  hands  on  it  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  Those  we  seldom  use  will  be 
pushed  out  of  sight,  or  lost.  That  is  not  important. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  know  where  we  can  get  these 
things  again,  from  outside ,  if  we  do  happen  to  need 
them. 

“We  might  just  as  sensibly  try  to  carry  around 
with  us,  all  the  time,  every  sort  of  personal  belong¬ 
ing  for  which  we  might  possibly  have  a  use  sometime. 
We  don’t  think  of  doing  that.  But  we  know  where 
we  can  procure  such  things  when  we  want  them. 

“The  question  of  what  facts  are  important  to  us 
will  largely  solve  itself ;  because  the  knowledge  which 
is  of  everyday  value  to  us  is  used  so  often  that  it  does 
not  have  a  chance  to  be  lost. 

“Possibly  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  what 
seems  to  me  a  good  method  of  study.  Some  years 
ago,  I  got  hold  of  a  Spanish  book  about  teaching  the 
deaf,  a  subject  in  which  I  always  have  been  interested. 
I  did  not  understand  Spanish,  but  I  wanted  to  read 
that  book !  So  I  did  read  it — but  by  a  method  of  my 
own. 

“I  did  not  begin  by  taking  the  book  in  one  hand,  a 
Spanish  dictionary  in  the  other,  and  looking  up  every 
word  I  came  to.  I  read  straight  on  for  seven  or  eight 
pages.  I  could  guess  at  the  meaning  of  some  words, 
because  I  understood  Latin  and  French.  But,  of 
course,  very  many  of  the  words  had  no  meaning  for 
me. 

“I  found  that  some  of  these  words  occurred  fre¬ 
quently.  So  I  said  to  myself :  These  words  must  be 
important  ones  in  this  book.’  And  I  looked  them  up 
in  the  dictionary. 
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“Having  mastered  what  seemed  to  be  ‘key  words/ 
I  re-read  the  pages  I  had  just  gone  over.  And  already 
the  light  began  to  come  through  the  crack  opened  by 
these  key  words.  It  illuminated  other  words  in  the 
context.  And  by  continuing  this  method  I  read  and 
understood  the  whole  book. 

“Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  use  this  same 
method  in  gaining  knowledge  that  will  be  useful  to 
us,  and  not  mere  impediments.  I  believe  in  reading 
many  books.  When  I  read  a  book,  I  try  to  get  the 
main  idea  clearly  in  my  mind.  But  I  do  not  try  to 
remember  all  the  detailed  information  the  book  con¬ 
tains.  The  essential  thing  is  that  I  shall  remember 
that  this  information  is  there.  Then  I  know  where 
to  get  it  if  I  happen  to  need  it.  I  always  mark  my 
books.  This  saves  time  in  finding  what  I  want. 

“In  reading,  or,  in  fact,  in  everything  we  do,  we 
come  across  certain  principles,  or  facts,  over  and  over 
again,  just  as  I  came  across  certain  words  in  my 
Spanish  book.  When  that  happens,  we  can  be  pretty 
confident  that  these  facts  are  important  ones.  And 
it  is  therefore  worth  our  while  to  try  to  remember 
them. 

“But  the  education  of  the  mind  is,  after  all,  not  a 
mere,  question  of  remembering  facts  which  someone 
else  gives  us.  The  mind  should  conduct  its  own  edu¬ 
cation  to  a  larger  extent.  And  it  cannot  do  this  unless 
it  thinks  for  itself.  A  mind  that  does  not  reason  is 
comparatively  useless. 

“I  have  given  the  subject  of  self-education  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  have  evolved  what  you  might 
call  a  ‘Rule  of  Three’  in  regard  to  it.  The  rule  is 
simply  this:  Observe!  Remember!  Compare! 

“First,  observe  concrete  facts ;  then  use  the  memory 
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of  these  facts  to  compare  them,  and  to  note  their 
likenesses  and  differences. 

“Think  that  over,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  the  way 
in  which  all  knowledge  is  gained.  The  successful 
business  man  is  the  one  who  has  observed,  remem¬ 
bered,  and  compared  the  facts  of  business.  All  the 
achievements  of  science  have  come  from  doing  these 
three  things.  The  extent  to  which  anyone  does  them 
will  measure  the  extent  of  his  education  and  of  his 
ability  to  continue  to  educate  himself. 

“The  very  first  essential  of  any  real  education  is 
to  observe.  Without  that  you  have  no  material  out 
of  which  to  manufacture  knowledge.  Remember 
what  you  have  observed.  If  you  do  not  remember, 
then  you  have  lost  the  material  that  you  gained  by 
observation.  Compare  the  facts  you  have  observed; 
and  you  will  find  yourself  thinking  out  conclusions. 
These  conclusions  are  real  knowledge;  and  they  are 
your  own. 

“This  was  what  made  John  Burroughs  a  great 
naturalist,  Morgan  a  great  financier,  Napoleon  a  great 
general.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  education.  And 
the  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  that  gaining  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  way  is  not  a  penance,  but  a  delight.” 

Doctor  Bell  paused  to  smile  reflectively. 

“I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  by  one  illustration,”  he 
went  on.  “I  said  that  I  believe  in  reading  many  books. 
I  do;  and  among  those  I  enjoy  are  detective  stories! 
If  you  should  run  across  me  when  I  am  taking  a  rail¬ 
way  journey,  the  chances  are  that  you  would  find  me 
deep  in  a  'Sherlock  Holmes’  story,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  And  I  am  only  one  of  thousands  who  enjoy 
a  good  detective  yarn. 

“But  what  is  a  detective  story,  if  it  is  not  a  record 
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of  observing,  remembering,  and  comparing  facts — 
and  of  then  drawing  conclusions?  Practically  all  of 
us  enjoy  reading  these  books,  because,  while  we  read, 
we  ourselves  are  all  the  time  observing,  remembering, 
comparing,  and  trying  to  draw  the  correct  conclusion. 

“We  can  pursue  knowledge  in  just  the  same  way, 
and  can  have  even  more  pleasure  doing  it.  The  great 
advantage  in  pursuing  knowledge  is  that  we  may  cap¬ 
ture  something  which  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world. 

“In  any  case  we  enrich  ourselves;  we  open  new 
windows  through  which  to  behold  interesting  things. 
Did  you  ever  look  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary  with¬ 
out  gaining  more  than  the  one  definition  you  were 
seeking?  I  never  do.  In  the  definition  itself,  there 
may  be  some  other  word  that  excites  my  interest  and 
spurs  me  to  look  that  one  up  too.  Or,  as  I  run  down 
the  page,  my  eye  may  light  on  unfamiliar  words,  with 
which  I  want  to  scrape  an  acquaintance.  Or  there 
may  be  some  word  I  have  not  met  for  a  long  time; 
and  I  pause,  as  one  does  on  meeting  an  old  friend,  to 
brush  up  my  memory  of  things  half  forgotten. 

“I  have  the  same  sort  of  an  experience  when  I  start 
with  a  fact,  or  an  idea.  For  example,  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  waste 
energy  and  waste  products.  This  waste  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  industry.  Think  of  the  illimitable  forces  of 
nature  which  we  might  conserve  and  utilize.  Think 
of  the  sun’s  light  and  heat,  of  the  wind,  the  tides! 
Think  of  the  coal  we  burn,  and  of  the  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  energy  generated  that  we  actually  use. 
There  are  countless  opportunities  open  to  every  Human 
being  for  study  and  experiment  in  the  common  facts 
of  everyday  life. 
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“I  never  tire  of  studying  these  facts.  I  realize  that 
I  am  growing — well,  not  younger,  at  any  rate !  I  can¬ 
not  hope  to  work  out  half  the  problems  in  which  I  am 
interested.  So  I  like  to  talk  to  groups  of  young  people, 
and  try  to  stimulate  them  to  study  and  experiment. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  this  study  should  be  left 
only  to  the  young.  Anyone  will  find  it  fascinating; 
and  it  may  lead  to  great  results. 

“Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  amount  of  heat 
that  is  wasted  in  the  world?  We  build  a  fire  in  the 
furnace — and  most  of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney! 
We  cook  our  meals — and  much  of  the  heat  serves 
simply  to  make  our  kitchens  uncomfortably  hot.  Even 
after  food  is  cooked,  or  water  is  boiled,  we  allow  the 
heat  to  escape  by  radiation,  and  the  things  grow  cold. 

“Comparatively  few  persons  even  put  a  ‘cozy’  on 
their  teapots.  They  drink  lukewarm  tea,  instead.  We 
owe  the  fireless  cooker  and  the  thermos  bottle  to  some¬ 
body  who  observed  the  facts  of  everyday  life,  and 
used  a  knowledge  of  other  facts  to  give  us  these  con¬ 
veniences.  People  use  up  fuel  to  heat  the  water  in 
hot-water  boilers  supplying  the  bathroom.  But  the 
water  soon  becomes  cool  after  the  fire  goes  out.  Why 
not  cover  the  boiler  with  asbestos  paper,  or  some  other 
insulating  material,  and  conserve  the  heat? 

“It  is  a  pity  that  people  in  general  think  of  science 
as  some  abstruse  and  esoteric  thing,  to  be  understood 
only  by  a  special  group.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every¬ 
one  has  some  scientific  knowledge,  and  uses  it  more 
constantly  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge.  We 
cannot  perform  the  simplest  act  without  having  some 
principle  of  science  brought  into  play.  There  is  nothing 
of  more  enthralling  interest  than  to  study  these  simple 
acts  and  to  try  to  learn  something  from  them. 
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“A  few  years  ago,  I  talked  to  a  class  of  students  at 
a  manual  training  school  here  in  Washington  about 
just  this  everyday  kind  of  experimenting. 

“I  told  them,  for  instance,  of  how  I  had  tried  to  con¬ 
serve  the  heat  that  is  wasted  by  radiation.  I  had  a 
large  tank  made  that  would  hold  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  enclosed  it  in  a  box,  leaving  a  space  three  or  four 
inches  wide  around  the  tank.  This  space  was  filled 
with  wool,  and  when  hot  water  was  put  into  the  tank 
it  cooled  almost  as  slowly  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  thermos 
bottle. 

“Then  I  carried  my  experiment  further :  Two  pipes 
were  led  from  the  tank  up  under  the  hood  of  a  student 
lamp.  Perhaps  I  may  explain  that  I  work  and  study 
at  night.  I  find  that  I  work  best  if  I  begin  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  often  keep  at  it,  with  an 
intermission  for  dinner,  until  three  in  the  morning, 
or  even  later.  I  spend  about  six  hours  in  bed.  I  do 
not  sleep  all  of  that  time,  but  one  can  rest  even  when 
one  is  not  sleeping. 

“I  find  that  it  is  a  good  plan,  when  I  am  working  on 
a  problem,  to  gather  the  elements  of  it  together,  as 
definitely  as  I  can,  before  I  go  to  sleep.  Then,  having 
stated  the  case,  as  it  were,  I  set  it  aside.  And  whether 
it  is  that  my  subconscious  mind  works  on  it  while  I 
sleep,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  often  happens  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  or  at  least  some  light  on  it, 
is  there  in  the  morning. 

“I  speak  of  this  night  work,  because  that  accounts 
for  a  rather  long-continued  use  of  my  student  lamp. 
I  found  that  the  water  from  the  tank  circulated 
through  the  pipes  leading  to  the  lamp,  and  the  whole 
body  of  water  was  heated  somewhat  in  a  single  eve¬ 
ning.  Because  the  tank  was  insulated  by  its  wool 
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'overcoat/  part  of  this  heat  was  retained  until  the 
next  evening.  This  was  continued  several  days;  and 
by  that  time  the  water  had  become  too  hot  for  me  to 
hold  my  hand  in  it.  Then  I  wanted  to  see  how  long 
it  would  retain  its  heat,  so  I  disconnected  the  pipes. 
More  than  a  week  later,  the  water  was  still  so  warm 
that  I  used  it  for  a  bath. 

"Since  then,  an  insulated  tank  has  been  a  permanent 
and  very  convenient  feature  of  my  house  in  Nova 
Scotia.  When  I  finish  working,  at  two  or  three  in 
the  morning,  I  like  to  take  a  warm  bath.  But  at  that 
hour  there  is  no  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  boilers. 
So  I  connected  my  tank  with  a  pipe  in  the  chimney 
leading  from  the  fire  in  my  study.  Every  time  the 
fire  is  lighted  there  is  heat  going  up  the  chimney.  It 
used  to  be  wasted.  Now  it  heats  the  water  in  the  insu¬ 
lated  tank,  and  I  am  always  sure  of  a  warm  bath. 

"I  believe  that  all  the  hot  water  needed  in  a  house¬ 
hold,  even  to  the  extent  of  warming  the  house  itself  in 
cold  weather,  could  be  obtained  if  we  would  make  use 
of  the  waste  heat  from  kitchen  fires  and  other  common 
sources. 

"And,  then,  there  is  the  enormous  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays.  Think  of  the  hot  roofs  over  our  heads  in  sum¬ 
mer  !  All  that  force  is  wasted.  Why  not  use  some  of 
it?  We  can  heat  water  only  to  the  boiling  point.  But 
there  are  other  liquids — oil,  for  instance — which  can 
be  heated  to  a  much  higher  temperature  without  boil¬ 
ing.  If  we  laid  pipes  containing  oil,  on  our  roofs,  the 
hot  oil  could  be  carried  to  insulated  tanks  and  furnish 
stored-up  heat,  to  be  used  as  needed.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  make  our  houses  cooler  in  hot  weather. 

"I  told  those  young  students  of  another  experiment 
I  made  one  summer  when  I  had  to  stay  in  Washington. 
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One  of  the  simple  facts  of  science  with  which  every¬ 
body  is  familiar  is  that  cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm 
air.  You  could  carry  a  bucket  of  cold  air  around  a 
warm  room  and  not  lose  any  of  it.  But  if  you  made 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  the  cold  air  would 
run  out. 

“Well,  it  was  very  hot  in  Washington  that  summer, 
and  I  do  not  like  hot  weather!  So  I  tried  to  supply 
the  bucket  principle  in  keeping  myself  cool.  First,  I 
let  the  water  out  of  a  swimming  tank  which  is  in  the 
basement  of  my  house.  Then  I  provided  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  in  which  were  placed  large  blocks  of  ice  covered 
with  salt.  This  was  in  another  room  and  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  the  tank.  A  pipe  covered  with  asbestos 
paper  led  from  the  refrigerator  to  the  tank,  so  that 
the  cold  air  could  flow  down  to  that  level. 

“I  went  into  the  tank  myself  to  observe  what  hap¬ 
pened.  The  cold  air  ran  down  into  the  bottom  of  it 
and  then  gradually  filled  it,  until  I  was  submerged  in 
cool,  fresh  air !  When  I  climbed  the  ladder  at  the  side 
I  found  the  air  up  there  hot  and  muggy.  I  was  so 
comfortable  down  in  my  tank  of  cold  air  that  it 
seemed  incredible  that  Washington  was  fairly  sizzling 
outside. 

“But  as  I  did  not  want  to  stay  there  all  the  time,  I 
put  the  refrigerator  in  the  attic  and  carried  the  pipe 
down  to  one  of  the  rooms  below.  The  doors  were 
kept  shut;  and  the  windows,  which  I  closed  at  the 
bottom,  were  opened  at  the  top  to  let  the  warm  air  out. 
I  sat  there,  enjoying  an  ideal  temperature  of  65 
degrees  when  the  thermometer  outside  registered  100 
degrees. 

“Near  my  summer  home  in  Nova  Scotia  many  of 
the  people  are  fishermen;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
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that  during  a  fog  the  men  out  in  the  dories  are  unable 
to  find  their  way  back  to  the  vessel.  They  may  be 
adrift  for  several  days ;  and  when  picked  up  they  have 
usually  suffered  terribly  from  thirst. 

“In  this  case,  there  was  a  whole  ocean  of  water 
within  reach.  If  the  salt  could  be  separated  from  it 
they  need  not  go  thirsty.  Then,  too,  the  fog  itself  is 
made  up  of  minute  particles  of  water.  If  this  water 
could  be  condensed,  they  could  ‘drink  the  fog/  And 
there  was  a  third  possibility:  the  breath  exhaled  from 
their  lungs  contained  moisture.  If  this  moisture  could 
be  condensed,  it  would  provide  water. 

“I  began  experimenting  with  this  third  possibility. 
I  went  out  in  a  boat,  filled  a  bucket  with  water  from 
the  sea  and  put  into  it  a  large  empty  bottle,  which 
floated  on  the  water  with  its  neck  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bucket.  I  took  a  long  glass  tube  and  put  one 
end  in  the  bottle  and  the  other  end  in  my  mouth.  Then 
I  inhaled  through  my  nostrils  and  exhaled  through  the 
tube  into  the  bottle. 

“It  was  quite  easy,  and  I  continued  it  for  two  hours, 
meanwhile  reading  a  book.  By  that  time  enough 
water  had  condensed  in  the  bottle  to  furnish  a  mod¬ 
erate  drink.  It  would  have  been  very  welcome,  I  am 
sure,  if  I  had  been  facing  the  prospect  of  dying  from 
thirst.  You  may  object  that  a  fisherman  would  not 
have  a  long  glass  tube  in  a  dory.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  shouldn’t  have  one,  or  a  dozen. 

“Let  me  tell  you  of  a  remarkable  series  of  happen¬ 
ings,  which  were  the  result  simply  of  a  man’s  observing 
a  smell.  I  told  this  story  to  another  graduating  class. 
I  referred  to  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  what  smell, 
or  odor,  is.  It  may  be  vibrations,  as  light  and  sound 
are.  Or  it  may  be  an  emanation  of  minute  particles 
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of  matter  which  come  into  actua^  contact  with  the 
nerves  of  smell.  No  one  has  found  out  which  it  is. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  discoveries  waiting  to  be 
made. 

“Well,  when  tellurium  is  melted,  it  gives  off  a  most 
peculiar  smell.  Until  this  thing  happened,  which  I 
am  going  to  tell  you,  we  thought  there  was  no  other 
smell  in  the  world  that  was  like  it.  But  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  chemist  was  experimenting,  some  years 
ago,  with  the  waste  products  that  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  course  of  the 
experiments,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  smell 
of  tellurium  was  present. 

“Now,  tellurium  is  rare  and  valuable.  If  he  could 
get  it  from  these  waste  products,  it  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  discovery.  But  although  he  tried  various 
tests,  he  found  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  tel¬ 
lurium — except  the  smell.  He  reasoned,  therefore, 
that  perhaps  there  was  another  substance,  hitherto 
unknown,  which  had  the  same  smell.  So,  one  by  one, 
he  extracted  from  the  conglomerate  mass  every  sub¬ 
stance  he  knew  to  be  there;  and,  just  as  he  had  sus¬ 
pected,  or,  rather,  just  as  he  had  reasoned,  there  re¬ 
mained  a  new  element!  He  called  it  selenium. 

“Tellurium  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity;  se¬ 
lenium  is  a  non-conductor.  But  if  it  is  heated  to  the 
fusing  point  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  conductor  of  electricity,  although  it  offers  a 
very  high  resistance  to  the  current.  An  inch-long 
pencil  of  this  form  of  selenium  will  offer  as  much 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  electrical  current  as 
ninety-six  million  miles  of  wire!  Just  think  of  that. 
Ninety-six  million  miles  of  wire  could  reach  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun.  Yet  there  is  as  great  electrical  re- 
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sistance  in  a  little  pencil  of  selenium  one  inch  in  length. 

"‘Well,  the  story  does  not  end  there,  of  course. 
Willoughby  Smith  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  May,  experi¬ 
mented  in  using  selenium  when  laying  the  Atlantic 
cable.  And  one  of  the  things  they  discovered  was  that 
its  electrical  resistance  was  greater  at  night  than  in 
the  day  time.  This  suggested  the  idea  that  its  resist¬ 
ance  was  affected  by  light.  Mr.  Smith  then  experi¬ 
mented  along  this  line  and  found  that  his  reasoning 
had  been  correct.  Even  a  shadow  falling  on  the 
selenium  increased  its  resistance  to  electricity. 

“Other  scientific  men  became  interested.  So  did  I ; 
and  my  speculations  naturally  turned  to  a  possible  use 
of  the  new  substance  in  connection  with  telephoning. 
I  asked  myself  if  we  could  not  transmit  speech  by  using 
a  beam  of  light  in  connection  with  selenium.  The 
voice  could  be  made  to  vary  the  intensity  of  the  light 
used.  This  light,  falling  on  a  piece  of  crystalline 
selenium,  would  cause  the  electrical  resistance  of  the 
selenium  to  vary  in  correspondence  with  the  variations 
of  the  light. 

“My  reasoning  was  correct;  and  I  produced  the 
photophone,  an  instrument  for  talking  along  a  beam 
of  light,  instead  of  along  a  telephone  wire.  In  the 
importance  of  the  principles  involved,  I  regard  it  as 
the  greatest  invention  I  have  made ;  greater  than  the 
telephone.  And  all  this  sequence  of  events  came  from 
the  mere  observation  of  a  smell. 

“Someone  asked  me  recently  if  a  student  in  school, 
or  in  college,  could  not  tell  in  what  direction  his  par¬ 
ticular  ability  would  lie  by  the  relative  interest  and 
pleasure  he  found  in  his  various  studies.  I  said  that 
this  would  not  always  be  a  safe  guide;  because  our 
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interest  in  what  others  teach  us  depends  a  great  deal 
on  the  teacher. 

“When  I  was  a  student,  I  ought  to  have  been  very 
happy  in  my  Latin  courses;  because  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  speech  and  with  language  was  of  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  to  me.  Yet  I  was  constantly  in  rebellion 
over  the  necessity  of  learning  Latin,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  method  of  teaching  it  did  not  rouse 
my  interest,  but  repelled  it  instead.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  young  man  might  think  he  wanted  to  be  a  writer, 
because  the  courses  in  English  were  made  fascinating 
by  a  wonderful  teacher.  Or  a  man  might  think  he  was 
not  fitted  for  a  business  career, .because  an  uninter¬ 
esting  teacher  had  made  him  hate  mathematics. 

“That  is  one  advantage  in  the  self-education  which 
comes  through  thinking  for  ourselves.  In  doing  our 
own  thinking  we  are  likely  to  find  where  our  real 
pleasure  does  lie.  And,  in  that  case,  I  should  say  that 
our  pleasure  in  some  one  line  of  study  would  indicate 
a  special  aptitude  in  that  direction. 

“In  dealing  with  children,  the  main  essential  is  not 
to  tell  them  things,  but  to  encourage  them  to  find  out 
things  for  themselves.  Ask  them  questions,  but  leave 
them  to  find  out  the  answers.  If  they  arrive  at  the 
wrong  answer,  do  not  tell  them  they  are  mistaken ;  and 
do  not  give  them  the  right  answer.  Ask  them  other 
quesions,  which  will  show  them  their  mistake,  and  so 
make  them  push  their  inquiry  further. 

“For  example:  I  spoke  of  my  experiment  apropos 
of  the  fishermen  lost  in  the  fog.  Suppose  you  wanted 
to  teach  a  child  about  moisture  and  condensation.  You 
could  state  to  him  there  are  minute  particles  of  water 
vapor  in  the  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  that  this 
water  vapor  will  be  condensed  under  certain  condi- 
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tions.  In  other  words  you  give  him  a  general  conclu¬ 
sion  which  other  people  have  arrived  at  and  ask  him 
to  memorize  it. 

“Now  suppose  you  tell  him  nothing,  but  simply  ask 
him  to  breathe  into  a  glass  tumbler.  He  sees  the 
moisture  on  the  glass.  Ask  him  where  it  came  from. 
Have  him  breathe  against  the  outside  of  the  tumbler. 
Have  him  try  the  experiment  with  a  glass  that  is  hot 
and  with  one  that  is  ice  cold.  Have  him  try  it  with 
other  surfaces.  And  don’t  do  his  thinking  for  him! 
Make  him  think  for  himself.  Make  him  observe  what 
takes  place,  stimulating  him  to  remember  the  different 
results  he  observes,  and,  by  comparing  them,  to  arrive 
at  conclusions. 

“I  believe  that  self-education  is  a  lifelong  affair.  It 
comes,  naturally  and  inevitably,  through  using  the 
mind  in  the  three  ways  I  have  pointed  out.  And  I  may 
add  that  following  this  'Rule  of  Three’  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  factor  in  keeping  the  mind  young  and 
active.  There  cannot  be  mental  atrophy  in  any  person 
who  continues  to  observe,  to  remember  what  he  ob¬ 
serves,  and  to  seek  answers  for  his  unceasing  hows 
and  whys  about  things.” 

— Mary  B.  Mullett. 

Courtesy  of  American  Magazine. 


There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion,  or  form,  or 
behavior  like  the  wish  to  scatter  joy,  and  not  pain, 
around  us. — Emerson. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Soon,  with  your  promotion  to  the  ninth  grade,  or  to 
High  School,  you  will  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
what  courses  to  pursue,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  given  a 
printed  course  of  study  from  which  to  make  your  decision. 
Many  of  the  terms  found  therein  or  talked  about  in  High 
School  or  in  College  may  be  unfamiliar  to  you. 

On  pages  278  and  279  you  will  find  parts  of  a  course  of 
study  offered  by  the  Arsenal  Technical  High  School  of 
Indianapolis,  one  of  the  largest  high  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Preceding  this,  is  the  explanation  of  many  common 
school  terms  with  which  you  are  to  acquaint  yourselves  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  and  follow  the 
suggestions  given  at  the  close  of  the  subject. 

SCHOOL  TERMS  EXPLAINED 

Elementary  Schools  are  schools  where  the  ele¬ 
ments  or  essentials  of  learning  are  taught.  In  America 
they  are  usually  made  up  of  the  first  eight  grades  or 
years  of  instruction.  They  are  in  turn,  divided  into 
the  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Secondary  Schools  are  schools  which  are  not-  so 
high  as  colleges  but  higher  than  Elementary  Schools, 
being  composed  usually  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  grades  or  years  of  instruction.  They  are 
also  called  High  Schools. 

The  above  division  of  eight  grades  followed  by  four 
years  of  High  School  is  known  as  the  Eight-Four 
Plan.  In  many  schools,  however,  the  so-called 
Six-Six  Plan  is  used  in  which  the  first  six  grades  of 
school  constitute  the  Elementary  School  and  the  upper 
six  grades  make  up  the  Junior  High  School  (Grades 
7,  8,  and  9)  and  the  Senior  High  School  (Grades  10 
11,  and  12). 
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A  Curriculum  is  a  specified,  fixed  course  of  study 
or  list  of  the  subjects  offered  by  an  institution  of 
learning. 

A  Course  of  Study  is,  as  the  name  tells,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  studies  laid  down  in  the  order  best  fitted,  sup¬ 
posedly,  for  the  learning  of  one  or  more  subjects.  One 
may,  for  instance,  take  Algebra,  Advanced  Algebra, 
Plane  Geometry,  and  Solid  Geometry  to  make  up  his 
course  of  study  in  Mathematics. 

A  Prescribed  Course  of  Study  is  one  that  is  laid 
down  by  the  school  and  is  required  of  the  pupils  or 
attendants  at  that  institution  of  learning.  The  pupil 
has  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

An  Elective  or  Optional  Subject  is  one  which  the 
pupil  or  attendant  at  an  institution  of  learning  may 
choose  if  he  so  desires. 

A  Prerequisite  is  a  study  that  has  to  be  followed 
or  “taken”  before  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  start  some 
other  study  or  subject.  For  instance,  Eighth  Grade 
Grammar  is  a  prerequisite  for  Freshman  English  in 
High  School;  Plane  Geometry  is  a  prerequisite  for 
Solid  Geometry. 

A  Required  Course  is  one  which  the  pupil  is 
obliged  to  pursue  if  he  is  to  attend  a  particular  school. 
For  instance,  three  years  of  English  are  usually  re¬ 
quired  in  high  schools. 

A  Credit  is  a  reward  given  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course  taken  for  either  a  semester  or 
for  a  school  year. 

Different  schools  have  different  requirements  for 
graduation,  but  usually  15  or  16  credits  (if  a  credit  is 
given  for  a  year's  work)  or  30  or  32  credits  (if  a  credit 
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is  given  for  a  semester’s  work),  are  commonly  re¬ 
quired  in  the  high  schools  of  America  for  graduation. 

Vocational  Schools  train  for  the  common  useful 
employments  in  a  general  way;  such  as  general 
manual  training  or  cooking. 

Trade  Schools  train  for  special  trades;  such  as 
tool  making  or  millinery. 

Part-time  Schools  allow  pupils  to  work  regularly 
at  some  trade  except  for  certain  hours  spent  in 
general  school  work. 

A  Major  in  school  signifies  three  years  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  For  instance,  a  French  major  would  require 
three  years  of  the  study  of  French. 

A  Minor  signifies  two  years  of  a  subject.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  mathematics  minor  would  require  two  years 
of  mathematics,  such  as  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

A  Semester  is  a  half  year’s  work  in  a  school.  A 
school  year  is  usually  shorter  than  a  calendar  year  by 
two,  three,  or  four  months. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  1920 

AT 

ARSENAL  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

PREPARATION  FOR  INDUSTRY,  COLLEGE, 
COMMERCE,  AND  THE  HOME 

First  Year — From  the  list  of  subjects  offered  in  the  first  year 
each  pupil  should  choose  those  which  best  prepare  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  study. 
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Choice  of  Courses 

All  pupils  who  fall  within  one,  of  the  following  groups 
should  choose  from  courses  outlined  to  the  left:  (1)  those 
preparing  to  enter  college,  (2)  those  desiring  general  prepa¬ 
ration  for  Industry,  Commerce  and  the  Home,  (3)  those 
desiring  to  prepare  for  a  definite  occupation. 

College  Entrance 

Any  course  of  study  leading  to  graduation  prepares  for 
college,  provided  the  following  general  conditions  are  ob¬ 
served  : 

REQUIRED  BY  ALL  COLLEGES:  English,  three 
years;  Mathematics,  two  years;  Foreign  Language,  two 
years,  of  one  language ;  Science,  one  year ;  History  one  year 
which  may  include  one  half-year  Civics. 

ELECTIVES :  Many  colleges  and  universities  accept 
as  electives  any  subject  offered  in  high  school.  A  few  in¬ 
stitutions  specify  a  restricted  list  from  which  preparatory 
subjects  must  be  chosen. 

EXCEPTIONAL  REQUIREMENTS' :  Engineering 
Colleges,  three  years  of  Mathematics;  Physics  as  the  re¬ 
quired  Science.  The  Industrial  group  is  made  up  of  sub¬ 
jects  vital  to  the  engineer  and  should  be  included  by  pupils 
concerned  to  the  extent  that  time  permits. 

The  Technical  Pligh  School  is  accredited  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  is  on  the  accepted  list  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
This  gives  it  all  the  official  recognition  a  high  school  can 
receive.  Its  diploma  is  therefore  accepted  by  all  colleges 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  by  those  elsewhere  which  ad¬ 
mit  on  credentials.  This  means  that  the  quality  of  the  work 
is  recognized.  The  pupil  himself  must  be  responsible  for 
choosing  the  proper  group  ot  subjects.  No  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  accepts  a  graduate  of  any  high  school  without  con¬ 
dition  unless  he  has  included  in  his  high  school  course  every 
subject  required  for  entrance  to  that  institution.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  each  pupil  planning  to  enter  college  to 
choose  the  particular  college  for  which  preparation  is  to  be 
made,  study  its  catalogue,  and  direct  his  preparation  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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lier  if  one  year  of  science  has 
been  completed.) 

Applied  Economics",  (for 

girls)  .  Hygiene  and  Nursing" 

(for  girls),  (Prereq.  Physiolo¬ 

gy) 

Music  III  (Harmony),  Free 
Draw.  V**,  (Figure  Work — 
Cast),  'Com.  Art  I  (Prereq.  2 
years  Shop,  Meeh.  or  Free 
Drawing)  CivicArtI (Plants) 
Prereq.  1  yr.  Shop,  Mechan- 
cal  or  Free  Drawing.) 

Music  IV  (Harmony)"  Free 
Draw.  VI**,  (Figure  Work — 
Life),  Com.  Art  II",  Civic 
Art  II",  (Landscape  Design), 
(Bot.  accepted  for  Civio  Art 
I) 

'Music  V  (History  and 
Appreciation),  'Free  Draw. 
VII  (Illustration-Compo¬ 
sition) 

Music  VI",  Free  Draw. 
VIII",  History  and  Apprecia¬ 
tion  (Advanced  Illustration) 

1 

'Pat.  Mak.  Foundry.  I, 
'Mech.  Draw.  Ill  (H  cr.) 
(With.  shop  or  separately) 
'Physics  I  (Mechanics), 
''Prereq.  Math.  Ill) 

Pat.  Mak.-Foun.  II**,  Mech. 
Dr.  IV  (%  cr.),  (With  shop  or 
separately),  Physics",  (Elec¬ 
tricity) 

'Mach.  Shop  I,  *Mech.  Dr. 
V  ( Vi  cr.)  (With  shop  or  sep¬ 
arately),  'Physics  III  (App. 
Elec.) 

Mach.  Shop  H",  Mech.  Dr. 
VI  ()^  cr.)**,  (With  shop  or 
separately),  Physics IV,  (Elec- 
tro-Chem.)" 

ENGLISH  V,  'Advanced 
Algebra**, 'Latin  V,  'French 
V,  'Spanish  V,  'History  III, 
(Modern  European;,  'History 
V  (English)  'Physiography 
I,  'Physics  I  (Prereq.  Math. 
Ill) 

ENGLISH  VI",  News  Eng¬ 
lish  I",  'Solid  Geometry", 
Latin  VI",  French  VI", 
Spanish  VI",  History  IV", 
(Modern  European),  History 
VT"  (English),  Physiography 
II",  Physics  II" 

'Eng.  VII  (C.'B.  or  L.), 
'Higner  Algebra" ,  'Latin 
VII",  'French  VII**,  Span¬ 
ish  VII",  'History  VII, 
(American),  'Arner.  Gov.", 
'Physiology  ",  'Expression 
I" 

'English  VIIIL",  ’Trigo¬ 
nometry",  Latin  VIII", 
French  VIII",  Spanish 
VIII",  History  VIII", 
(American)  Expression  II" 
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For  the  significance  of  the  stars  in  course  of  study  see  Note  III  adjacent. 
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Notes  on  Courses  of  Study 

I.  English  in  capitals  required. 

II.  A  pupil’s  classification  is  fixed  by  his  rank  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  is  placed  in  the 
lowest  grade  in  which  it  may  be  chosen  without  special 
permission. 

III.  Subjects  preceded  by  one  star  (*)  may  be  elected 
by  any  pupil  in  the  proper  grade  who  has  the  necessary 
prerequisites.  A  subject  followed  by  two  stars  (**)  may  be 
discontinued  on  completion  without  permission.  To  begin 
or  drop  a  subject  at  any  other  point  than  indicated  by  the 
stars  requires  the  written  approval  of  the  Principal  in  ad¬ 
vance.  (See  elsewhere  as  to  credit  for  such  subjects.) 

IV.  Civics  and  American  Government — Those  with 
or  without  grade  credit  in  Civics  may  continue  the  subject 
either  in  the  first  year  as  Civics,  followed  by  Introductory 
Science,  or  in  the  senior  year  as  American  Government. 

V.  Full  work  for  each  student — minimum,  four  full 
credit  subjects ;  maximum,  four  full  credit  subjects  and  two 
half  credit  subjects.  An  amount  of  work  outside  of  the 
above  limits  requires  the  approval  of  the  Principal  in  ad¬ 
vance.  (See  elsewhere  as  to  Chorus  and  Physical  Train- 
ing.) 

VI.  Special  Music — In  addition  to  four  years  of  regu¬ 
lar  work  in  music,  special  courses  are  maintained  in  Orches¬ 
tra,  Glee  Club,  etc.,  for  which  credit  is  granted.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  granting  credit  for  work  done  under  special 
teachers  outside  of  school,  provided  arrangements  are  made 
in  advance  for  beginning  the  work,  reporting  from  time  to 
time  and  passing  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
whereby  the  school  may  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
credit. 

VII.  Mathematics  Ha  (Applied  Arithmetic)  is  open 
to  those  completing  Mathematics  II.  All  others  desiring 
Applied  Arithmetic  must  begin  with  Math.  Ia. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

I.  Thirty-two  credits ;  credit  value  is  determined  as  follows : 

(1)  Daily  recitation  for  one-half  year  (single  period)  with 
outside  preparation,  one  credit. 
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(2)  Daily  recitation  for  one-half  year  (double  period)  no 
outside  preparation,  one  credit. 

(3)  Daily  recitation  for  one-half  year  (single  period)  no 
outside  preparation,  one-half  credit. 

II.  English,  one  major  required  of  all.. . credits  6 

(Major  signifies  three  years;.  Minor,  two  years.) 

III.  Majors  and  minors  required  in  addition  to  English 

. credits  12 

Two  majors,  or  three  minors,  or  one  major  and  two 
minors,  satisfy  this  requirement.  Credits  beyond  a 
major  or  minor  in  a  given  subject  do  not  apply  here, 
but  are  counted  as  electives. 

IV.  Electives — Subjects  continued  for  one  year  or  more 

and  all  one-semester  subjects . credits  14 

Total  credits  32 

V.  Special  requirements. 

(1)  Sixteen  credits  must  be  selected  from  the  General 
Group.  The  remaining  credits  may  be  made  in  any 
group  under  the  conditions  set  forth  above. 

(2)  The  choice  of  studies  under  Sections  III  and  IV  above 
must  include  at  least  one  year  each  of  (1)  Mathe¬ 
matics  (formal  or  applied),  (2)  Science,  and  (3)  His¬ 
tory,  one  year,  which  may  include  one  half-year 
Civics. 


Studying  School  Courses 

1.  Name  five  courses  offered  by  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School,  of  Indianapolis,  as  listed  in  the  Courses  of  Study 
found  on  pages  278  and  279. 

2.  If  you  were  going  to  take  a  College  Preparatory 
Course,  what  subjects  would  you  select  for  your  program 
the  first  semester?  List  them. 

3.  If  you  were  going  to  take  the  Commercial  Course, 
what  subects  would  you  take  upon  entering  high  school? 
List  them. 

4.  How  many  subjects  would  you  have  to  study  each 
semester  in  order  to  complete  your  course  and  get  a  diploma 
in  four  years?  (See  ‘"Requirements  for  Graduation/’) 
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5.  If  you  wished  to  take  Millinery,  or  “Clothing  IV,”  in 
your  third  year,  what  would  first  be  required  of  you?  (See 
Home  Economics  Course.) 

6.  List  the  subjects  you  would  select  for  the  four  years 
of  work  in  either  the  Industrial  or  the  College  Preparatory 
Course,  (see  “College  Entrance”),  keeping  each  semester 
and  each  year  separate. 

7.  What  does  “9B”  indicate?  “12A”? 

8.  In  what  year  of  the  high  school  course  in  Indianapolis 
would  you  study  American  History? 

9.  Would  you  be  required  to  take  “English  VI”?  “En¬ 
glish  VII”?  (See  “Notes  on  Courses  of  Study.”) 

10.  If  you  were  studying  English  IV,  what  would  your 
classification  in  school  be?  (See  “Notes  on  Course  of  Study” 
II  and  “Courses  of  Study.”) 


Study  of  the  Local  Course 

Secure  a  copy  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  high  school 
which  you  intend  to  enter.  It  may  not  be  so  elaborate  a 
course  as  the  one  here  submitted,  but  it  should  be  studied 
with  equal  care.  First  think  of  the  work  in  which  you  are 
most  interested,  and,  if  possible,  decide  what  you  hope  to 
do  after  graduation  from  high  school.  You  should  select 
the  course  which  will  best  prepare  you  for  your  chosen 
occupation  or  profession.  Be  ready  to  present  your  chosen 
course  to  your  class  and  give  reasons  for  your  selection. 


Patience  is  power.  With  time  and  patience  the 
mulberry  leaf  becomes  satin. — Eastern  Proverb . 
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Speed  Test 

Read  for  two  minutes  on  the  following  selection.  Wait 
for  the  teacher  to  give  the  signal  to  begin.  Count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  in  the  two  minute  test  and  divide  by  2  to  de¬ 
termine  your  speed  per  minute.  Answer  the  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  letter  to  the  young  tradesman. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  TRADESMAN 

To  my  Friend  A.  B. :  As  you  have  desired  it  of  me, 
I  write  the  following  hints,  which  have  been  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  me,  and  may,  if  observed,  be  so  to  you. 

Remember  that  time  is  money.  He  that  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a  day  by  his  labor  and  goes  abroad  or 
sits  idle  one-half  of  that  day,  though  he  spends  but 
sixpence  during  his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not 
to  reckon  that  the  only  expense ;  he  has  really  spent, 
or  rather  thrown  away,  five  shillings  besides. 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a  man  lets  his 
money  lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the 
interest,  or  so  much  as  I  can  make  of  it  during  that 
time.  This  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  where  a 
man  has  good  and  large  credit  and  makes  good  use 
of  it. 

Remember  that  money  is  of  the  prolific,  generating 
nature.  Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  offspring 
can  beget  more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is 
six;  turned  again  it  is  seven  and  threepence,  and  so 
on  till  it  becomes  a  hundred  pounds.  The  more  there 
is  of  it  the  more  it  produces  every  turning,  so  that  the 
profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  kills  a 
breeding  sow  destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the  thou¬ 
sandth  generation.  He  that  murders  a  crown  destroys 
all  that  might  have  produced  even  scores  of  pounds. 
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Remember  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  but  a  groat  a 
day.  For  this  little  sum  (which  may  be  daily  wasted 
either  in  time  or  expense  unperceived)  a  man  of 
credit  may,  on  his  own  security,  have  the  constant 
possession  and  use  of  a  hundred  pounds.  So  much 
in  stock  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious  man  pro¬ 
duces  great  advantage. 

Remember  this  saying,  “The  good  paymaster  is 
lord  of  another  man’s  purse.”  He  that  is  known  to 
pay  punctually  and  exactly  to  the  time  he  promises 
may  at  any  time  and  on  any  occasion  raise  all  the 
money  his  friends  can  spare.  This  is  sometimes  of 
great  use.  After  industry  and  frugality,  nothing  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  young  man  in  the 
world  than  punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  dealings ; 
therefore  never  keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  beyond 
the  time  you  promised,  lest  a  disappointment  shut  up 
your  friend’s  purse  forever. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man’s  credit 
are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at 
five  in  the  morning  or  nine  at  night  heard  by  a  creditor 
makes  him  easy  six  months  longer,  but  if  he  sees  you 
at  a  billiard-table  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern,  when 
you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money  the  next 
day;  demands  it,  before  he  can  receive  it,  in  a  lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what  you 
owe ;  it  makes  you  appear  a  careful  as  well  as  an  honest 
man,  and  that  still  increases  your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own,  that  which  you 
possess  and  of  living  accordingly.  It  is  a  mistake  that 
many  people  who  have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent 
this,  keep  an  exact  account  for  some  time,  both  of 
your  expenses  and  your  income.  If  you  take  the  pains 
at  first  to  mention  particulars,  it  will  have  this  good 
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effect:  you  will  discover  how  wonderfully  small, 
trifling  expenses  mount  up  to  large  sums,  and  will 
discern  what  might  have  been  and  may  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  be  saved  without  occasioning  any  great  incon¬ 
venience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as 
plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on  two 
words,  industry  and  frugality;  that  is,  waste  neither 
time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best  use  of  both.  With¬ 
out  industry  and  frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with 
them  everything.  He  that  gets  all  he  can  honestly  and 
saves  all  he  gets  (necessary  expenses  excepted)  will 
certainly  become  rich,  if  that  Being  who  governs  the 
world,  to  whom  all  should  look  for  a  blessing  on  their 
honest  endeavors,  doth  not,  in  his  wise  providence, 
otherwise  determine. 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 

From  “An  Old  Tradesman.” 

1.  Why  is  time  money?  Give  Franklin’s  explanation. 

2.  Explain  why  credit  is  money  ? 

3.  Give  Franklin’s  reasons  for  saving  money. 

4.  Why  should  we  always  meet  our  obligations 
promptly? 

5.  How  do  your  daily  actions  affect  your  credit? 

6.  .What  is  the  chief  benefit  to  be  gained  from  keeping 
an  expense  account? 

7.  What  is  Franklin’s  direction  for  the  way  to  wealth? 

8.  Look  up  the  value  in  U.  S.  money  of  the  shilling;  the 
pound ;  a  groat ;  threepence. 
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ORATIONS  AND  SPEECHES 

In  newspapers,  in  magazines,  and  in  the  books  that  we 
read,  we  often  find  many  excellent  orations  and  speeches. 
How  should  we  read  these  speeches  ?  First  we  should  read 
the  speech  through  rapidly  to  find  the  main  thought  or 
thoughts  to  see  if  it  is  really  worth  a  more  critical  study. 
If  we  find  the  speech  a  valuable  one,  we  should  then  study 
it  critically  in  order  that  we  may  fix  the  main  thoughts  in 
our  memory  so  that  we  may  have  them  for  use  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  same  subject.  Finally,  in  every  great  speech 
there  are  always  some  outstanding  passages  which  are 
worth  committing  to  memory. 

The  following  address  was  given  by  Theodpre  Roose¬ 
velt  to  the  boys  of  the  Hill  School  about  a  year  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

In  studying  this  speech  follow  all  the  suggestions  given 
above:  (1)  Read  the  speech  rapidly  and  state  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  main  thought  of  the  whole  speech ;  (2) 
re-read  it  carefully  so  that  you  may  give  Roosevelt’s  views 
on  the  various  questions  raised  at  the  close  of  the  speech ; 
(3)  select  the  passage  that  you  consider  the  finest  in  the 
speech,  commit  it  to  memory  and  be  ready  to  recite  it  to  the 
class.  After  all  memory  gems  are  given,  the  class  may  vote 
on  the  one  which  it  then  considers  the  best. 


DUTIES  OF  A  CITIZEN 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  members  of  the  school, 
and  parents :  It  is  about  sixteen  years  ago  that  I  came 
to  the  Hill  School  to  speak  and  I  have  always  remem¬ 
bered  my  visit.  I  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  speaking 
to  you,  as  introduced  by  the  President  of  the  Civic 
Club,  because  I  feel  that  every  school  such  as  this 
fails  in  its  duty  unless  it  turns  out  men  who  in  after 
life  will  play  a  useful  part  in  the  world.  The  first 
thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  here,  to  the  boys  of  the 
school,  is  that  the  only  efficient  way  in  which,  in  after 
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life,  you  can  show  your  gratitude  to  the  school  is  by 
the  kind  of  reputation  you  win  in  the  great  world. 
You  cannot,  save  in  wholly  exceptional  cases,  indi¬ 
vidually  do  much  of  direct  return  to  the  school  itself 
for  what  the  school  has  done  for  you.  Your  return 
must  be  in  the  way  of  adding  to  the  school’s  good 
name,  adding  to  the  sum  of  reputation  which  will 
come,  and  can  come  only,  from  the  part  played  by  the 
graduates  of  the  school  in  the  life  of  the  nation  after 
they  have  graduated. 

The  first  point  that  I  want  to  make  with  you  is  the 
dual  character  of  the  obligation  that  rests  on  you  when 
you  leave  here;  that  is,  that  first  you  have  got  to  be 
efficient,  and  next,  and  equally,  you  have  got  to  be 
decent  and  straight. 

The  one  thing  that  I  wish  to  see  avoided  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  a  segregation  of  our  people  into  two  camps : 
the  camp  of  those  who  know  how  and  can  do  things 
but  who  do  them  crookedly,  and  the  camp  of  those 
who  have  excellent  purposes  and  no  power  to  achieve 
them.  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested  in  virtue  that 
is  only  virtue  in  the  abstract.  I  want  to  hold  up  to 
you  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  ideal  that  you  cannot 
live  up  to  if  you  have  got  in  you  the  right  stuff  for 
citizenship.  That  is  why  I  want  to  dwell  upon  the  need 
of  your  combining  the  qualities  of  idealism  and  effi¬ 
ciency 

First,  efficiency.  Remember  that  you  cannot  do 
good  to  anybody  else  until  you  can  pull  your  own 
weight,  and  no  amount  of  lofty  ambition  will  atone 
in  the  least  if  you  have  not  the  practical  efficiency  that 
will  make  you  count  among  your  fellows.  I  don’t  care 
in  what  line  of  work  you  make  the  effort,  you  cannot 
be  a  benefit  from  the  standpoint  of  those  with  high 
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aspirations  until,  in  addition  to  the  high  aspirations, 
you  develop  the  trait  that  will  enable  you  to  put  them 
into  effect. 

If  I  were  speaking  only  to  the  Civic  Club,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  should  say  to  you  that  you  would  be  perfectly 
worthless  in  politics  if  you  did  not  have  a  lofty  pur¬ 
pose,  but  that  you  would  also  be  utterly  worthless  if 
you  did  not  possess  the  necessary  physical  and  moral 
robustness  to  do  more  than  meet  other  men  like  your¬ 
selves  in  politics  and  say,  “How  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  that  lofty  purpose  realized  in  our  National  life!” 
If  you  go  into  politics  with  an  idea  that,  merely  be¬ 
cause  you  have,  and  because  you  have  announced  that 
you  have,  fine  qualities,  you  are  going  to  have  any 
special  consideration  shown  you,  you  will  be  left. 

What  is  true  of  politics  is  just  as  true  of  business. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  think  even  for  a  moment  that  I 
intend  to  put  efficiency  as  the  sole  idea  before  you.  I 
do  not.  I  shall  speak  of  that  later.  But  you  must  have 
it.  You  cannot  do  any  good  to  anybody  as  a  business 
man  unless  you  make  your  business  succeed.  You 
cannot  take  care  of  those  who  work  for  you  unless  you 
are  such  a  good  business  man  that  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  that  you  have  to  divide  with  them.  If  you  do 
not  earn  anything  you  cannot  divide  it,  because  it  is 
not  there  to  divide. 

If  you  take  up  newspaper  work,  unless  you  can 
make  a  newspaper  which  people  will  read,  then  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  you  write  in  it;  some 
one  has  got  to  read  it,  or  else  the  writing  does  not  do 
any  good. 

What  is  true  of  the  man  with  the  newspaper,  and 
true  of  the  business  man,  is  true  of  the  public  servant, 
is  true  in  every  relation  of  life.  You  must  be  efficient, 
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you  must  be  able  to  hold  your  own  in  the  world  of 
politics,  the  world  of  business,  able  to  keep  your  own 
head  above  water,  to  make  your  work  satisfactory, 
to  make  it  pay.  If  you  do  not,  you  cannot  do  good 
to  others.  You  must  be  efficient.  You  must  never 
forget  for  a  moment  that,  so  far  from  the  doctrine 
of  efficiency's  being  a  base  theory,  it  is  a  vital  doctrine, 
a  doctrine  vital  to  good  in  this  country.  If  the  elders 
as  well  as  the  boys  would  keep  that  in  mind,  they  would 
appreciate  better  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
political  doctrines  that  should  be  preached  in  this 
country,  the  doctrine  that  we  should  never  penalize 
efficiency;  that  the  line  we  should  draw  on  business 
is  on  conduct  and  not  on  size;  the  line  that  we  should 
draw,  and  what  we  should  discriminate  against,  is  mis¬ 
conduct  in  any  phase,  and  not  efficiency.'  If  the  effi¬ 
ciency  is  gauged  by  misconduct,  then  strike  it,  but 
strike  it  incidentally,  not  as  efficiency,  but  as  miscon¬ 
duct.  If  a  man  in  any  way  owes  his  business  success 
to  swindling,  to  sharp  practices,  get  at  him  under  the 
law  if  you  can;  get  at  him  by  public  opinion  if  you 
cannot  get  at  him  under  the  law,  but  do  not  get  at  him 
because  he  is  efficient.  Get  at  him  because  he  has 
achieved  his  efficiency  in  anti-social,  in  improper 
fashion. 

So  with  politics.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to  do 
is  to  make  men  understand  that  efficiency  in  politics 
does  not  atone  for  public  immorality,  and  that  mor¬ 
ality,  good  intentions,  decent  conduct,  all  together  do 
not  atone  for  inefficiency.  You  must  have  both  traits. 
I  am  always  tempted  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
referring,  simply  because  it  is  so  easy  to  understand 
and  so  clear,  to  army  experiences.  Take  my  own  brief 
military  experience,  merely  an  experience  of  four 
months,  but  it  gave  me  in  part  an  understanding  of 
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all  the  problems  that  come  in  connection  with  soldiery, 
of  the  problems  that  were  fronted  on  a  gigantic  scale 
by  your  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  I  could 
gain  nothing  with  any  man  in  the  regiment  unless  he 
had  the  right  purpose  in  him.  I  did  not  want  him 
unless  he  had  the  right  purpose  in  him;  but  even  if 
he  had  the  right  purpose,  even  if  he  was  boiling  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  he  was  not  of  the  least  use  to 
me  if  he  could  not  shoot  and  walk  and  ride.  And  I 
could  not  accept  any  amount  of  patriotic  fervor  as 
off-setting  a  slight  tendency  to  run  away. 

I  am  speaking  now  to  a  body  which  has  had  peculiar 
advantages  in  training.  I  am  speaking  to  boys, 
young  men,  who  will  speedily  be  out  in  the  world,  to 
whom  we  shall  speedily  be  able  to  look  for  leadership 
in  their  respective  communities.  I  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  you  will  remember  that  your  duty  is  two¬ 
fold  :  that  you  cannot  for  one  moment  forget  that  you 
are  worthless  unless  you  make  yourselves  count  in  the 
world,  and  also  that  if  you  make  yourselves  count  for 
evil  you  are  not  merely  worthless,  you  are  worse  than 
worthless.  You  must,  if  you  want  to  do  your  part 
in  the  world,  remember  that  you  must  pull  your  own 
weight;  that  until  you  have  pulled  your  own  weight 
you  cannot  help  any  one  else.  And  then  further  re¬ 
member,  having  pulled  your  own  weight,  you  must 
strive  to  work  for  the  common  good. 

And  you,  boys  of  the  Hill  School,  and  the  under¬ 
graduates  of  every  large  school  and  of  every  college 
in  this  land,  know  that  the  supreme  test  in  the  effort 
to  get  clean  athletics  comes  when  you  are  required 
to  condemn  your  own  side  and  not  the  other  side.  It 
is  perfectly  easy  to  arouse  indignation  against  foul 
play  in  the  other  team,  but  you  never  get  clean  ath- 
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letics  until  you  get  a  sentiment  which  will  condemn 
successful  trickery  in  your  own  interest.  Until  you 
can  get  that,  until  you  can  get  a  sentiment  which  will 
back  up  the  principle  of  professors  when  they  will  not 
let  the  man  play  who  plays  foully,  play  on  the  team 
at  all,  until  you  get  that,  you  do  not  get  fair  play  in 
athletics,  you  do  not  get  the  right  kind  of  sporting 
spirit.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  public  life.  Until  we 
get  a  public  opinion  so  genuine  that  the  man  on  the 
side  that  is  benefited  will  condemn  the  crooked  act  of 
the  successful  politician,  until  we  get  that  tone,  we 
cannot  get  the  right  standard  of  public  conduct  in  this 
country.  You  must  have  efficiency,  and  you  must 
have  high  idealism  combined  with  efficiency. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  two  different  classes  of 
boys  to  be  found  in  this  as  in  all  similar  schools.  Some 
of  you  boys,  I  suppose  the  big  majority,  in  fact  (I 
rather  hope  the  big  majority),  will,  when  you  leave, 
have  to  work  for  your  own  livelihood,  just  as  my  boys 
will  have  to.  I  do  not  pity  you  at  all,  unless  you  are 
afraid  of  working  for  your  livelihood.  In  that  case 
I  pity  you,  but  with  the  pity  that  is  akin  not  to  love 
but  to  contempt.  Then  there  is  in  addition  the  smaller 
number  who  do  not  have  to  work  for  their  own  liveli¬ 
hood.  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  latter  first.  You 
will  sometimes  find  that  people  advise  the  boys  of  the 
country  of  the  latter  class  to  go  into  active  business 
when  they  become  men,  just  as  if  their  own  livelihood 
depended  on  it. 

There  is  in  this  country  ample  room  for  non-remun- 
erative  work,  but  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  leisure 
that  is  not  spent  in  work.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
express  as  strenuously  as  I  feel  it  that  the  man,  what¬ 
ever  means  he  has,  who  does  no  work,  real  work, 
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hard  work,  is  a  useless  cumberer  of  the  world’s  sur¬ 
face,  is  not  only  a  useless  citizen  (I  am  not  putting  it 
quite  strong  enough),  is  not  only  a  useless  cumberer 
of  the  world’s  surface,  but  by  his  mere  existence  repre¬ 
sents  just  so  much  of  a  detriment  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  If  one  of  you  here,  a  graduate  of  the  Hill 
School — especially  if  he  goes  to  college  afterward  and 
graduates  from  that  college — if  one  of  you  with  that 
education,  with  that  training,  and  with  ample  means, 
then  become  not  even  a  noxious  but  merely  a  useless 
member  of  society,  he  is  discrediting  himself  and  his 
associates.  He  is  a  discredit  to  his  school  and  his 
college,  he  is  a  discredit  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
associates.  He  is  a  social  menace,  because  his  exis¬ 
tence  tends  to  give  point  to  the  animosity,  the  slum¬ 
bering  animosity,  which  is  so  easy  always  to  awaken, 
of  the  “have  nots”  against  the  “haves.”  The  man  who 
has,  and  makes  a  bad  use  or  makes  no  use  of  what  he 
has,  is  one  of  the  prime  menaces  to  our  social  system. 

I  believe  in  happiness,  I  believe  in  pleasure,  I  believe 
in  having  just  as  good  a  time  in  life  as  you  can  have, 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  will  have  any  good  time  at 
all  in  life  unless  the  good  comes  as  an  incident  of  the 
doing  of  duty — doing  some  work  worth  doing.  The 
men  I  have  known  whom  I  respect  and  admire  are, 
without  exception,  men  who  have  achieved  something 
wrorth  achieving,  by  effort,  by  the  acceptance,  per¬ 
haps,  of  risk  and  hardship,  by  hard  work  and  even  by 
dreary  work,  who  have  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  a  goal 
worth  striving  for  and  have  striven  steadily  toward 
it ;  and  those  are  the  men  who  have  had  real  happiness 
in  life.  I  know  a  considerable  number  of  people,  men 
whom  I  knew  in  my  youth,  whom  I  know  slightly  now, 
who  have  with  more  or  less  intelligent  industry  de- 
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voted  themselves  to  having  a  good  time.  They  strike 
me  as  having  had  an  uncommonly  poor  time ;  and  the 
very  few  of  them  who  have  enjoyment  have  it  only 
because  gradually  their  brains  have  atrophied  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  take  pleasure  out  of  the  infinitely 
vapid. 

In  any  institution  such  as  this,  all  of  you  know  that 
the  boy  is  not  really  happy  if  he  does  not  have  some 
school  feeling,  that  you  cannot  have  a  school  success 
at  all  unless  the  average  boy  in  it  thinks  not  only  of 
his  own  individual  success,  but  thinks  of  the  school's 
success.  He  may  think  of  it  in  a  great  many  ways. 
He  is  pretty  sure  to  think  of  it  in  connection  with  the 
“eleven"  and  the  “nine,"  and  to  develop  a  very  fervid 
patriotism  toward  the  close  of  either  the  baseball  or 
football  season.  As  he  gets  more  of  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  upper  forms,  he  grows  to  think  of 
the  standing  of  the  school  in  all  respects,  and  part  of 
his  own  pleasure  and  of  his  own  pride  comes  not  only 
in  his  own  achievements,  but  in  the  sum  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  himself  and  his  fellows  in  the  school.  If 
you  do  not  get  that  feeling  in  the  school,  the  school 
goes  down.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  country  on  a 
large  scale.  If,  when  you  get  out  into  actual  life,  you 
do  not  grow  to  feel,  and  to  feel  continually  more  and 
more,  that  in  addition  to  your  own  success  you  wish 
to  see  community  success,  you  wish  to  see  national 
success,  if  you  are  not  influenced  by  these  emotions 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  you  lose  a  large  part  of  your 
power  of  achieving  not  merely  success,  but  happiness. 

In  short,  today,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Club, 
I  preach  to  you  the  doctrine  of  realizable  idealism. 
I  preach  to  you  the  doctrine  that  in  after  life,  whether 
you  go  into  politics  as  a  career,  or  whether,  as  every 
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good  citizen  should,  you  go  into  politics  as  a  decent 
citizen,  whether  you  are  making  a  career  of  it  or  not, 
or  into  business  or  literature,  or  art  or  any  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  that  wherever  you  work  you  must  set  before 
yourselves  high  ideals,  and  you  must  set  them  before 
you  in  realizable  fashion.  You  will  amount  to  nothing 
unless  you  have  the  ideals,  and  you  will  amount  to 
nothing  unless  in  good  faith  you  strive  to  realize  them. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Courtesy  of  the  Outlook. 

Questions 

1.  What  was  Roosevelt’s  attitude  on  the  big  business 
combinations  which  we  commonly  call  trusts? 

2.  What  are  the  two  essentials  of  a  successful  man  in 
any  business  or  profession,  as  stated  by  Roosevelt? 

3.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  a  business  man  to  be  efficient 
if  he  expects  to  do  good  to  others? 

4.  Why  are  the  idle  rich  a  menace  to  a  community? 

5.  If  a  school  wishes  to  have  clean  athletics,  what  at¬ 
titude  must  they  take  in  regard  to  their  own  team? 

6.  What  did  Roosevelt  mean  when  he  said,  “You  can¬ 
not  do  good  to  others  until  you  can  first  pull  your  own 
weight”? 


LABOR  VS.  CAPITAL 

The  following  extract  is  a  portion  of  President  Hard¬ 
ing’s  Address  to  Congress  on  December  6,  1921.  Read  over 
this  portion  of  the  speech  and  state  what  he  finally  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  as  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  labor 
and  capital.  In  addition  to  giving  the  type  of  solution  which 
he  suggests,  also  select  other  important  thoughts  which 
you  found  in  this  speech. 

We  should  form  the  habit  of  reading  all  such  documents 
in  the  daily  papers  in  order  to  discover  the  views  of  our 
public  officials  so  that  we  may  know  how  to  vote  more  in¬ 
telligently  when  we  have  that  privilege. 
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While  this  set  of  problems  is  commonly  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  phrase,  “capital  and  labor,” 
it  is  really  vastly  broader.  It  is  a  question  of  social 
and  economic  organization.  Labor  has  become  a  large 
contributor,  through  its  savings,  to  the  stock  of  capi¬ 
tal;  while  the  people  who  own  the  largest  individual 
aggregates  of  capital  are  themselves  often  hard  and 
earnest  laborers.  Very  often  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
groups;  to  determine  whether  a  particular  individual 
is  entitled  to  be  set  down  as  laborer  or  as  capitalist. 
In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  he  is  both,  and 
when  he  is  both  he  is  the  most  useful  citizen. 

The  right  of  labor  to  organize  is  just  as  funda¬ 
mental  and  necessary  as  is  the  right  of  capital  to  or¬ 
ganize.  The  right  of  labor  to  negotiate,  to  deal  with 
and  solve  its  particular  problems,  in  an  organized  way, 
through  its  chosen  agents,  is  just  as  essential  as  is  the 
right  of  capital  to  organize,  to  maintain  corporations, 
to  limit  the  liabilities  of  stockholders. 

Indeed,  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  limited 
liability  of  the  citizen  as  a  member  of  a  labor  organi¬ 
zation  closely  parallels  the  limitation  of  liability  of  the 
citizen  as  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  for  profit. 
Along  this  line  of  reasoning  we  shall  make  the  greatest 
progress  toward  solution  of  our  problem  of  capital 
and  labor. 

In  the  case  of  the  corporation,  which  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  limited  liability  of  stockholders,  particu¬ 
larly  when  engaged  in  the  public  service,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  outside  public  has  a  large  concern  which 
must  be  protected,  and  so  we  provide  regulations, 
restrictions,  and  in  some  cases  detailed  supervision. 
Likewise,  in  the  case  of  labor  organizations  we  might 
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well  apply  similar  and  equally  well  defined  principles 
of  regulation  and  supervision  in  order  to  conserve  the 
public's  interests  as  affected  by  their  operations. 

Right  of  Public  to  Protection 

Just  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  corporation  shall 
be  allowed  to  impose  undue  exactions  upon  the  public, 
so  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  labor  organization  shall  be 
permitted  to  exact  unfair  terms  of  employment  or 
subject  the  public  to  actual  distresses  in  order  to  en¬ 
force  its  terms. 

Finally,  just  as  we  are  earnestly  seeking  for  proce¬ 
dures  whereby  to  adjust  and  settle  political  differences 
between  nations  without  resort  to  war,  so  we  may  well 
look  about  for  means  to  settle  the  differences  between 
organized  capital  and  organized  labor  without  resort 
to  those  forms  of  warfare  which  we  recognize  under 
the  name  of  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  and  the  like. 

As  we  have  great  bodies  of  law  carefully  regulating 
the  organization  and  operations  of  industrial  and 
financial  corporations,  as  we  have  treaties  and  com¬ 
pacts  among  nations  which  look  to  the  settlement  of 
differences  without  the  necessity  of  conflict  in  arms, 
so  we  might  well  have  plans  of  conference,  of  common 
counsel,  of  mediation,  arbitration,  and  judicial  deter¬ 
mination  in  controversies  between  labor  and  capital. 

To  accomplish  this  would  involve  the  necessity  to 
develop  a  thorough-going  code  of  practice  in  dealing 
with  such  affairs.  It  might  be  well  to  frankly  set  forth 
the  superior  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole  to 
either  the  labor  group  or  the  capital  group. 

Charter  of  Labor  Rights 

With  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  modes  of 
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organization  thus  carefully  defined,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  set  up  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  tribunals  for 
the.  consideration  and  determination  of  all  disputes 
which  menace  the  public  welfare. 

In  an  industrial  society  such  as  ours,  the  strike,  the 
lockout  and  the  boycott  are  as  much  out  of  place  and 
as  disastrous  in  their  results  as  is  war  or  armed  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  domain  of  politics.  The  same  disposition 
to  reasonableness,  to  conciliation,  to  recognition  of  the 
other  side's  point  of  view,  the  same  provision  of  fair 
and  recognized  tribunals  and  processes,  ought  to  make 
it  possible  to  solve  the  one  set  of  questions  as  easily 
as  the  other.  I  believe  the  solution  is  possible. 

The  consideration  of  such  a  policy  would  necessitate 
the  exercise  of  care,  of  deliberation,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  code  and  a  charter  of  elemental  rights,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  relations  of  employer  and  employe.  This 
foundation  in  the  law,  dealing  with  the  modern  condi¬ 
tions  of  social  and  economic  life,  would  hasten  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  peace  in  industry  which  a 
rejoicing  nation  would  acclaim. 


WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE 

An  Extract  from  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural  Address 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans ;  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 
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A  VOTER’S  PROBLEM 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  Protective  Tariff 
and  a  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only? 

TARIFF  DUTIES 

A  tariff  is  a  law  passed  by  Congress  in  which  is 
enumerated  the  various  products  which  are  imported 
into  this  country  with  the  various  duties  which  must 
be  paid  on  the  different  articles. 

Tariff  duties  are  of  two  kinds,  ad  valorem  and  spe¬ 
cific.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  stated  at  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  imported  goods.  For  example, 
the  ad  valorem  duty  on  a  certain  grade  of  clothing 
may  be  listed  at  50%  of  its  value.  Specific  duties  are 
based  upon  the  number,  the  weight,  etc.  of  the  goods. 
For  example,  the  specific  duty  on  beans  may  be  given 
as  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Many  political  campaigns  have  been  fought  over 
the  question  as  to  whether  Congress  should  pass  a 
‘'protective  tariff”  or  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only.”  The 
Republican  party,  from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
has  always  favored  a  protective  tariff  while  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  has  usually  advocated  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only. 

What  is  a  protective  duty?  Suppose  that  it  costs 
$1.00  per  yard  to  make  a  certain  grade  of  cloth  in 
Europe.  If  the  duty  on  this  goods  is  50%  ad  valorem, 
the  importer  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  or  tax  of  50  cents 
per  yard  to  get  it  into  this  country.  Suppose  that  it 
costs  a  manufacturer  in  this  country  $1.50  per  yard 
to  manufacture  the  same  grade  of  cloth  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  duty  of  50%  on  foreign  goods  just  puts 
him  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  importer.  If  the  duty 
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were  only  35%,  the  manufacturer  in  this  country 
could  not  profitably  compete  with  the  importer  who 
could  then  import  the  cloth  at  about  $1.35  per  yard. 
A  duty  which  protects  our  manufacturers  from  the 
importation  of  goods  produced  by  cheap  foreign  labor 
is  called  a  protective  duty. 

Congress  attempts  to  find  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  an  article  in  a  foreign  country  and 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  The  protective 
duty  is  planned  to  be  high  enough  to  balance  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  costs  of  production. 

If  the  duty  on  the  cloth  previously  mentioned 
was  placed  at  75%  ad  valorem,  it  would  cost  the  im¬ 
porter  at  least  $1.75  when  brought  into  this  country. 
He  would  then  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  compet¬ 
ing  with  our  manufacturers.  In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  very  little  of  the  foreign  cloth  imported  into 
our  country,  or  our  manufacturers  would  raise  their 
price.s  to  the  same  level  as  the  foreign  goods  and  thus 
make  an  exorbitant  profit.  In  order  that  the  duties 
might  not  be  placed  too  high,  Congress  passed  a  law 
in  1916,  creating  a  Tariff  Commission  to  obtain  ac¬ 
curate  information  on  costs  of  production  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  and  report  this  information  to  Congress. 

Advocates  of  a  “tariff  for  revenue  only”  claim  that 
the  duties  should  be  levied  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue  for  the  government.  The  rates  for 
this  purpose  should  be  low  enough  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods.  They  claim  that  this 
will  result  in  lower  prices  and  that  these  duties  will 
furnish  enough  protection  for  the  manufacturers. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  HARDING  AT  THE 
.OPENING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  LIMI-. 

TATION  OF  ARMAMENT^  AT  WASHINGTON, 
NOVEMBER  12,  1921. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Members  of  the  Conference ,  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  and  happy  privilege  to  bid  the  delegates 
to  this  Conference  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  not  only  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  greet  you  because  we  were  lately  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  common  cause,  in  which  shared  sacrifices 
and  sorrows  and  triumphs  brought  our  nations  more 
closely  together,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  address  you  as 
the  spokesmen  for  nations  whose  convictions  and 
attending  actions  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  weal  or 
woe  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  not  possible  to  over  appraise  the  importance  of 
such  a  conference.  It  is  no  unseemly  boast,  no  dis¬ 
paragement  of  other  nations  which,  though  not  repre¬ 
sented,  are  held  in  highest  respect,  to  declare  that  the 
conclusions  of  this  body  will  have  a  signal  influence 
on  all  human  progress — on  the  fortunes  of  the  world. 

Here  is  a  meeting,  I  can  well  believe,  which  is  an 
earnest  of  the  awakened  conscience  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  civilization.  It  is  not  a  convention  of  remorse, 
nor  a  session  of  sorrow.  It  is  not  the  conference  of 
victors  to  define  terms  of  settlement.  Nor  is  it  a 
council  of  nations  seeking  to  remake  humankind.  It 
is  rather  a  coming  together,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
to  apply  the  better  attributes  of  mankind  to  minimize 
the  faults  in  our  international  relationships. 

Speaking  as  official  sponsor  for  the  invitation,  I 
think  I  may  say  the  call  is  not  of  the  United  States  of 
America  alone,  it  is  rather  the  spoken  word  of  a  war- 
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wearied  world,  struggling  for  restoration,  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  better  relationship;  of  humanity  cry¬ 
ing  for  relief  and  craving  assurances  of  lasting  peace. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  this  world-wide  aspiration. 
The  glory  of  triumph,  the  rejoicing  in  achievement, 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  devotion  to  country,  the  pangs 
of  sorrow,  the  burdens  of  debt,  the  desolation  of  ruin 
— all  these  are  appraised  alike  in  all  lands.  Here  in 
the  United  States  we  are  but  freshly  turned  from  the 
burial  of  an  unknown  American  soldier,  when  a  na¬ 
tion  sorrowed  while  paying  him  tribute.  Whether  it 
was  spoken  or  not,  a  hundred  millions  of  our  people 
were  summarizing  the  inexcusable  causes,  the  in¬ 
calculable  cost,  the  unspeakable  sacrifices,  and  the  un¬ 
utterable  sorrows,  and  there  was  the  ever  impelling 
question:  How  can  humanity  justify  or  God  forgive? 
Human  hate  demands  no  such  toll ;  ambition  and  greed 
must  be  denied  it.  If  misunderstanding  must  take 
the  blame,  then  let  us  banish  it,  and  let  understanding- 
rule  and  make  good  will  regnant  everywhere.  All  of 
us  demand  liberty  and  justice.  There  can  not  be  one 
without  the  other,  and  they  must  be  held  the  unques¬ 
tioned  possession  of  all  peoples.  Inherent  rights  are 
of  God,  and  the  tragedies  of  the  world  originate  in 
their  attempted  denial.  The  world  to-day  is  infring¬ 
ing  their  enjoyment  by  arming  to  defend  or  deny, 
when  simple  sanity  calls  for  their  recognition  through 
common  understanding. 

Out  of  the  cataclysm  of  the  World  War  came  new 
fellowships,  new  convictions,  new  aspirations.  It  is 
ours  to  make  the  most  of  them.  A  world  staggering 
with  debt  needs  its  burden  lifted.  Humanity  which 
has  been  shocked  by  wanton  destruction  would  mini¬ 
mize  the  agencies  of  that  destruction.  Contemplating 
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the  measureless  cost  of  war  and  the  continuing  burden 
of  armament,  all  thoughtful  peoples  wish  for  real  limi¬ 
tation  of  armament  and  would  like  war  outlawed.  In 
soberest  reflection  the  world's  hundreds  of  millions 
who  pay  in  peace  and  die  in  war  wish  their  statesmen 
to  turn  the  expenditures  for  destruction  into  means 
of  construction,  aimed  at  a  higher  state  for  those  who 
live  and  follow  after. 

It  is  not  alone  that  the  world  can  not  readjust  itself 
and  cast  aside  the  excess  burdens  without  relief  from 
the  leaders  of  men.  War  has  grown  progressively 
cruel  and  more  destructive  from  the  first  recorded 
conflict  to  this  pregnant  day,  and  the  reverse  order 
would  more  become  our  boasted  civilization. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  the  United  States 
welcomes  you  with  unselfish  hands.  We  harbor  no 
fears;  we  have  no  sordid  ends  to  serve;  we  suspect 
no  enemy ;  we  contemplate  or  apprehend  no  conquest. 
Content  with  what  we  have,  we  seek  nothing  which 
is  another's.  We  only  wish  to  do  with  you  that  finer, 
nobler  thing  which  no  nation  can  do  alone. 

We  wish  to  sit  with  you  at  the  table  of  international 
understanding  and  good  will.  In  good  conscience  we 
are  eager  to  meet  you  frankly,  and  invite  and  offer 
cooperation.  The  world  demands  a  sober  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  order  and  the  realization  that  there 
can  be  no  cure  without  sacrifice,  not  by  one  of  us,  but 
by  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  mean  surrendered  rights,  or  narrowed  free¬ 
dom,  or  denied  aspirations,  or  ignored  national  neces¬ 
sities.  Our  Republic  would  no  more  ask  for  these 
than  it  would  give.  No  pride  need  be  humbled,  no 
nationality  submerged,  but  I  would  have  a  mergence 
of  minds  committing  all  of  us  to  less  preparation  for 
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War  and  more  enjoyment  of  fortunate,  lasting  peace. 

The  higher  hopes  come  of  the  spirit  of  our  coming 
together.  It  is  but  just  to  recognize  varying  needs 
and  peculiar  positions.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished 
in  disregard  of  national  apprehensions.  Rather,  we 
should  act  together  to  remove  the  causes  of  appre¬ 
hensions.  This  is  not  to  be  done  in  intrigue.  Greater 
assurance  is  found  in  the  exchanges  of  simple  honesty 
and  directness,  among  men  resolved  to  accomplish  as 
becomes  leaders  among  nations,  when  civilization  it¬ 
self  has  come  to  its  crucial  test. 

It  is  not  to  be  challenged  that  government  fails  when 
the  excess  of  its  cost  robs  the  people  of  the  way  to  hap¬ 
piness  and  the  opportunity  to  achieve.  If  the  finer 
sentiments  were  not  urging,  the  cold*-  hard  facts  of 
excessive  cost  and  the  eloquence  of  economics  would 
urge  us  to  reduce  our  armaments.  If  the  concept  of 
a  better  order  does  not  appeal,  then  let  us  ponder  the 
burden  and  the  blight  of  continued  competition. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  world  has  swung  along 
throughout  the  ages  without  heeding  this  call  from  the 
kindlier  hearts  of  men.  But  the  same  world  never 
before  was  so  tragically  brought  to  realization  of  the 
utter  futility  of  passion’s  sway  when  reason  and  con¬ 
science  and  fellowship  point  a  nobler  way. 

I  can  speak  officially  only  for  our  United  States. 
Our  hundred  millions  frankly  want  less  of  armament 
and  none  of  war.  Wholly  free  from  guile,  sure  in  our 
minds  that  we  harbor  no  unworthy  designs,  we  ac¬ 
credit  the  world  with  the  same  good  intent.  So  I  wel¬ 
come  you,  not  alone  in  good  will  and  high  purpose,  but 
with  high  faith. 

We  are  met  for  a  service  to  mankind.  In  all  sim¬ 
plicity,  in  all  honesty  and  all  honor,  there  may  be  writ- 
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ten  here  the  avowals  of  a  world  conscience  refined  by 
the  consuming  fires  of  war,  and  made  more  sensitive 
by  the  anxious  aftermath.  I  hope  for  that  under¬ 
standing  which  will  emphasize  the  guarantees  of 
peace,  and  for  commitments  to  less  burdens  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  order  which  will  tranquilize  the  world.  In  such 
an  accomplishment  there  will  be  added  glory  to  your 
flags  and  ours,  and  the  rejoicing  of  mankind  will  make 
the  transcending  music  of  all  succeeding  time. 

— Warren  G.  Harding. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  NEW-MADE  CITIZENS 

You  have  just  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Of  allegiance  to  whom?  Of  alle¬ 
giance  to  no  one,  unless  it  be  to  God.  You  have  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  great  ideal,  to  a  great  body 
of  principles,  to  a  great  hope  of  the  human  race. 

You  have  said,  “We  are  going  to  America  not  only 
to  earn  a  living,  not  only  to  seek  the  things  which  it 
was  more  difficult  to  obtain  where  we  were  born,  but 
to  help  forward  the  great  enterprises  of  the  human 
spirit — to  let  men  know  that  everywhere  in  the  world 
there  are  men  who  will  cross  strange  oceans  and  go 
where  a  speech  is  spoken  which  is  alien  to  them,  know¬ 
ing  that  whatever  the  speech,  there  is  but  one  longing 
and  utterance  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  is  for 
liberty  and  justice.” 

And  while  you  bring  all  countries  with  you,  you 
come  with  a  purpose  of  leaving  all  other  countries  be¬ 
hind  you — bringing  what  is  best  of  their  spirit,  but 
not  looking  over  your  shoulders  and  seeking  to  per¬ 
petuate  what  you  intended  to  leave  in  them. 

You  cannot  dedicate  yourself  to  America  unless  you 
become  in  every  respect  and  with  every  purpose  of 
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your  will  thorough  Americans.  You  cannot  become 
thorough  Americans  if  you  think  of  yourselves  in 
groups.  America  does  not  consist  of  groups.  A  man 
who  thinks  of  himself  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
national  group  in  America  has  not  yet  become  an 
American. 

My  urgent  advice  to  you  would  be  not  only  always 
to  think  first  of  America,  but  always  also  to  think  first 
of  humanity.  You  do  not  love  humanity  if  you  seek 
to  divide  humanity  into  jealous  camps.  Humanity 
can  be  welded  together  only  by  love,  by  sympathy,  by 
justice,  not  by  jealousy  and  hatred. 

We  came  to  America,  either  ourselves  or  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  our  ancestors,  to  better  the  ideals  of  men,  to 
make  them  see  finer  things  than  they  had  seen  before, 
to  get  rid  of  things  that  divide,  and  to  make  sure  of 
the  things  that  unite. 

It  was  but  an  historical  accident,  no  doubt,  that  this 
great  country  was  called  “The  United  States/’  and  yet 
I  am  thankful  that  it  has  the  word  “United”  in  its 
title ;  and  the  man  who  seeks  to  divide,  man  from  man, 
group  from  group,  interest  from  interest  in  the  United 
States,  is  striking  at  its  heart. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  to  me  in  thinking 
of  those  of  you  who  have  just  sworn  allegiance  to  this 
great  government  that  you  were  drawn  across  the 
ocean  by  some  beckoning  finger  of  hope,  by  some  be¬ 
lief,  by  some  vision  of  a  new  kind  of  justice,  by  some 
expectation  of  a  better  kind  of  life. 

No  doubt  you  have  been  disappointed  in  some  of  us. 
Some  of  us  are  disappointing.  No  doubt  you  have 
found  that  justice  in  the  United  States  goes  only  with 
a  pure  heart  and  a  right  purpose  as  it  does  everywhere 
else  in  the  world.  No  doubt  what  you  found  here  did 
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not  seem  touched  for  you,  after  all,  with  the  complete 
beauty  of  the  ideal  which  you  had  conceived  before¬ 
hand. 

But  remember  this,  if  some  of  us  have  forgotten 
what  America  believed  in,  you,  at  any  rate,  imported 
in  your  own  hearts  a  renewal  of  the  belief. 

I  was  born  in  America.  You  dreamed  dreams  of 
what  America  was  to  be,  and  I  hope  you  brought  the 
dreams  with  you.  No  man  that  does  not  see  visions 
will  ever  realize  any  high  hope  or  undertake  any  high 
enterprise.  Just  because  you  brought  dreams  with 
you,  America  is  more  likely  to  realize  the  dreams  such 
as  you  brought.  You  are  enriching  us  if  you  came 
expecting  us  to  be  better  than  we  are. 

We  cannot  exempt  you  from  work.  No  man  is 
exempt  from  work  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  can¬ 
not  exempt  you  from  the  loads  that  you  must  carry — 
we  can  only  make  them  light  by  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  carried. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  hope,  it  is  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  justice. 

I  like  to  come  and  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
body  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  drink,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  common  fountain  with  them  and  go  back  feeling 
that  you  have  so  generously  given  me  the  sense  of 
your  support  and  of  the  living  vitality  in  your  hearts, 
of  its  great  ideals  which  made  America  the  hope  of 
the  world. 


— Woodrow  Wilson. 
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